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Japan agonises 
over economic 
growth. Page 14 
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NEWS SUMMARY 


GENERAL 

British 

water 

strike 

over 


Britain's four-week-old national 
water strike was called off last 
night after unions representing 
2UHB workers and emjwgen ac- 
cepted the fiadragsof a committee 
of inqnhy which ^yave pay rises of 
about 11 per cent over IS months. 
The unions bailed “the settlement 
as a victory but the employers, the 
National Water Council, insisted 
that the report by Dr Tom Johnston 
did not recognise the unions' cen- 
tral claim for an improvement in 
the relative earnings position of wa- 
ter and sewerage workers. 

Even so, the size of the (teal - 
which means increases of 14 per 
cent on basic rates - is a blow to 
government 'hopes of restraining 
the level of pay increases. The deal 
will be seen as a target for other 
public sector groups with proven in- 
dustrial m u sc l e. Earlier story. 
Page 8. 

Strauss warning 

West German CSU leader Franz- 
Josef Strauss warned that US. for- 
ces might withdraw from Germany 
if the country rejected the station- 
ing of medium-range Pershing mis- 
siles - & major issue in the cam- 
paign for next month's elections. 

Hijack ordeal 

The three Libyan hijackers who 
have held 161 hostage at Valletta, 
Malta, for two days, have appealed 
to the U.S. to mediate in negotia- 
tions to allow them ttfjty to Moroc- 
co. ■ • 

Tax office blast . 

A woman was kilted arid six others 
hurt when a bomb exploded at 
Sweden's cent ral : tor- officer in 
Stockholm. 

Gandhi appeal 

In d i a n Premier Mrs hxfirs Gandhi 
appealed for a halt to fee bloodshed 
in elections which has left hundreds 
of people dead in Assam. Page 6 

Border tension 

Liberia mid 2,000 troops have been 
ordered to the Sierra Leone border 
after afabe report to Freetown that 
Liberian head of stete-Samurf Doe 
had killed his wife. . 

Baby killings probe 

Ontario's Mtonaey-gerteral reported 
strong evidence that seven bab i e s 
were deliberately killed fay an over- 
dose of the heart drug digariu at 
Toronto’s Hospital for Sick Child- 
ren. are investigating. 

Gruelling tour 

Pope John -Paul will visit eight 
countries in nice days on his tour to 
Central America ami the Caribbean 
next month. 

Lebanese rescued 

U.S. marine-; helicopters rescued 
four blizzard victims in central Leb- 
anon as the international peace- 
keeping force joined mercy opera- 
tions, Beirut Radio said 43 have 
died on the Beirut-Damascss mo- 
torway. 

Italian N-plants 

Italy has decided to start work on 
three large midear power stations 
within two years. *n» Government 
is backed by a law a&wing it to go 
ahead with construction even if fo- 
cal authorities object Page 16 

Briefly... 

Karachi: Six people were hurt 
when police opened fire on hun- 
dreds of Sunni Moslem protesters. 

San Salvador: Guerrilla radio said 
three missing foreign journalists 
were alive. 

Nairobi: Kenya released 473 people 
accused over an abortive coup at- 
tempt tart August 


BUSINESS 

Brazil 
unveils 
aid for 
industry 


• BRAZIL exit import duties on 
raw materials fay 16 per cent to 25 
per cent in an economic package 
designed - to aid industry after the 
devaluation of the cruzeiro last 
week. At the same time, H has 
asked to. delay re p aym e nt of a 
$L2bo emergency loan co- 
ordinated by the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements in December. 
Page 4 

A GHANA has agreed in principle 
on a recovery programme backed 
by the International Monetary 
Rind. It is believed to invoke a 
stand-by facility of more than 
SDR 286m(S212m). Page 16 

• GOLD fefi by S1&5 to $488 in 
London. It slipped by $125 in 
Frankfort to reach $48825. In Zu- 
rich it closed $18 down at $4865. In 
New York the Comex February set- 
tlement was 25 points down at $480. 


• DOLLAR rose to DM 2A12 
(DMZ39SL FFr &84 (6.7825); SwFr 
2U2 (SwFr L993) and Y234.15 
(¥2325). Its Bank of England trade- 
weighted index was UU (1185). 
Page 32 

• STERLING closed L35 cents 
down at $L5265 and fell to DM 3.67 
(DM 3JI75X FFr 10.4 (FFr 16,4625), 
Y35&25 (Y356.75) but it rose to SwFr 
3.0725 (SwFr 3JJ6). Its trade-weight- 
ed index hit a 4%-year low at 79.7 
(802). Page 32 
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• RUBBER PRICES rose sharply 
in London to the highest level for 
almost three years: the RAS. No 1 
spot quotation jumped 3J>p to 6&5p 
zkOahpS 

• LONDON: FT Industrial Ordi- 
nary Index fell 2 l 2 to 6414. Govern- 
ment Securities weakened. ft«e 25. 
FT 9mre Information Service, 
Pages 30. 31 

• WALL STREET closed down 
12A2 at 1JD804O Page 25. Full share 
listings, Pages 26-28 

• HONG KONG; Hang Seng index 
added 6.7 to dose at 99052. Pages 

25.28 

• TOKYO: Nikkei Dow index lost 
6011 to end at 791016. Stock Ex- 
change index shed 3.17 to 579. 
Pages 25, 28 

• FRANKFURT: Commerzbank 

index feU 03 to 7913. Pages 25, 28 

• AUSTRALIA: AH-Ordinaries in- 
dex lost 06 to dose at 561.2. Pages 

25.28 

• DEERE, the leading U.S. form 
and industrial machinery manufac- 
turer. reported a $28 .5m loss for the 
first quarter to January 31, com- 
pared with a S33-7m net prcifiL 
Page 17 

• AMERICAN Motors foil deeper 
into the red in 1982 with a 5153m 
loss, against SI 36.8m. Page 17 

• MANNESMAN N. West German 
steel pipe and mechanical engineer- 
ing group, held net profits at about 
the 1961 figure of DM 272m 
(SI 13.5m), despite a 7 per cent sales 
increase. Page 17 

• ATARI, the video games subsid- 
iary of Warner Communications, is 
to toy off 1.700 workers in Califor- 
nia. 

• JAKARTA bankers fear a 25 per 
cent devaluation of tbe rupiah be- 
cause of the oil price crisis. 


Klockner could prove weak link in ‘Ruhr gr 


BY JAMES BUCHAN IN BONN 

EFFORTS to restructure the totter- 
ing West German steel industry 
have run into serious difficulties 
with growing worries that 
Klockner- Werlce,. the fourth largest 
concern and the outsider of the 
group, could prove the weak link 
that causes the whole chain to snap. 

“Since Carnival Friday (February 
11)" a banker specialising in the 
steel industry said t his week, “ev- 
ery day has threatened Klockner 
with Vergleich.” ' 

This means composition proceed- 
ings to allow protection from credit- 
ors. While Bonn is not so pessimis- 
tic, the threat is potent. 


It would be the greatest corporate 
failure after AEG, would seriously 
affect tbe re-election chances of 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl's con- 
servative-liberal coalition, and 
would derail a plan to restructure 
toe industry, widely regarded as a 
last chance. 

This plan, suggested by three in- 
dependent experts or “moderators" 
in January, envisages merging 
KISckner with Hoesch in Dortmund 
and the state-owned Salzgitter to 
form a “Ruhr group" competing 
with a merger of Thyssen and 
Krupp Stahl, known as th* 1 “Rhine 


group,” on which talks are well ad- 
vanced. 

On February 3 Klockner an- 
nounced that its bank creditors, in- 
cluding the house bank, Deutsche 
Bank, had agreed to maintain cred- 
it lines at the “current level/ 1 . 

The announcement said nothing 
about new liquidity needs although 
every month has seen demand for 
steel products falling and the indus- 
try as a whole faces losses of DM 
3bn ($1.2 5bn) this year. 

Bankers say Kfockner-Werke has 
asked Bonn for up to DM 400m to 
allow it to take part in the restruc- 
turing plan, and Herr Joerg Henle. 


supervisory board chai rman of 
Kfockner-Werke and partner of 
Klockner. and Co., which owns 10. 
per cent of the Duisburg concern 
and does its marketing, has peti- 
tioned Chancellor Kohl on it behalf. 

Further, the February 3 an- 
nouncement said the banks were 
“confident" for Klfickner-Werke's 
future but based this on the speedy 
consummation of tbe moderators* 
plan. 

The IG Metal! union opposes tbe 
plan, and the Hoesch' workforce de- 
monstrated against the threat to 
jobs in Dortmund on Saturday. 

The regional governments where * 



chain 


r *<> 

Kiockner-TlktBfe has plants bay ‘ 
objected tir^jSga’s _ 
they finance hajK^SStfSCSSlf for 
the overall restructuring estimated 
by the moderators at DM 2bn to 
DM 3bn. . 

Above all, Hoesch, which would 
be tbe Ruhr group’s administrative 
centre has indicated that it is ex- 
tremely dubious about negotiating 
with “the outsider" in its present fi- 
nancial state and is asking Bonn to 
do the necessary “spring cleaning" 
at Klockner. 

This aid should also permit it to 
write down its relatively new steel 
operation in Bremen, which has 


□ever achieved better than mis- 
erable capacity use, and winch Ho- 
esch and Salzgitter consider grossly 
-Overvalued for merger purposes. 

However, tbe Economics Minis- 
try. at least until tbe election a bas- 
tion of the Free Democrat Party’s 
liberal economic policies, has dug in 
its heels. 

Count Otto Lambsdorff, tbe FDP 
minister, had to swallow his princi- 
ples to rescue tbe industry in the 
Saarland last year because of the 
region's heavy dependence on the 
Ar bed Saarstahl concern. 

Continued on Page 16 


Oil ministers seek 
backing for plan to 
avert price collapse 


BY ROGER MATTHEWS AND CARLA RAPOPORT 


OIL MINISTERS from the Organi- 
sation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (Opec) met in Saudi 
Arabia yesterday in. an attempt to 
win majority support for a compro- 
mise plan which might stave off the 
threat of a collapse in world oil 
prices. 

Shaikh Ahmed Talri Yamani, 
Saudi Oil Minister, is understood to 
have warned that if a compromise 
was not reached his country would 
have no option but to protect its 
market share. He was quoted as 
saying: “My country will take no 
more after today and will adopt the 
measures needed to protect its 
wealth.” 

He was initially addressing col- 
leagues from Kuwait, the United 
Arab Emirates and Qatar. But oil 
ministers from Oman and Bahrein , 
the other two members of the Gulf 
Co-operation Council, were under- 
stood to be in Riyadh. Representa- 
tives from Iraq and Libya may al- 
ready have taken part in the talks. 

Pressure for a swift derision in- 
tensified as spot market prices for 
North Sea crude oil fell to a four- 
year low in very sparse trading. The 
price few North Sea Forties crude oil 
fell nearly 51 yesterday to land at a 
mid-point of $27.25 compared with 
Monday’s dose of 528^0. 


The spot prices are now about 10 
per cent lower than the British Na- 
tional Oil Corporation’s (BNOC) 
proposed contract price of 530.50. 
The new price has not yet been ac- 
cepted by BNOCs major customers 
who are hoping for further cuts. 

Traders and oil analysts say the 
spot market was pulled down by Ni- 
geria's derision to cut its prices by 
-55.50 to 530. The lower spot prices 
now virtually rule out the possibili- 
ty of a defence of a S30 barrel by 
Gulf states, they say. 

The Gulf oil states are urging 
agreement on a cut in the Opec ref- 
erence price from 534 to S30 or S29. 
If this wins majority Opec support, 
they favour a last-ditch appeal to 
Nigeria to reduce its announced 
price cut by S1.50. thereby putting 
the price of Bonny Light at S31-50. 
No attempt will be made to contact 
Iran; which is considered to be be- 
yond persuasion. 

If Nigeria fails to conform to the 
majority Opec new, then Saudi 
Arabia and its Gulf allies are be- 
lieved to have prepared a sharper 
price cut They will make this uear 
to Lagos. 

Venezuela is thought to have ap- 
proved the Gulf plan and Dr Hum- 
berto Calderon Berti. its OQ Minis- 
ter, was urged yesterday to fly to 


Mexico in an attempt to persuade 
the Government to delay the price 
cuts it said would be announced by 
Friday. The smaller Opec producers 
have also supported the Gulf plan 
but pressed the need for a swift de- 
cision. 

“Now that the market has a whiff 
of something lower, the Gulf states 
are going to find it difficult to hold 
up tbe price at $30 or higher,” Mr 
David Gray, an oQ analyst for 
James Capel the London Stockbro- 
kers, said. “Last week they might 
have managed it, but this week it 
looks too late. It is not an impres- 
sive show.” 

Michael Holman writes; Lagos an- 
nounced increased profit margins 
for companies operating in Nigeria. 
The move, which raises the compa- 
nies' profit share per barrel they 
produce for themselves from SliH) 
.to 52, and allows deductions for op- 
erating costs to rise from S1.60 to 52 
a barrel, provides the oil majors 
with a de facto price cut 

The impact on the price of Nigeri- 
an oil is 1 fruited but important An 
industry official said last nighfr “It 
gives the producing companies an 
additional incentive to move their 
crude oil” 

Why prices most fell more. Page 15; 
Lex, Page 16; Commodities, Page 29 


EEC accepts Japan 
plan for videos 


BY JOHN WYLES IN BRUSSELS 

EEC TRADE Ministers yesterday 
gave a grudging welcome to Japan's 
undertaking to "moderate" exports 
to tbe Community of video cassette 
recorders and nine other products. 

They want Tokyo to open up its 
internal market much more to Eu- 
ropean manufacturers and they 
stress e d that the Community would 
press ahead with its complaint un- 
der the General Agreement on Ta- 
riffs and Trade (G&tt) in a bid to for- 
ce Japan to do so. 

White broadly accepting the trade 
restraint deal negotiated in Tokyo 
10 days ago by European Commis- 
sion vice-presidents Wilhelm Hafer- 
kamp and Etienne Davignon, Min- 
isters were anxious to stress that 
the EEC-Japan trade problem was 
still very serious. 

All member-states are deter- 
mined to reduce the Community’s 
SlObn trade deficit with Japan and 
toe Tokyo agreement is, in the 
words of Britain's Trade Secretary, 
Lord Cockfieid “a first step along 
the road we need to traveL” 

The controversial arrangement to 
put a 4.55m ceiling this year on im- 
ports of Japanese VCRs drew very 
little criticism. Ministers accepted 
that further details on tbe applica- 
tion of the arrangement needed to 
be worked out between the Com- 
mission and toe Japanese. 

No one voiced any real concern 
about the impact of the agreement 
to raise the prices of Japanese 
VCRs by establishing a “floor price" 
in line with prices charged fay toe 
EEC to VCR manufacturers, Grun- 
dig and Philips. 

Lord Cockfieid said afterwards 
that it was impossible to predict 


how much more the consumer 
would have to pay. He implied that 
prices would have risen anyway be- 
cause the anti-dumping suits filed 
by Grundig and Philips against Jap- 
anese producers would have result- 
ed in anti-dumping duties on im- 
ported VCRs. 

Japan is looking for a withdrawal 
of these complaints in response to 
its undertakings as well as a deri- 
sion by France to lift its restrictions 
requiring all VCR imports to pass 
through toe customs post at Poiti- 
ers. 

M. Michel Jobert the French 
Trade Minister, boasted yesterday 
that the Poitiers strategem was 
largely responsible for securing the 
Japanese concessions. France is ex- 
pected to lift this restriction gradu- 
ally but M. Jobert warned yester- 
day that if Japan does cot keep to 
its agreement to limit exports or if 
France's deficit with Japan contin- 
ues to grow, “then other French 
towns and other products will be 
heard of." 

In Paris last night, the External 
Trade Ministry said it was sticking 
for toe moment to its regulations 
requiring customs clearance 
through Poitiers for Japanese 
VCRs. 

A Ministry spokesman denied 
that there was any link between, 
yesterday’s meeting of Trade Minis- 
ters in Brussels and a decision on 
toe future of toe Poitiers controls. 
He suggested there were other 
ways that Paris could acknowledge 
Japan’s gesture over limiting VCR 
exports. 

Ambiguities admitted. Page 7; 
floppy disc warfare. Page 16 


CU hit 
by losses 
in U.S. 

By Eric Short in London 
COMMERCIAL UNION, one of the 
UK’s largest insurance groups, yes- 
terday reported record underwrit- 
ing losses for 1982 of £271.5m on its 
worldwide general insurance opera- 
tions. 

This was more than double toe 
previous year's losses and was the 
group's worst year since 1975. 

Mr Cedi Harris, ClTs chief gen- 
eral manager, said there were se- 
vere problems in the U.S., where 
underwriting losses soared to 
£196m, and to a lesser extent in the 
U.K. 

But he said be was not dissatis- 
fied with toe overall result The 
year started with abnormally se- 
vere winter weather on both sides 
of the Atlantic, which cost the 
group £41m in abnormal weather 
claims, he said. 

In the final quarter the group de- 
cided to inject £2 Dm into strength- 
ening toe workers compensation re- 
serves and liability classes in the 
VS. 

Allowing for these two items, the 
pre-tax figures would have not been 
much less than the previous year, a 
result that Mr Harris considers ac- 
ceptable given tbe continued deteri- 
oration in trading conditions in 
world insurance markets. The 
group was expressing its confi- 
dence in the future by declaring an 
unchanged dividend. 

He expected improved results 
this year from higher rates and 
staff cuts. The CU has already an- 
nounced its UK reorganisation 
plans involving a loss of 1,200 jobs. 

Details, Page 20; Lex, Page 16 
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Sterling 

drifts 

lower 

By Jeremy Stone in London 

AMID FRESH nervousness 
about the outlook for erode oil 
prices, toe pound yesterday drift- 
ed to its lowest effective ex- 
change rate since . June 1978, 
dosing in London at 79.7 on the 
Bank of England's trade- 
weighted index (1975 = 106). Its 
dose against the dollar was 
$1.5205, down L35 cents on the 
day. The pound dosed In New 
York at SL5162 

' The anxious mood also pushed 
up interbank interest rates in 
■wH caused fane on 
gill-edged market of more than a 
point at the longer maturities. 

At the same time, covering of 
speculative positions in New 
Fork and Chicago was apparent- 
ly responsible for a sharp fall in 
the price of gold, and for a sud- 
den spurt in U.S. dollar exchange 
rates against continental ' Euro- 
pean currencies. 

The Bank of England, which 
has been preventing very short 

Continued on Page 16 
International markets, Section in 


U.S. in security 
offer for Israeli 
withdrawal 

BY REGINALD DALE; U.S. EDITOR, IN WASHINGTON 


PRESIDENT Ronald Reagan yes- 
terday offered to “take all neces- 
sary measures" to guarantee the se- 
curity of Israel's northern borders 
after a complete withdrawal of the 
Israelis from Lebanon. 

He again called on Israeli, Syrian 
and Palestinian forces to pull out of 
Lebanon “in the shortest possible 
time.” 

White House officials insisted Mr 
Reagan was simply repeating past 
security guarantees to Israel not 
launching a new Middle East peace 
initiative. 

The offer was nevertheless seen 
in Washington as a further bid to 
unblock the Israeli-Lebanese nego- 
tiations on force withdrawals and 
speed the overall peace process. 

Mr Reagan gave no details of 
bow Washington might be consider- 
ing guaranteeing the border but his 
use. of the phrase “all necessary 
measures" encouraged speculation 
that the administration was think- 
ing of a wider role for U-S. forces al- 
ready in T rf»hawnn as part of the 
multi-national peace-keeping force. 

Mr Reagaft has said several 
times he is prepared to add to the 
1,300 or so Marines already in Leba- 
non “if necessary" to secure a with- 
drawal of all foreign troops. He has 
indicated, however, that any in- 
creased American presence should 
be part of a wafer international ef- 
fort 

He has turned down Israel's pro- 
posals that Israeli forces should 
continue to man monitoring sta- 
tions in southern Lebanon to pro- 
tect the frontier after the main body 
of the army departs. Israel has said 
it does not trust international forces 
to do this. 

U.S. officials have suggested that 


one way to solve the deadlock 
would be to intensify intelligence 
operations in southern Lebanon to 
give Israel the increased protection 
cited by the Jerusalem Government 
as its main objective in last June's 
invasion. 

In a wide-ranging review of U.S. 
foreign policy after two years in of- 
fice, Mr Reagan said he wanted to 
give maximum momentum to the 
elusive search for a Middle East 
peace. 

He again encouraged the Arab 
world to “accept the reality” of Is- 
rael and the reality that peace and 
justice are to be gained “only 
through direct negotiation.” 

He requested further support for 
efforts by King Hussein of Jordan 
to bring together a Jordanian-Pales- 
tinian team to join the peace nego- 
tiations and appeared to offer a 
fresh inducement to the Arabs by 
suggesting that the future of Jerus- 
alem was negotiable, alongside the 
West Bank and Gaza. 

Mr Reagan's main purpose, in his 
speech to U.S. veterans, was to 
demonstrate that his foreign poli- 
cies were working and that he had 
not abandoned the conservative 
principles on which he was elected. 

He defended his military build- 
up, comparing today’s danger to 
those of the 1930s, when a disas- 
trous military imbalance had 
tempted tbe forces of tyranny and 
evil and led to a ruinous war. 

He repeated his offer to meet Mr 
Yuri Andropov, the Soviet leader, 
“any time and anywhere” to sign an 
agreement banning intermediate 
range nuclear missiles. 

Libya accused of trying to smuggle 
arms. Page 6 
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Financial Times Wednesday February, 2&?19S3 


Poland may 
be easing 
martial law 
sentences 

By Christopher BebiiwW 
in Warsaw 

POLAND’S Supreme Court is to 
review one o£ the severest 
prison sentences handed down 
under the country's martial law. 
The case will protide an impor- 
tant pointer to official policy on 
political prisoners in Poland 
The church has called pub- 
licly for an amnesty for the 
more than 1.000 prisoners 
sentenced for political martial 
law offences. 

The military chamber of the 

Supreme Court is to review the 
case of Mrs Ewa Kubas^ewicz, 
a librarian Jailed for 10 years 
for helping to organise a short- 
lived protest strike against 
martial law at the Gdansk 
Naval Academy. 

Eight others in the case 
under review include Mr Jerzy 
Kowalczyk, from the naval 
academy, who was also the 
chairman of the Gdansk Catholic 
Intelligentsia Club. He was 
given nine years. 

Recent sentences suggest 
that the authorities are moderat- 
ing prison terms. Mr Zbigniew 
Romaszewski, a prominent 
underground organiser, for 

example, received four and a 
half years in prison for his role 
in seeling up radio Solidarity. 
However, he does face further 
charges arising from his activi- 
ties in the two months leading 
up ro martial law. 

At the same time, the authori- 
ties are preparing the case 
against the fire members of the 
KOR dissident group and seven 
national leaders of Salidari/ty. 
Both trials seem certain to 
evoke a storm of protest and 
could be postponed until after 
the Pope's visit. 

Charges have been dropped, 
however, against 40 members— 
many quite prominent and 
active — in the KPN nationalist 
movement m another sign than 
the authorities want to reduce 
the number of politically embar- 
rassing trials. 

Renter adds: Mr Lech Walesa, 
leader of the banned Solidarity 
movement, yesterday changed 
plans to make his first visit to 
Poland's industrial heartland of 
Silesia since his union was 
closed down under martial 
law. He denied suggestions he 
was under pressure not to make 
the trip 


Harry Salter explains why a lingering row in the European Community is coming to a head 

EEC shuffles blindfold towards UK budget crisis 
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IT IS a tragedy that the Euro* 
pean Community is once again 
shuffling blindfold towards a 
major crisis over the problem 
of the UK contribution to the 
community budget 

The European Parliament 
approved last week a supple- 
mentary budget which will pay 
the UK for a series -of regional 
and energy projects worth about 
£500m as compensation for the 
fact that it was a net contribu- 
tor to the tune of £1.2bn In 
1982. The compensation was 
not higher than this because of 
the “ overpayments " of com- 
pensation for 19S0 and 1981. 
Taking the three years together, 
the UK got back about two- 
thirds of its net contributions. 

It was, however, clear that 
this was the last time Parlia- 
ment would agree to ad hoc 
compensation of this sort and 
the French said plainly when 
the supplementary budget was 
accepted by the European Coun- 
cil that they would block simi- 
lar payments in future years. 

Everyone, including even the 
Commission, says that the right 
solution to this problem is to 
“ restructure the budget ” — so 
that the UK is no longer too 
large a net contributor. 

This means introducing new 
general policies from which the 
UK. among others, will benefit, 
instead of expenditure designed 
specifically for the UK. But last 
week, neither the Commission's 


new Green Paper on financing 
the budget nor President Gas- 
ton Thorn's annual statement of 
policy to the European Parlia- 
ment did much to give hope 
that a solution Is in sight 

The stage now seems to be 
set for a crisis later this year 
— with Mrs Margaret Thatcher, 
the British Prime Minister, and 
Mr Geoffrey Howe, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, insist- 
ing on a long-term solution 
and perhaps illegally withhold- 
ing the UK contributions if one 
is not forthcoming, with at least 
the French, in the Council, 
refusing to consider a continua- 
tion. of ad hoc payments, and 

with the European Parliament 
probably “ sacking " the Com- 
mission for failure to deliver 
the “ budget restructuring ” 
which they regard as the way 
out of the problem. 

All this Is tragic for two 
reasons. First, the problem of 
the UK net contribution is nor 
really big enough for the UK 
or its partners, or the European 
Parliament, to put at risk 
Britain's continued membership 
of the Community. 

The compensation the UK 
will get this year is only about 
£10 per bead of the UK popu- 
lation; the cost of giving it Is 
only about 4 per cent of the 
Community budget It is true 
that the sums are not insigni- 
ficant. but surely they weigh 
very little — for either side in 


the dispute — when balanced 
against the dangers involved in 
pushing this issue to a head-on 
conflict. 

The second reason that it is 
a tragic situation Is that the pre- 
ferred solution of restructuring 
the Community budget is pro- 
bably unattainable. Most of 
the protagonists know this, but 
they stubbornly insist on con- 
tinuing down this road. 

What are the facts? In 1982 
the UK contributed about 24 
per cent to the financing of the 
Community budget and bene- 
fited from about 13 per cent of 
the Community expenditure 
which can be allocated between 
member-states. Since from a 
total budget of £13bn about 
£llbn can be allocated to 
member-states, the UK net con- 
tribution was about £ 1 . 2 bn. 

If there is no change, this 
scale of net contribution will 
continue. It can be made 
smaller either by reducing the 
UK share of financing or by in- 
creasing the UK share of expen- 
diture — or both. 

Last week's Green Paper con- 
tained several suggestions for 
additional methods of financing 
the Community budget which 
would have the broad general 
effect of making the shares of 
member-states in any additional 
finance roughly equal to their 
shares of Community gross 
domestic product. But with 


Greece already in the Commu- 
nity and Spain and Portugal 
waiting ip the wings, the UK 
will no longer be all that much 
of a poor relation, and the in- 
troduction of one of these new 
methods is unlikely to reduce 
the UK share of contributions 
significantly. 

There is another suggestion 
for new revenue “related to 
agricultural indicators" — which 
presumably means a sort of tax 
on agricultural production. This 
would certainly help the UK if 
it could be made to finance 
about one-third of the budget, 
but at this sort of level it stands 
very i'rttle chance of being ac- 
cepted by most member states. 
The one really significant bene- 
fit to the UK— a levy on im- 
ported oil— his been discarded, 
presumably because of likely 
objections by other member 
states and the international re- 
percussions which it would en- 
tail. 

On the very best of assump- 
tions about changes in the 
method of financing, and ignor- 
ing the increase in the UK's 
percentage share which will 
certainly result from the entry 
of Spain and Portugal to the 
EEC. one cannot envisage the 
UK's overall contribution fall- 
ing below 22 per cent — with a 
marginal rate (a re-vamped 
VAT perhaps combined with a 
modest agricultural production 
levy) of 20 per cent. If the 


UK’s share of allocated expen- 
diture remains at IS per cent 
the net contribution would then 
become £lbn- 

The main remedy, therefore, 
has to be found— as it has been 
for the past three years — on the 
expenditure side of the Com- 
munity budget. But how? 

The UK's present sh^re of 
allocated expenditure is made 
up of 10 per cent of agricul- 
tural expenditure (05 per cent 
of the budget) and 20 per cent 
of the rest— an overall 13 per 
cent 

No-one pretends that agricul- 
tural expenditure will actually 

decrease significantly in 

volume. Therefore other expen- 
diture (regional fund, social 
fund, energy, transport, etc) 
has to rise. But tf this 
is done by the application of 
general policies and not by 
specific measures for the UK, 
then other eligible member 
states also have to benefit. 

The UK at present gets about 
20 per cent of non-ogricullural 
expenditure, including 24 per 
cent from the regional fund. 
When Spain and Portugal join 
the Community the UK share 
of the regional fund will drop 
to well below 20 per cent. 

Even ignoring the Impact of 
Spain and Portugal, it seems to 
be impossible for the UK to get 
more than 25 per cent of non- 
agricult ura I expenditure by the 
application of general policies. 


Since It will contribute at the 
marginal rate at least 20 per 
cent to the financing of this 
extra expenditure. Us net gain, 
is only five units for every 100 
units of expenditure. 

To “compensate" for two- 
thirds of the deficit (say for 
£G 00 m) there would have to be 
total new expenditure from the 
Community budget of £12bn — 
almost doubling the present 
size. 

Although such an increase is 
desirable, for quite other 
reasons than the UK problem, 
it is highly unlikely to occur, 
in real terms, to this decade. 
For one thing - it would be 
wholly unacceptable to West 
Germany, which already has a 
problem as the other major.net 
contributor. It would also be 
unacceptable to France, Den- 
mark and the Benelux coun- 
tries, who would themselves 
become net contributors. 

So the "restructuring" idea 
is a non-runner. It would be 
best if everyone were to recog- 
nise this and to face the fact 
before it is too late. The UK 
problem must either be for- 
gotten or there must be a con- 
tinuation of the specific expendi- 
ture designed to help only, the 
UK and perhaps West Germany 
— the way the problem has been 
solved up to now. 

Horry Softer is former direc- 
tor for budgetary financing in 
the EEC Commission, 


Swiss unveil measures to 
support hard-hit regions 


BY JOHN WICKS IN ZURICH 

THE Swiss Government has 
proposed new measures aimed 
at supporting economically 
weak regions of the country 
and encouraging innovative 
ventures by small business. 
The proposals follow the 
recent announcement of a 
StvFr 970m (£31.3m) econ- 
omic revival and job-creation 
p-'o gramme. 

The regional development 
measures are Intended par- 
ticularly to help areas 
affected by the current 
difficulties of the watch 
Industry, as well as the 
mountain cantons. The 
Federal Council believes that 
the economies of these 
regions are likely to remain 
troubled for several years. 

The proposals foresee a 
broadening of existing facili- 
ties for granting government 
guarantees and contributions 


to interest costs. At the same 
time, the Government would 
support the work of so-called 
“ innovation advisory units " 
in Individual cantons or 
communities. 

An existing fund to aid the 
mountain cantons would be 
gradually fed with an 
addUonal SwFr 300m (£9 7m) 
between 1986 and 1994. 

Apart from this, the Federal 
Council wants to see an 
innovation guarantee fund set 
up. This would be financed 
initially by a non- repayable 
government contribution of 
SwFr 100m and would support 
projects undertaken by com- 
panies with fewer than 500 
employees. Guarantees would 
cover up to 85 per cent of 
project costs. 

Tills is intended to 
encourage the Introduction of 
new forms of micro-technology 


Greek-Soviet co-operation agreement signed 


BY VICTOR WALKER IN ATHENS 


GREECE AND the Soviet Union 
yesterday signed a 10-year 
agreement ou co-operation in 
the economic, industrial, 
scientific and technological sec- 
tors that provides also for 
efforts to increase two-way 
trade. 

It was signed by Dr Andreas 
Papandreou, the Greek Prime 
Minister, and Mr Nikolai 
Tikhonov, his Soviet counter- 
part. qn the second day of a 
three-day official visit by the 
latter to Athens. 

Dr Papandreou said yesterday 
that a new page was opening 
in relations between the two 
countries. He added that he had 
accepted an invitation to visit 
Moscow, and hoped to go soon. 

The 10-year agreement pro- 
vides for the construction In 
Greece of an alumina plant 
with an initial annual produc- 
tion capacity of 600,000 tons, 
which will use Greek bauxite 
as raw material, and of an 


ancillary caustic soda unit. 

It Is not known how much of 
the alumina will go to the 
Soviet Union or East European 
countries. This question stalled 
a similar proposal agreed four 
years ago. 

The agreement provides also 
for a Soviet role In planning 
and constructing hydroelectric 
and thermoelectric power 
stations in Greece, the moderni- 
sation and electrification of the 
Greek rail network, and con- 
struction of a pipeline that will 
eventually enable Greece to buy 
Soviet natural gas. 

There is to be similar co-oper- 
ation in production of building 
materials, construction of sew- 
age disposal units and hospitals 
in Greece, and the carrying out 
of Industrial and other works in 
the Soviet Union. 

In the agricultural sector, the 
Soviet Union will help to build 
irrigation systems, wheat silos, 
and agro-industrial complexes. 


and units for processing agri- 
cultural waste into animal 
feedstuff's. 

Technological co-operation 
will range from prospecting for 
minerals to research into alter- 
native sources of power, 
including solar energy. 

The agreement foresees possi- 
bilities of increasing trade in a 
wide variety of products, includ- 
ing Soviet machinery, crude 
oil and petroleum products and 
natural gas, and Greek alumina 
and aluminium products, 
cement, marble, agricultural 
products — such as olive oil, cot- 
ton, citrus fruits and canned 
juices'— and a range of indus- 
trial consumer goods. 

Mr Tikhonov today will 
meet President Constantine 
Kara mantis, visit Athens muni- 
cipality, and the Hellenic ship- 
yards near Athens owned by 
Mr Stavros Niarchos, the ship- 
ping magnate. 

A joint communique is to be 



Mr Tikhonov . . . three-day 
visit to Athene 

Issued In Athens and Moscow 
after his return to the Soviet 
capital tomorrow. 


Quails on 
horizon for 
Soviet; 
spacemen 

MOSCOW — Quail dtonera may 
be In 'the offing for future 
. cosmonauts if' scientists are 
. successful In trying to hatch 
eggs from the game birds la 
outer space. 

The Soviet space programme 
now concentrates on flights 
lasting more than six months 
and scientists here are evi- 
dently determined .to provide 
cosmonauts with a more varied 
cuisine during their long 
sojourns In space. . 

Tass, the offiefid jSovtef news 
agency, said -yesterday that 
Soviet and Czechoslovak 
scientists had designed . - a 
special container for quail 
eggs that ' win keep them 
motionless and at a constant 
temperature during -the space 

flight. • - 

“If the experiment proves a 
success, this will lay the be- 
ginning for . the creation of 
- mini quail Farms to conditions 
of weightlessness- to supply 
cosmonauts with food during 
lengthy flights,” Tass said. 
Details of the experiment and 
when it would be launched 
were not provided. Nor did 
Tass explain how spacemen 
■would manage to kill and 
clean the quails and then dis- 
pose of their remains while 
circling the globe. 

The quail has bees chosen be- 
cause its eggs hatch in 15-17 
days while the common hen's 
egg need* 21 days* incube- 
_ tton. 

A single quail, Tass sold, is 
capable of laying 250 to 300 
eggs, a year. 

Last May, Tass reported that 
Parisian chefs had created a 
special menu for - the joint 
Soviet-French space flight last 
summer. The diet of French 
cosmonaut Jean - Loup 
Chretien would consist of 
paid, crab paste, cheese, 
ragout of hare and spiny 
lobster, the agency said. In 
' all, the diet was to comprise 
three menus of three courses 
each. 

The French Government, how- 
ever, later explained, without 
giving any reason, that the 
menus had been cut to one 
course each. 

AP 


Lorries stranded 

A four-day-old strike by 
Italian customs officials had 
stranded about 1.400 lorries on 
both sides of the two main 
tunnels between France and 
Italy, AP. resorts from 
Chamonix. ■ 


The Pclco Rcmy Road Gang. 

A balanced electrical system to reduce the 
cost of maintenance on diesel-powered equipment. 



Provides unified power. 

The Road Gang from Delco Remy . . . 
electrical components working together 
to reduce vehicle maintenance on 
diesel-powered commercial equipment 

Here's what it's all about: 

• Maintenance-free Deico Heavy-Duty 
Freedom Batteries with the correct cold- 
cranking power for the particular size and 
type of engine. 

• Delco Remy Heavy-Duty CranWng 
Motors requiring no regular service 
between overhauls. Large enough 
to meet both hot- and cold- 
weather starting needs. 

• Dekotron* Heavy-Duty 
Alternators. Sealed bearings. 
Brushless design. Providing 
sufficient output to supply 
« the entire electrical system 
f * and still keep the batteries 
fully charged. 


Practically eliminates 
electrical system failures. 

Because Road Gang components are 
designed to work together as a complete 
electrical system, you realize a greater life 
span and virtually eliminate failures caused 
by undersize or poorly matched units. 

Reduces operating exists. 

Because Road Gang components have 
no regular service needs of their awn, 
they reduce maintenance time aswefl as 
the risk of road failures. By choosing 
among the various models, sizes and 
performances we offer, you can select 
the exact Road Gang team for your 
vehicle. 

Hie Delco Remy Road Gang. 

Proved worldwide to reduce the cost of * 
maintenance. Perhaps it's time you 
considered the long-term benefits of 
choosing a matched team of electrical 
components for your vehicles. 

from 


re: 


Join the Gang. The Road Gang fror 
. Delco Remy, Division of General Motel , 
/Wton Keynes, England; Russelsheim, 

W. Germany; Gennevilliers, France; Milan, 
Italy. World Headquarters — Anderson. 
Indiana, (ISA 


A v Id leader m automotive electrical systems. 



■ 


Delco Remy 
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Berlin’s 
DM 100m 
drain 
for sale 

B/ InTw Cofitt In Berlin 

FOR RENT; /« West Berlin , 
Europe’s . oldest urban ele- 
vated 345 kins of track with 
77 stations. Some repairs 
needed. Contact East German 
Gbffcmntenf. 

WANTED: Urban njilicay. 

Contact West Berlin city 
government. 

East Germany urgently wants 
to get rid of West Berlin's 
sprawling public transport 
system, the S-Bahn, which it has 
operated since 1945. 

The S-Bahn has become a 
DM 100m (£27_2m) annual drain 
on the East German treasury at 
a time when East Germany has 
to pay some $600m in Interest 
on its debts to the West this 
year. 

The S-Bahn in West Berlin 
was severed from its East 
Berlin half by the building of 
the Wall in 1961. Until then, it 
was used by .400,000 West 
Berliners daily. .Today, fewer 
than 10,000 West Berliners ride 
what remains of the railway 
system after East Germany cut 
the service radically i n 1980. 

When the Stadtbahn was in- 
augurated in 1882, the 15 km 
rail Knk across Berlin was 
Europe’s first urban viaduct 
railway. A railway ring around 
'Berlin was completed five years 
later. 

In pre-war days a “bankers’ 
express” left Wannsee station 
in the south of the city at 10.00 
in the morni’u*, arriving ten 
minutes later at busy Pots- 
darner Plata, 20 km away. A 
similar trip today by S-Bahn 
takes a good hour in a nearly 
deserted, - rattling carriage 
which posses empty platforms 
and decayed* stations. 

Potsdamer Platz Is in no- 
man’s land between West and 
East Berlin. 

East Germany’s Transport 
Minister soys West Berlin must 
begin negotiations soon with 
him on the S-Bahn as the East 
Germans are tired of financing 
it. 

East Germany, however, can 
only lease the S-Bahn; it can- 
not sell it to West Berlin. The 
East German Reichsbahn was 
given the operating rights for 
the S-Bahn by the Allies in 
1945. who Kp« ownership of 
the urban railway which they 
inherited from the defeated 
German Reich. - - - 
West Berlin planners hope to 
resurrect the S-Bahn piece by 
piece and integrate it with the 
existing underground and bus 
systems. 

West Berlin’s governing 
mayor. Herr SUe&anl vwc^ ,W ei*- 
sacker, -noted-, y e st erd ay that, 
although funds age extremely 
short. K must ttH be forgotten 
that the S-Bahn remains, a “clasp 
for all of Berlin.” 


James Buchan on the campaign trail with W. Germany’s Social Democrat leader 

Vogel abandons lofty 
air for down 
to earth approach 


A CURIOUS synthesis is taking 
place between the two great 
rivals in the West German elec- 
tion campaign. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl (52) 
is at heart a sociable man, with 
an easy manner towards voters. 
Yet since taking power in 
October he has often sought to 
project himself as a lonely 
statesman, displaying (to use a 
favourite phrase) “ the style 
and dignity " of his high office. 

lq contrast. Herr Hans Jochen 


WEST GERMAN 
ELECTIONS 



March 6 


Vogel (57), the Social Democrat 

candidate, is much cooler by . . 

nature and is still marked by elegant but gruesome vehicle. 


Herr Vogel’s nature. First stop 
was Mainz, a Christian Demo- 
crat stronghold, where he was 
due to address a rally of local 
Social Democrat town and 
county councillors. 

Instead of giving a worthy 
prepaired speech on the prob- 
lems facing West German 
towns, he launched into a pas- 
sionate call for U.S. flexibility 
in negotiations on intermediate- 
range missiles. This took so long 
that he had little time even to 
condemn the Kohl Govern- 
ment’s “reactionary” social 
policies, let alone inner-city 
problems. He was vigorously 
applauded. 

Later, as the special train 
chugged up the left bank of the 
Rhine, he explained why he had 
abandoned the prepared text. 
“It was boring.” he saiid, and 
the faithful needed a bit. of 
shaking up. 

His carriage, with its walnut 
panelling and silvered windows, 
is the sole survivor of the five 
in sendee with the Reichsbahn 
for the Nazi leaders — Goering 
or Ribbentrop. the guard was 
not quite sure. Herr Kohl would 
certainly have referred to his 



POSTER POWER: Herr Vogel (left) and Chancellor Kohl stare down from a hoarding at a 

pensive Frankfurt voter 


the hauteur of the eternal prize 
pupiL His careful lawyer’s for- 
mulations often conceal his 
opinion but not bis boundless 
self-confidence. Yet. in the 
course of his recent political 
career he has learnt to slap 
backs like the best of them. 

As politicians go, both men 
are fairly convincing m their 
adopted roles — or rather, 
equally unconvincing — whether 
it be Herr Kohl bent double 
over Mrs Nancy Reagan’s hand 
in Washington or Herr Vogel 
sporting a funny nose ait a 
Munich carnival. 

A long train journey across 
West Germany on Saturday 
showed the different sides of 


Herr Vogel took it all in his 
stride. 

Displaying as much charm as 
confidence, he explained why 
he “would not exclude” becom- 
ing Chancellor in March with 
only two parliamentary parties 
in the Bundestag. The Free 
Democrats would not survive, 
he said, and as for the Greens, 
they were on the way down not 
least because, to young voters, 
he was not a candidate 
burdened by “harsh decisions” 
in the past like Helmut Schmidt 
but had come from outside the 
“artificial world of Bonn.” 

He even allowed himself a 
little cynicism in discussing the 
campaign by Herr Kohl’s 


UNITED STATES forces could withdraw from West Germany 
if it refused to deploy new U.S. nuclear missiles, Herr Franz- 
Josef Strauss, leader of the right-wing Christian Social Union, 
said yesterday. Renter reports from Munich. He told Quick 
magazine that many U.S. politicians had told him that a failure 
by West Germany to station medium -range Pershing-2 missiles, 
if disarmament negotiations fail in Geneva, would produee “ an 
incurable rift” in Nato. 

Any Government which denied its ally necessary arma- 
ments would destroy the alliance, and the result would be 
withdrawal of the U.S. troops, he said. 


Christian Democrats to portray 
themselves as the party that 
had launched and would safe- 
guard an economic upturn. “We 
did it in the 1980 federal elec- 
tions, too, and it paid off.” he 
said, although the upturn has 
yet to appear fully. 

But three hours later, in 
Muenster on the edge of West 
Germany’s northern flatlands, 
Herr Vogel had a packed hall 
on its feet with his bitter de- 
nunciations of tile Government’s 
lifting of some rent controls 


and restriction of student 
grants. If his chief method of 
humour, an elaborate irony, was 
deadened by the surroundings, 
his audience certainly left the 
hall "motivated” (a favourite 
Vogel phrase). 

“They are r unnin g.” he said 
of his supporters. “It is just 
like 1972.” when the Social De- 
mocrats came from behind to 
win. 

In Roman Catholic Cologne 
on Monday evening. Herr Kohl 
began stodgily. Greeted with 


spotlights and deafening ap- 
plause as “our Chancellor,” he 
took a while to put aside his 
Bonn mantle s?d do what he 
does best, which is to restate 
traditional values in a tradi- 
tional way. 

Hissing from a group of be- 
Ieagured hecklers in a corner 
of the immense Sporthalie gave 
hi™ an opportunity to remind 
them that they could not act 
so “in the other part of our 
Fatherland.” 

He roved over post-war his- 
tory and the alliance with the 
U.S., called on people to roll up 
their sleeves, approved mother- 
hood, complained that many 
young people were milksops. By 
the tim«» be- came to the bit 
about “more authority for 
parents and in schools.” his 
audience was stamping its feet 
with pleasure. 

“Vote for the upturn,” said a 
huge sign behind the podium. 
Altogether, it sounds very much 
like a winning formula. 


Cheysson paints 
sobering picture 
of Andropov 


BY DAVID HOUSEGO IN PARIS 

A SOBERING picture of Mr - 
Yuri Andropov, the Soviet 
leader, has emerged from 
descriptions by M Claude Chey- 
sson. the French Foreign 
Minister, who met him at the 
Kremlin on Monday. 

The meeting was the climax 
to M Cheysson’s four-day visit 
to the Soviet Union — the first by 
a French Foreign Minister since 
the Socialists came to power. 
From M Cheysson's account, as 
reported in the French Press 
yesterday, the visit served 
mainly to highlight the wide gap 
between the French and Soviet 
position over the central issue 
of the nuclear balance. 

M Cheysson found Mr Andro- 
pov to be a man who is “severe, 
exact, who shows no emotion 
and sticks to the facts and to a 
mathematician's reasoning.” He 
opened the discussion with a 
40-minute monologue setting 
out the Soviet position over the 
deployment of intermediate 
range missiles. 

M Cheysson sadd the state- 
ment paid little regard to 
French views, but was directed 
primarily towards the whole of 
Nato and particularly the U.S. 

M Cheysson, who called the 
Soviet leader, “non-romantic.” 
said Mr Andropov reminded him 
of M Maurice Couve de Mur- 
ville, a former Foreign Minister 
under de Gaulle and later Prime 
Minister, who is known both for 
bis dry, quick intellect and bis 

courtesy. 

According to M Cheysson. the 
Russians showed no interest In 
the French argument that 
French' nuclear veapons should 
not be counted in an agreement 
between the Soviet Union and 
the U.S. 

“Our wish to consider our 
nuclear forces as independent 
did not interest him.” said M 
Cheysson. “He wanted to take 


MADRID — The son ol Mr 
Yuri Andropov said today his 
father was a bard working 
man with little time for art 
and other pursuits attributed 
to him in the Western Press. 

In a break from his work 
at the Madrid European 
Security Review Conference, 
Mr Igor Andropov also said 
his father spoke average 
English and could understand 
almost everything he read. 

“As far hack as I remember, 
he was a hard worker," Mr 
Andropov said in his first 
extensive contact with the 
Western Press since his father 
took over the Soviet leader- 
ship last November. 

into account our forces but not 
our arguments.” 

M Cheysson obviously felt he 
had scored a point by telling Mr 
Andropov that by including 
French forces in any overall 
nuclear balance he was in effect 
pushing France towards rejoin- 
ing A’ato’s military wing — a goal 
the Russians would not espouse. 

But the whole tenor of the 
conversation was obviously a far 
cry from the privileged relation- 
ship that France had under 
former President G is card 
d’Estaing as the Soviet Union's 
first point of contact in Western 
Europe. This ended with the 
much tougher stance taken by 
the Socialists over Poland and 
Afghanistan. 

Though a visit by President 
Mitterrand to the Soviet Union 
has not been ruled out. it has 
clearly been put on ice. M 
Cheysson did not despair of 
convincing Moscow that Nato 
was serious about the deploy- 
ment of intermediate range 
weapons at the end of the year 
if the Geneva disarmament 
talks failed. 


Government intervenes in 
Swedish pay deadlock 

' BY OUR STOCKHOLM CORRESPONDENT 

SWEDEN'S Social Democratic of SAF. the employers’ feder- 
Govemment is trying to mediate at ion. 


in the deadlocked national wage 
negotiations. The lack of agree- 
ment is putting its economic 
recovery programme at risk. 

The decision to intervene 
came alter a threatened strike 
in mse key industrial areas." by' 
The Landsorganisation ~ (LO), 
Mhb federation representing 20 
blue-collar ' unions, and -a 
counter threat of a lock-out by 
industries which are members 
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Mr Olof Palme, the Prime 
Minister, had hoped for an early 
and low wage settlement in this 
year’s round of centralised 
talks to help Swedish exporters 
build on the competitive advan- 
tages gained by the 16 per cent 
devaluation of Jhe Krona. 

Instead, -the*Lb’aiid theSAF 
broke a 30-year tradition of 
centralised wage discussions and 
have been pursuing talks at 
industry-level. 

The break came when the 
unions rejected SAF*s offer to 
extend existing contracts rather 
than agree new ones. This 
formula would have increased 
pay by an average of 6.5 per 
cent this year. 

The offer reflected the 
employers’ inability to reach 
agreement among themselves on 
a common negotiating stand. 
Some members, such as Volvo, 
the vehicle and industrial group, 
had publicly criticised the cen- 
tralised national pay negotia- 
tions for not allowing wide 
enough wage differentials 
between skilled and unskilled 
workers. 

The LO, which had supported 
the Government’s call for wage 
restraint with a demand for an 
extra 2.1 per cent, responded 
by cancelling existing pay con- 
tracts and threatening to strike 
in key industries. 

Such a strike would have had 
an indirect impact on com- 
panies employing skilled wor- 
kers belonging to the powerful 
metal workers union, which has 
been increasingly at odds with 
the LO leadership. The metal 
workers want separate wage 
negotiations with their counter- 
part employers’ association. 
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Some timely words of 
advice for companies 



“ We had a design and fixed price 
in only 6 weeks” 


It was finished in just a year 
which saved us time 
and money 5 



"They handed over exactly 
on schedule” 


"Its quality met our 
highest expectations” 


Office Building of 56,000 sq-ft. at Wallington, Surrey, for Haslemere Estates. 

Architects: lister Drew and Associates. 


Multi-storey buildings take time 
to plan, design and build. And time 
costs money. 

The Kingsworthy method of 
building can halve project times, and 
save money. 

Kingsworthy also ensures that 
your company gets occupation on 
time, so commercial use starts sooner. 

As over 1000 satisfied clients 
have found before. 

Kings worthy’s success is based 
on a unique ‘Dry’ Envelope’ design 
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Technological Achievement. 
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quality of construction in addition to 
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AMERICAN NEWS 


Brazil attempts 
to offset effects 
of devaluation 

BY ANDREW WHITLEY IN RIO D£ JANEIRO 


THE BRAZILIAN Government 
has announced a package of 
measures to relieve the impact 
on industry of last week's 23 per 
cent devaluation of the cruzeiro. 
The package makes few conces- 
sions to those companies, public 
or private, which borrowed 
heavily abroad in recent years. 

At the same time Sr Emane 
Galveas. the Finance Minister. 

said the Government did not 
intend to re-introduce price con- 
trols on most goods as had been 
widely feared. 

The main points of the pack- 
age, agreed after a series of 
ministerial meetings over the 
last few days, arc: 

• Import duties on raw 
materials have been cut from 
25 per cent to 15 per cent. 
Wheat and oil. the two largest 
single import items, which are 
already free of duties, will 
therefore suffer the full impact 
of the devaluation. 

• Export taxes on a range of 
primary products have been set 
at 20 per cent, to help maintain 
their world market price. The 
list of goods involved has not 


been released. 

• Private Brazilian companies 
are to benefit from three new 
capital support programmes 
which will be organised through 
the BNDES, the state develop- 
ment bank, retails are to be 
worked out 

• Holden of Government 
Treasury Bills adjusted in line 
with the exchange rate are to 

be taxed at the rate of 45 per 
cent on the differential between 
the adjusted exchange rate and 
Brazil's inflation - accounting 
system of "monetary correc- 
tion." 

• The export credit premium 
Of 11 per cent is to be main- 
tained for at least the first half 
of the year. Brazil has had a 
long battle with the U.S. over 
retention of the premium. 

The refusal of die govern- 
ment to give any protection to 
companies with debts in dollars, 
apart from those who took out 
new loans after last October 
when the country's external 
crisis broke, will be disappoint- 
ing to an already angry set of 
Brazilian industrialists. 


Debt postponement sought 


BY ANDREW WHITLEY IN RIO 
BRAZIL HAS asked the leading 
industrialised nations which 
provided it with a S 1 . 2 bn 
f£T82m) emergency loan last 
December to permit a delay in 
repayments. 

The Brazilian Foreign Ministry 
confirmed yesterday that telexes 
have been sent to member 
countries or the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements (BIS), 
which co-ordinated the loan, 
asking for a postponement 

Brazil is suffering an acute 
shortage of hard currency be- 
cause little new money has 
entered the country from abroad 
since the end of last year and 
liquid foreign exchange reserves 
are non-existent. The govern- 
ment is finding it difficult to 
meet trade and loan payments. 

The first instalment of the 
BIS loan, believed to be S400m, 
is due for repayment at the end 
of this month, with the 
remainder understood to be 
falling due in late March. 

There has been no official con- 


DE JANEIRO 

Srmatioa of the details of the 
Brazilian request. But telexes 
sent out by the central bank 
last week to the embassies of 
the countries participating in 
the loan — including Britain, 
the U.S., Japan, Italy and Saudi 
Arabia — apparently asked 
that both the first and second 
repayments be made simul- 
taneously at a later date. 

Relief for the hard-pressed 
Brazilian central bank should 
follow within days of the 
expected signing, at the end of 
this week, of the S4.4bn "Jumbo" 
loan agreed with some 136 
foreign banks. 

However, the actual amount 
disbursed to Brazil will be 
significantly less than 34.4bn 
because the mainly U.S. and 
West European banks which 
put up approximately $2.3bn 
in 90-day “ bridging loans ” to 
Brazil in the last quarter of 
1982 intend to repay themselves 
out of their contributions to 
the jumbo loan. 
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Rise in lending 
planned by 
World Bank 

By David Tonge 

THE WORLD BANK yesterday 
put the finishing touches to a 
package of measures designed 

to combat a Slump In its lend- 
ing programmes to the Third 
World, 

One key element of the 
package, which is doe to be 
announced today. Is an 
increase in the sums available 
for loans designed to help 
countries adjust their 
economies to deal with balance 
of payments problems. 

Most executive directors of 
(he bank are keen to see such 
“ structural adjustment lend- 
ing" account for more than 
10 per cent of bank lending, 
the present limit. They also 
wish to ease restrictions limit- 
ing- such loans to 30 per cent 
of World Bank lending to any 
country. 

Hie other key featnpre of 

the package Is an easier 
approach to existing projects. 
The bank plans to finance a 
larger share of local costs 
Involved In projects and make 
additional leans to ensure the 
completion of work already 
in hand. 


Caribbean call 
for emergency 
IMF meeting 

CASTRIES, ST LCCIA - Carib- 
bean leaders have called for an 
“emerge n cy meeting” of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund 
(IMF? to help third world nations 
struggling against the interna- 
tional recession. 

The IMF board of governors is 
scheduled to meet in September. 
But the Caribbean leaders, meet- 
ing at a summit conference here, 
said developing nations need to 
deal directly with the IMF now 
because of serious balacce-of- 
payments problems tw may 
cause them to default on loans. 

"The crisis cannot wait until 
the next IMF meeting/Mr Ed- 
ward Seaga, the Jamaican Prime 
Minister, told a news conference. 
"If we wait, there may be more 
ilpfaiHi, aawing panic in 
syst e m tint would eliminate the 
little gl— «w of light," Mr Seaga 
said. 

The two-day summit of 15 Car- 
ibbean leaders, was aimed pri- 
marily at strengthening Canada’ 
economic ties to the island na- 
tions. It was attended by the Ca- 
nadian Prime Minister, Mr Pi- 
ene Trudeau. 

Tbe leaders expressed concern 
about declining trade with Cana- 
da, and also about Canadian par- 
ticipation in President Reagan's 
Caribean Basin Initiative for re- 
gional development. Mr Rea- 
gan's plan excludes help to Gren- 
ada and other left-wing nations 
in the area. However, Mr Tru- 
deau stressed that Canada Is 
committed to doubling aid to 
$90m a year to die region. AP-DJ 


Steel recycler files 
under Chapter II 

STEELMET, a recyder of secon- 
dary metals, has filed for protec- 
tion from its creditors under 
Chapter 11 of the US. federal 
bankruptcy code, Reuter reports 
from Pittsburgh. 

Tbe company took the action 
because it was unable to reach 
satisfactory agreements on debt 
restructuring with its institution- 
al fenders, because of its sub- 
stantial fourth quarter loss re- 
ported last week ami because of 
delays in completing the sale of 
its metals processing subsidiary. 

Last weds, Steehnet said U was 
in default on Us debt agreement 
and announced a net loss of be- 
tween $5m and $7m on safes of 
about S37-5m In the fourth quar- 
ter ended November 30, 1980. 

The company also said it ex- 
pected the sale of its metals pro- 
cessing unit, otginally scheduled 
for last November, to be complet- 
ed next month. 


Jimmy Burns in Buenos Aires explains how a political crisis was narrowly averted 


Bignone defuses a constitutional 



A HIGH-RANKING official at 
the Argentine Ministry of the 
Interior, quite straight-faced, 
described last week's political 
crisis as “ totally routine.” 
" Relationships within the 
Government and between the 
different areas of Government 
are perfectly fluid. It’s all an 
invention of the Press.” he said. 

The official explanations 
cynically understated the 
political drama which is reliably 
understood to have been played 
out behind the scenes. 

Last Monday night, the jirnia- 
of army, navy, and airforce 
chiefs, after a six-hour meeting 
with President Reynaldo 
Bignone, informed the country 

that in had “ analysed and 

agreed” a broad package of 
new policy guidelines for 
implementation by the military 
government 

The curt statement, with the 
key word “ agre e d," was the 
only public hint of what some 
military officials were prepared 
to admit only privately — that 
the Government had defused, at 
least in the short-term, a 
political time bomb which had 
threatened the resignation 0 f 
Geu Bignone, the overthrow of 
the junta, and the prospect of 
an todefimte postponement of 
the pledged return to civilian 
rule by 1984. 

The meeting was the final 
stage of a rearguard action to 
prevent a coup orchestrated by 
junior and middle rank officers, 
counting the understanding of 


at least one general and 
supported by elements within 
the airforce and navy. 

The guidelines they agreed 
upon have not been publicly 
revealed, but the Government is 
believed to have settled for a 
prompt conclusion to the con- 
tinuing Falklands investigation. 
The full findings, believed to 
contain a strong criticism of the 
former junta and Sr Nicanor 
Costa Mendes, the Foreign 
Minister, could be published in 
April. Sr Jorge Wehbe, the 
Economy Minister, will be 
allowed to stay on as long- as be 
shows early success in his .drive 
against inflation, despite pres- 
sure from some quarters to sack 
him. 

Politicians are to be informed 
that the earliest possible elec- 
tion date is in the last two 
weeks of October. The official 
explanation for this is that 
“ up-dating electoral rolls takes 
a long time,” 

A more Important reason Is 
that the military wants to give 
the politicians time to settle 
their internal differences and 
agree not to intrude too deeply 
into three issues in particular: 
human rights, military promo- 
tions, and defence (budget and 
planning). 

On corruption, the junta has 
officially agreed to activate 
military courts and to give its 
backing to civilian judges cur- 
rently Investigating allegations 
of corruption. 

This week, three former high 


ranking officials were granted 
bail pending charges of misuse 
of public office. The fact that 
all three were civilians 
prompted suggestions that they 
would be used as the scapegoats 
for certain military ills. 

— Two days before the meet- 
ing, the pro-army newspaper La 
Razon published on its front 
page details of a document 
which strongly criticised the 
military leadership and which 
reveals some of the strains the 
junta is facing. 

The statement was signed by 
a group of retired generals, but 
the fact that it was leaked to 
tbe press at all and that tbe 
signatories were not imme- 
diately arrested (the document 
had been handed to the junta 
on January 29) suggested that 
the Government may paradoxi- 
cally have had a hand in it — 

Earlier this month. Gen 
Cristino Nicolaides. the army 
chief, is believed to have 
informed President Bignone 
that young officers were grow- 
ing dangerously restless and 
that it was time that the 
Government adopted some firm 
measures to show that it still 
held the Initiative. 

The officers are believed to 
have been provoked by a 
number of issues, including: 

• The increasingly outspoken 
criticism voiced by politicians 
of the military's conduct in the 
Falklands war. Many young 
officers — some of whom fought 
competently and bravely — are 


angered by the way the 
Government's Inadequate 
investigation has left guilty 
generals untouched. 

• The increasingly outspoken 

reports in the local media 
questioning the military’s 
human rights record. About 
2.000 young officers from the 
rank of second lieutenant to 
colonel are understood to hwe 
taken part in kidnapping, 
torture and summary execu- 
tions of political suspects 
following the 1976 coup. 

These officers now fear that 
their superiors will make (hem 
scapegoats for past excesses 
and deliver them into the hands 
of civilian courts. Their cur 
rent hero Is Gen Camps, rthfr 
former Buenos Aires police 
chief. He is the only senior 
officer to have admitted piib- 
idy that most of the diso- 
apeared are probably dead - he 
claims that the killings were 
fully justified as part of the 
war against terrorism. 

The increasingly numerous 
reports In the lock! media al- 
leging financial corruption on 
the part of senior military offi- 
cers as well as civilians work- 
ing for the military govern- 
ment None o fthe young offi- 
cers has occupied a govern- 
ment post They believe that at 
least some of the allegations 
may be true. At a time of 
severe economic problems 
when the young officers’ take- 
home pay has been sharply re- 
duced by inflation, the officers 


recent bureaucrats who appar- 
ently use their uniform to ^ob 
the state. '-J: . 

Underlying thesO" grievance 
is the more generalised concern 
that tbe armed forces have" over 
their shattered 'image following 
the end of the , Falklands war, 
' Young officers, = particularly 
those who fought, most 
vehemently 4n the earlier ami- 
subversion " war, do not. relish 
the prospect of handing over 
power to the civilians from a 
position, of military - weakness. 

In a series of meetings lead- 
ing up to the agreement, a num- 
ber of possible ' responses to 
these pressures were- .con- 
Siderod by the military rulers. 

Brig Gen Augusto Hughes, 
the chief of the air force — many 
of whose young: pilots, were 
sacrificed during the war — 
argued strongly for a major 
Clamp-down on the press. The 
sacking of Gen Bignone and Sr 
Wehbe was also considered. 

Gen Bignone is understood to 
have argued strongly in his own 
defence as a symbol of modera- 
tion. without which Argentine 
politics would be plunged into 
chaos. In the end a -compromise 
appears to have been reached. 

But Gen Bignone and the 
junta chiefs know they are 
walking a tightrope On the one 
side, is the threat of a major 
revolt from within their own 
ranks. On the other, there is 
the possibility that not all poli- 
ticians will agree to the condi- 
tions which .are' put to them. 


WASHINGTON STATE POWER UTILITY NEARS DEFAULT 


Why the U.S. bond market may go Whoops 


BY RICHARD LAMBERT IN NEW YORK 


ONE OF THE biggest borrowers 
on the UJ5. municipal bond 
market is within a matter of 
weeks of financial disaster. 
Unless there is some last 
minute compromise, it appears 
increasingly likely that the 
Washington Public Power 
Supply System will default on 
$2ibn of loans. 

In scale and complexity, the 
affair is without parallel in the 
U.S. securities markets. 

The most shocking part of 
the story is that the money was 
borrowed to finance two nuclear 
power projects in the Pacific 
North West which are unlikely 
ever to be completed. They 
were both cancelled in the early 
stages of construction just over, 
a year ago. when it became 
clear that it would be impos- 
sible to raise the extra glObn 
(£6.5bn) or. so which the two 
plants would need to be com- 
pleted. Full repayment ■ of 
capital and interest on the 
bonds already issued for these 
two defunct schemes would 
amount to some $7bn over 30 
years. 

But tbe Supply System, which 
as a result of all its horrendous 
problems is universally known 
as "Whoops," is now scrabbl- 
ing to meet debts amounting to 
3194m which are due on the 
two plants by July. Apart from 
around $90m in the bank, its 
only asset is an undertaking by 
the utilities which backed the 
projects in the first place that 
they would pay the financing 
costs whether or not the plants 
ever produced power. These 
undertakings are now being 
contested in a number of court 
actions, both the timing and 
outcome of which are uncertain. 

With these cases in the 
balance. Whoops officials ad- 
mitted last week that there 
could be a default by April. 

Whoops was created in 1957 
by a group of utilities in the 
North West which wanted to 
obtain economies of scale in 
power generation. It was set up 
as a municipal corporation, and 
although it was given no taxing 
authority, it had one great — and 
eventually fatal — power: the 

ability to issue tax-exempt 
bonds. 

Until the late 1960s, nearly 
all the power supply in the 
area had come from hydro- 
electricity — and since the price 
was cheap, the demand was 



The near disaster at the Three Mile Island power plant (above) meant extra coots for Its 
already hardened Washington counterparts 


strong. But there was a limit 
to how much extra power could 
be produced from such resources 
and by the end of the decade an 
ambitious construction pro- 
gramme had been initiated 
in the region, including three 
nuclear plants for Whoops. 

Each of these three schemes 
was separately financed, and the 
individual projects were guaran- 
teed by the Bonneville Power 
Administration (BPA), a federal 
agency set up under the New 
Deal to market power from a 
series of Government operated 
dams along the Columbia River. 

Although these were huge 
schemes, it seemed within a few 
years that they might prove 
inadequate. Whoops itself never 
made a load forecast, but based 
on the projections of its support- 
ing utilities, it began to put 
together plans for two more 
nuclear power plants — the ill- 
fated projects four and five. It 
was encouraged in this by the 
BPA, which in 1976 warned its 
utility customers that It would 
be unable to meet their extra 
power needs after June, 1983. 

But there was to be one key 
difference about projects four 
and five. By the time they 
needed money, the Internal 


Revenue Service had ruled "that 
BPA-backed bonds could no 
longer qualify for tax exempt 
status. Rather than lose this 
attraction, the 88 utilities back- 
ing the two schemes decided 
to raise the money on the 
strength of their own guaran- 
tees. 

Thereafter, it was downhill 
almost all the -way. Whoops was 
bedevilled by inefficient 
management, inflation, high 
interest rates, and extra costs 
incurred as a result of the 
near disaster at Three Mile 
Island. It became increasingly 
dear that the region's power 
demands had . been wildly 
overestimated. 

Just under two years ago, 
Whoops finally faced reality. 
The five plants were going to 
cost $23.Sbn to complete, 
nearly SSbn more than the 
previous estimate. Faced with 
the need to raise ttttra in a 
year when its financial status 
was already crumbling. Whoops 
began to cut back. 

The current position is that 
total borrowings amount to some 
$8.4bn. Projects four and five 
have been cancelled, and con- 
struction on project one — 


which Is around three fifths 
complete— has been delayed for 
five years. Project two Is due 
to be operating by early next 
year, and needs roughly 
another 3150m for completion.’ 
That money should not prove 
too great a problem, but there 
is much more uncertainty about 
project three, which needs 
around $950m to be completed, 
and is likely to nut out of funds' 


by around April. 

' There are two problems about 
- raising new bonds for this pro- 
ject. One is an initiative passed 
by- Washington State voters 
which would require their 
specific approval for any bond 
sale. This initiative has been 
ruled unconstitutional, but the 
finding is still subject to appeal. 

The other stems (from the 
worries on -Wall Street about 
projects four and five. If 
Whoops were to file for bank- 
ruptcy, for instance, it is not 
absolutely clear that the pro- 
jects could be kept separate as 
Intended. 

The overall outcome could 
hinge on a court case in Wash- 
ington State, which will deter, 
mine whether the contracts 
signed by the utilities in the 
state for. the two cancelled 
projects, were, valid. . If they 
were, -enough of the - utilities 
will probably pay what" they 
owe for Whoops to be able to 
keep Its bondholders at bay. 
• However, - • if . the worst 
happens. It will .not come as a 
sudden shock to the U.S. finan- 
cial system, along the lines of a 
Drysdale or a Penn Square. 
■ ’ On the other hand, the credit 
status— and So the financing 
costs— of borrowers from the 
. Pacific North .West could be 
very adversely affected. And 
the ! whole rauiriclpal bond 
market. - which has become an 
-Increasingly important source 
of finance, ..ip. ..recent years, 
would, take inf a new aura of 
'.risk. 


U.S. SUBSIDIARIES 

RETAIN WORKING CAPITAL DEFER TAXATION 


Special notice to Finance Director* multinational companies 
Leveraged leasing is used by major US. companies to preserve 
working capital by deferring taxes. .- 

A U.S. based specialist companynrockfog witb a Big 8 ” firm 
and Blue Chip lessees now makes leveraged leasing available 
to a broad range of companies. ' ’ 

If you wish, your U.S. subsidiary to retain working capital on 
recover taxes paid in last three years contact: 

In UJL: Jaslor Limited, P.O. Box 3, Derby, DE6 4JZ. Telex 
378198 PLYCRO G. In Europe: Roklos Associates, Case Postale 
303, 1211 Geneve 12, Suisse. Telex 28665 SOGIN CH. 


* Looking towards a better future? A future where 
you're free to expand, unrestricted by high interest, 
•rent or rates? 

Come to Cwmbran in Gwent; where the future for 
high-tech companies is so much better. 

Cwmbran is a thriving new town, set in some of the 


nation's loveliest countryside. It's a great place to get 
things done, and a beautiful place to live. 

Business our way is so successful,we've created 
Llantamam Park, a fully serviced industrial estate. 

You'll find as much space for your new plant as 
you could possibly wish. Hus excellent rail, road, air 


and sea communications. Full development area 
grants and incentives. A willing and skilled workforce. 
And help from the CDC in co-operation with the 
Borough of Torfaen - including a unique employment 
subsidy for small firms. 

Uantamam Park. It's got 


everything you need to ensure your success. Many 
high-tech firms arc already 'in the area. Like Ferranti, 
Inmos, Mitel and Data-iype Terminals. 

To see yourself in a productive, futuristic environ- 
ment, clip the coupon now. Or, sunply ring us for an 
'' .^appointment. You'll be in good company. 



Cwmbran V 

Businesssucceedsourway 




Financial Times Wednesday February 23 1983 



loiter who to turn to 

for money, ft’s who to turn down. 


Think back a few years. 

Remember what a small business was likely to receive from 
most places they approached for longer term finance? 


The cold shoulder. 

Today people are falling over themselves to help. 

At ICFC our door's been open to small businesses for 
almost forty years. 

And during that time we've learned quite a bit about 
providing them with the right kind of finance and advice. 

In fact we can fairly claim that no one else has anything 
like our experience and understanding. 

But then small firms are our bread and butter And of the 
6,500 companies we've dealt with, no two have had exactly the 
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same needs. So rather than offering cut-and-dried answers, we've 
given them made-to-measure help. 

It means being flexible and it means taking risks. 

It means being willing to provide as little as £5,000. Or as 
much as £2 milHon. While not shying away from new companies 
with new ideas. 

Which isn't to say we're prepared to hand out money 
willy-nilly 

We always start by assessing the viability of a business 
very carefully indeed. 

For both our sakes. 

Because in the long run, throwing money around can be 
even less constructive than not handing it out at aL |^|T ^ 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 




K. K. Sharma in New Delhi examines the implications of last weekend’s massacre 

Assam violence threatens India’s shaky unity 


" AFTER THE election, there 
will be a new movement, a new 
programme. We will see that 
the newly formed government 
does doi function.” 

A determined student leader, 
now evading arrest, said this in 
Gauhati, capital of Assam, just 
a fortnight before the violence 
began in the turbulent north- 
eastern Indian state to thwart 
the recent election. 

The bloody election to the 
Assam legislature has now 
ended after convulsive events 
which revive memories of the 
massacres that took place when 
the subcontinent was partitioned 
in 1947. Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi's Congress (I) party is 
set to form the state govern- 
ment. but under the shadow of 
the grim threat by the militant 
student leaders. 

It would be futile to pretend 
that any faith can be pinned 
on the outcome of the Assam 
election in which it was pre- 
dictable that Congress (I) would 
emerge as victor. The election 
was unwanted by major opposi- 
tion parties and many thousands 
of students, who boycotted the 
polls. 

The implications are grave 
for India's entire north-east 
flank, where an active insurrec- 
tion is being controlled with 
difficulty in four of the seven 
states. Indeed, the violence has 


disturbing Implications for 
national cohesion. 

The issue which sparked off 
last weekend’s turmoil — in 
which more than 1,000 died— 
has caused trouble before. 

Students seeking the expul- 
sion of " foreigners " from 
Assam brought the state to an 
economic halt in 1979 and 
1980. They claim that 7.8m im- 
migrants have moved into 
Assam from Bangladesh since 
the British left India. The 
Assamese feel economically and 
culturally swamped by Ben- 
galis— both of Indian and 
Bangladeshi origin — -id 
violence is emotionally anti- 
Bengali. 

Since 1980. 23 rounds of talks 
between the students and the 
Assamese Government found- 
ered because the Government 
was unwilling to accent the 
students' demands for the de- 
portation of all Bengalis. 

Bengali Hindu immigrants 
will not return to Moslem 
Bangladesh, even if the country 
agrees to take them — which it 
has not. It would be impossible 
to cope with the huge refugee 
problem which would arise. 

The students were particu- 
larly angered by the State 
Government's refusal to remove 
the immigrants’ names from the 
electoral rolls. The recent 


election was organised on the 
basis of electoral rolls which 
had remained unrevised since 
1978 and this was a major key 
to the partly organised, partly 
spontaneous outbursts of the 
past fortnight 

For a long time, people 
throughout the north-east have 
shared a common hostility to 
what they consider intruders 
from other parts of India and 
outside. ' In the states of 
Mizoram. Manipur, Nagaland 
and Tripura. Indians are repre- 
sented by the thousands of 
military and para-military forces 
who patrol their towns and 
villages. 

Insurrection festers all over 
the region which is linked to 
the mainland through a narrow 
corridor north of Bangladesh 
which can easily be snapped, 
as it has been by agitators in 
the past Secessionist voices are 
commonly heard in many of the 
states. Secessionist!! is not so 
strong in Assam, a state made 
up of diverse ethnic and 
religious groups with tribal 
affiliations, where at least four 
languages are spoken. Its 
primary concern remains the 
influx of immigrants. 

This worry was expressed by 
a former senior police official 
of Assam, dismissed before the 
election because of his sympa- 


thies for the leaders of the 
Assam movement, who said re- 
cently: “ If Mrs Gandhi wants 
to retain Assam as a colony, 
the reaction will be proportion- 
ate. Assam is no more a feder- 
ating unit of the Indian 
union, but an occupied terri- 
tory." This warning was pro- 
phetic. 

The election, for what it was 
worth, was organised with the 
help of more than 150.000 para- 
military forces and armed 
policemen. 

When the massacres took 
place in Nowgong district, the 
army took over law and order 
duties. The fear now is that 
what was to be a temporary 
show of force will become a 
permanent deployment, pin- 
ning down the army to duties 
which it has performed against 
rebel elements in the north- 
east. 

The Indian Government is 
now faced with the danger of 
a chain reaction. The federal 
set-up is constantly under 
threat and the Indian experi- 
ment of unity in diversity, of 
different races and religions 
submerging their differences, 
can easily founder if restive 
regional groups elsewhere in 
the country treat the Assam as 
a precedent. 

This is already more than a 


theoretical possibility in the 
north west, where the Sikh 
Aka I is are being roused by 
their religious and political 
leaders. 

In the south, regional parties 
have won elections easily ai the 
expense of national political 
parties. Sectarian strife, involv- 
ing the killing of Moslems and 
Hindus, are all too common all 
over the country. All these pre- 
sent a formidable challenge to 
national stability and unity. 

Unfortunately, the country’s 
politicians do little to combat 
the threat even though evidence 
has mounted that India’s unity 

could easily crumble. In Assam, 

the suspicion is growing that 
Mrs Gandhi insisted on elections 
because she sensed an easy 
political victory. ' 

The events in Assam show 
that once again the government 
and politicians have failed to 
assess the intensity of 
emotional feelings. They have 
chosen instead to increase the 
alienation of an entire — and 
strategically and economically 
vital — region. Most Assamese 

now feel no encouragement to 
be part of the natural main- 
stream. The cost of the poli- 
ticians' short-sightedness could 
now be extracted from the 
nation’s collective will and 
faith In a federal democratic 
set-up. 


Real drop in income forecast for Indians 


BY K. K. SHARMA IN NEW DELHI 


STRAINS ON the Indian economy 
in the post year, notably a sharp 
drop in agricultural production and 
sluggish industrial output, mean 
that the gross national product in 
1982-83 will increase by a nominal 2 
per cent This compares with an av- 
erage of 5.5 per cent in the previous 
two years. 

This gloomy forecast, which 
means a drop in per capita income 


because of the population gro w t h of 
over 2.3 per cent, is contained in the 
annual economic survey presented 
to parliament by Mr Pranab Mu- 
kherjee, India’s Finance Minister, 
yesterday. 

The poor performance of the 
economy is attributed mainly to the 
severe drought last year which af- 
fected agricultural production, with 
food grain output expected to drop 


by about 10m tonnes to 123m 
tonnes. This has forced the Govern- 
ment to import grain and further 
strain the critical foreign exchange 
reserves. 

The gloomiest reference is to the 
balance of payments position which 
"continues to be under strain" even 
though the trade deficit is expected 
to lower in 1982-83. The reserves 
are said to be at the relatively good 


level of R37bn ($3.7bn) only because 
of drawings on IntomHnmtl 

Monetary Fund of L8bn Special 
Drawing Rights. 

But a heartening development is 
the increase in in ternal prod uctio n 
of crude oil to 21m tonnes from just 
16m tonnes in 1981-82. Oil produc- 
tion is expected to reach 30m 
tonnes in 1984-85, a fivefold in- 
crease since 1972. 


A redeeming feature in the other- 
wise bleak picture was that the in- 
flation rate was contained at per 

cent last year, an improvement over 
the previous year's 6.8 par cent 
But the survey speaks pessimisti- 
cally about the Government’s re- 
sources anH hints fhat the budget 
deficit will be higher tfian ex- 
pected because of low revenues ow- 
ing to economic activity 


Bovis country. 


The Bovis Fee System. 


Bovis Management 
Agreement. 


Bovis D.M.C. (Design, 

Manage, Construct). 


Bovis Renovations. 


Bovis Construction 
Management. 


Bovis Project 
Management. 






•*> 


Bovis Engineering 
Management. 


Bovis Coverspan. 


Bovis Fireplan. 


Bovis Consultancy. 


Bovis Rescue. 


Bovis Joint 
Ventures 

(operating in 
Europe). 


Bovis Country extends from Truro to 
Inverness, from Cromer to Aberystwyth. 

And theheartofitisthis: 

The Bovis Fee System of building. 

Today, there are no less than 12 applications 
ofBovisfee. 

Each is designed for a different kind of 
building project (large or small, private or public 
sector). 

But, in every case, thebenefits areprecisely 
the same: 

Quality of work. 

Saved time 

Real value for money. 

How many countries offer a climate as good 
as that? 


How to g et there 

Full directions from Bernard Hodgson - 
01-422 3488-or return the coupon for a 
handbook. 


n 


Please send me a free copy of “The Qieni’s Guide to Construction.’ 


Name. 


i 

i 

i 

i 

i 


Position. 


Company/ Organisation. 
Address ... 


FT/23/2 


Bovis! 


Post tot Bernard Hodgson, 
Marketing Director, 

Bovis Construction Limited, 
— . , Bovis House,Northolt Road, 

Bovis Construction Limited Harrow, Middx. HA2 0EE. 

All you need to know about building. 
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Numeiri 


accuses 
Libya 
over arms 

By Charles Richards 
In Khartoum 

president gaafar numeiri 

of Sudan said yesterday his Gov- 
ernment had foiled a Libyan at- 
tempt to smuggle weapons into the 
Sudan to arm supporters of Colonel 

Muammer Gadaffi of Libya. 

President Numeiri said his secur- 
ity forces had intercepted a ship full 
of weapons at Port Sudan after re- 
ceiving information from what he 

ti l ted "our people” inside Libya 
more than a month ago. 

The plan had not beet publicly 
revealed so that Col Gadaffi would 
continu e to try to c o ntact support- 
ers inside Sudan. 

President Numeiri was speaking 
after President Hosni Mubarak of 
Egypt had visited Khartoum for 
+»rif< on trilateral relations includ- 
ing a plan to integrate the two coun- 
tries. 

He cited the recent reports of Lib- 
ya troop reinforcements at the oasis 

of Kufra as evidence that Libya was 
attempting qwwthing against the 
Sudan — and said he bad informa- 
tion that Colonel Gadaffi was in- 
tending on February 18 to att ac k 
military air base at Wadi Seidne 
and th en p ttaric Khartoum itself. 


Political pressure on 
Nakasone increases 


BY JUREK MARTIN IN TOKYO 

MR YASUHIRO NAKASONE. 
the Japanese Prime M in ister , is 
showing occasional signs .of 
wilting under political pressure 
from both the parliamentary 
opposition and from within his 
own ruling Liberal Democratic 
Party. • . ‘ 

This week, for example, he 
significantly modified a state- 
ment barely 48 hours old when' 
he reaffirmed that Japanese 
policy was based on the three 
principles of not allowing either 
the . manufacture, possession 
or introduction of nudear 
weapons. He had earlier 
implied these might not be 
paramount in his government's „ 
policy deliberation. 

He also said in a television 
interview that cuts fa income 
taxes might be necessary soon. 
The budget for the 1983 fiscal 
year, starting in April, makes 
no such provision and Mr 
Nakasone has pointed out that 
finanring an Income tax -cut 
might be difficult without 
raising indirect taxes. 


Both instances, .are being 
interpreted here as indications 
of the Prime' Minister's cog- 
nisance of the. twin: prevailing 
political concerns, over his per- 
ceived hawkteluWds iir. foreign 
affairs. .. _ 

The ASahi Shimbun poll over 
the weekend ‘showed a startling 
fan in the popularity of his 
Cabinet to under 30 per cent. 
Though other public opinion 
polls have been - much less 
negative for -Mr Nakasone per- 
sonally, for the CDP in general, 
they have : underscored public 
concent over his foreign 

policies and over the influence 
exerted over his Cabinet ' by 
forma* Prime Minister Kakuei 
Tanaka; still on trial for 'accept- 
ing bribes from Lockheed. 

• The Japanese Government 
categorically denies assertions 
by an opposition Diet member 
that elements .In the armed 
forces plotted a military coup 
in 2979. - But- 1C said it 'would 
investigate the charges “ to 
clear the' air." . 
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NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 


OCLI International Finance N.V. 

9% Convertible Subordinated Guaranteed Debentures due 1995 

(Convertible into Common Stock of and Guvaittewl on ' ... 

a Subordinated Basts as lo Payment of Principal 
Premium (if any) and Interest by Optical Coaling Laboratory, Inc.) 

Redemption Date: March 25, 1983 

Conversion Right Expires: dose of Bustoess^Mardi 25, 1983 ' 

OCLI International Finance N.V. has called for redemption on March 25, 1983 all of its outstanding 
9% Convertible Subordinated Guaranteed Debentures due ]995ot.a redemption price Of of the 
principal amount of Debentures pins accrued and unpaid interest lo March 25, 1983. for a total of 
SI.072.S0 for each Sl.000 principal amount of Debentures. The Debentures are convertible into shares 
of Common Stock of Optical Coating Laboratory, Inc. until the close of business on March 25, 1983 
at a conversion price of S24J0 per share or approximately 40.82 shares of Common Stock for each 
SI, 000 principal amount of Debentures. As described- below; based mpon current market, prices, the 
.market value of die Common Stockamaifchkffi ech Debenture is convertible is. greater than theamorait 
of cash which would be received upon- surrendering & Debenture foe- redemption- All rights to convert' 
the Debentures into Common Slock of Optical Coating Laboratory, Inc. expire at the close of business 
on March 25, 1983, on which date, interest on the Debentures ceases to accrue. " 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to the holders of outstanding 9"£ Convertible Subordinated Guaranteed 
Debentures due 1995 (the “Debentures.”) of OCLI International Finance. N.V. (“Finance**) that in 
accordance with the terms of the Indenture dated as or November 13. 1980, as supplemented (the “In- 
denture**). among Finance. Optical Coating Laboralary. Inc.. ("OCLI**) as Gua rantor. : an d Bank of. 
America National Trust and Savings Assoriation.asTrustee. Finance has elected to redeenraH Debentures 
which remain outstanding on March 25. 1983 (the “Redemption Date”), at a redemption price of 104% 
of the principal amount thereof plus accrued interest from November IS. 1982 to Much 25. 1983. 
Payment or the redemption price and accrued interest, which will aggregate 51,072-50 for each 51,000 
principal amount of Debentures, will be made upon presentation ana surrender of the Debentures, to- 
gether with all interest coupons, at the main office of any of the Raying Agents set forth below, subject 
to any laws or regulations applicable thereto in the country of any suck office; Such payment shall be 
made in such coin or currency of (he United States of America as at the time of payment shall be legal 
tender for the payment of public and private debts. Payment at the offices of Raying Agents located - 
outside the United States shall be made, at the direction of the holder, by check drawn on. or transfer 
to a United States dollar account maintained by the payee with, a bank in The City of New. York. - 

On the Redemption Date, the redemption price (plus accrued interest) will become due and payable 
upon each Debenture. The Debentures will no longer be outstanding after the Redemption Date, interest 
will cease to accrue on and after such date and all rights of the holders with respect to the Debentures 
will cease on such date, except only the right of the holders to receive the redemption price and interest 
accrued to such date. 

CONVERSION OR SALE ALTERNATIVES - 

DebentnreholdOT have, as alternatives to redemption, the right to sefl their Debentures through usual 
brokerage facilities or. at or before the close of business bn March 25, 1983. to convert such D eb entures 
into OCLI Common Stock. The right to convert the principal of the Debentures to be redeemed will 
terminate at the close of business on March 25, 1983, the Redemption Date. : 

The Debentures mayhe converted into OCLI Common Stock at tbeconversfon price of 324.50 per share 
of OCLI Common Stock which is approximately 40.82 shares for each 31,000 principal amount of 
Debentures. In order to effect this conversion, a Debentureholder should complete and sign the CON- 
VERSION NOTICE on the Debenture, ora substantially similar notice, arid deliver the Debenture and 
signed notice, to the main office of any of the Paying Agents set forth below, subject to any laws or 
regulations applicable thereto in the country of any sucb office. Upon conversion of Debentures, no 
payment or adjustment will be made on account of any interest accrued thereon or on account of any 
dividends on the OCLI Common Stock issued upon such conversion. Cash wilt be paid in lieu of frac- 
tional shares. Debentures delivered for conversion must be accompanied tv all interest coupons maturing 
after the date of surrender. 

Pursuant to a Standby Agreement. Dread Burnham Lambert Incorporated and Davis. Skaggs & Co., 
Inc. (the “Standby Group”) have agreed with OCLI and Finance to purchase for an amount equal to 
the redemption price plus accrued and unpaid interest any Debentures which are either (i) surrendered 
for redemption or (ii) not duly surrendered for redemption or conversion at the close of business on the 
Redemption Date. A Debentureholder who wishes to redeem or convert Debentures should not t end er 
Debentures directly to the Standby Group but should follow the directions given above. . 

From August I, 1982 through February 15. 198?, the reported bid prices of OCLI Common Stock as 
reported °" lhe Naf 'P nal Association of Securities Dealers Automated Quotation System. Inc. 
rNASDAQ- > ranged from a high of 346.75 per share to a low of 314.00 per share. The last reported 
bid price of OCLI Common Stock on NASDAQ on February 15. 1983 was. S46J3 per share. At such 
last bid price per share, the holder of 31.000 principal amount of Debentures would, receive, upon 
conversion. 40 shares of OCLI Common Stock and cash for the fractional interest, having an aggregate 
-US-? . JL 908 - 34 - However, sucb value is subject to change depending on changes in the market value 
Stock I; SO LONG AS THE MARKET PRICE OF OCLI COMMON STOCK IS 
OR MORE PER SHARE. DEBENTUREHOLDERS UPON CONVERSION WILL RECEIVE 
9SU AND ,N LIEU OF ANY FRACTIONAL SHARE. HAVING 

£irS£^J5^ ARKET VALUE THE CASH WHICH THEY WOULD RECEIVE UPON 

JvtUtM rllON. 

PAYING AGENTS 


Orion Royal Bank Limited 
1 London Wall 
London EC2Y 5JX 
Attention: Paying Agency Department 

Basque Generate du 
Luxembourg S.A. 

14 rue Aldringen 
Luxembourg 

Attention: Raying Agency Department 

For OCLI International Finance N.V, 
John S. McCullough 
Managing Director 


National Bank of North America 
80 Pine Street 

New York. New York JOOOS 
Attention: Corporate Trust Department 

Swiss Bade Corporation 
Acschenvocsladt 1 - 
CH-4002 Baste. Switzerland 
Attention faying Agency Department 


For Optical Coating Laboratory , Inc. 


Rolf F. Ilhky 
Chairman of the Board 


TU ,- under no circumstances is to be construed as an offer to sett or as a 


Drexel Branham Lambert 
-Incorporated 
London (01)628-3200 
New York (212) 480-7000 

Dated; February 23, 1983 


Davis, Skaggs & Co., Inc. 

San Francisco (413) 392-7700 
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Doubts remain 
on Japan — EEC 
video accord 


BY CHARLES SMITH IN TOKYO 


THE TEN-day . old agreement be- 
tween Japan and the EEC under 
which Japan will restrain exports of 
video cassette recorder (VCR} sets 
to Europe to i£5m sets in 1983 con- 
tains some important ambiguities 
that may well require further nego- 
tiation. 

This was admitted in Tokyo yes- 
teniay by officials at the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry 
and by an official tor the European 
Commission. One of the grey areas 
in the agreement involves an under- 
taking by Japanto make it possible 
Cor the European VCR industry to 
sell 12m sets in its home market 
during the calendar year. 

If it becomes dear as the year 
goes on that sals by European 
makers will fall short of the 12m 
level the problem will be taken up 
sit the meetings between Japanese 
and European 

Japan, however, may not agree to 
further cutbacks in its own ship- 
ments to Europe in such circum- 
stances unless it Is convinced that a 
shortfall in Eiropeau sales results 
from causes' outside the control of 
the companies concerned 

A second area of ambiguity in the 
agreement concerns what Euro- 
pean officials have described as Jar 
pan's undertaking to' align the ex- 
stock prices of Japanese VCR sets 
sold in Europe with the ex-factory 
prices of European-made VCR sets. 

Japanese officials say that they 
have merely undertaken to intro- 
duce a floor price system that will 


result in a substantial increase in 
price levels. The system will be 
broadly similar to that already op- 
erating for Japanese machine tool 
exports to Europe. 

A final area of uncertainty con- 
cerns the question of bow far the 
Japanese VCR shipments will be re- 
duced as a result of the agreement 
Japan shipped an estimated 42m 
VCR sets to Europe last year but 
both sides agree that this figure in- 
dude several hundred thousand 
sets intended for re-export. 

Exports of VCR sets to the EEC 
as a final destination t otalle d only 
425m according to UTIL This 
mean s that the agreement allows 
lor an increase in Japanese ship- 
ments of 200,000 sets during 1983. 

Shipment of VCR sets to Euro- 
pean ports for re-export is expected 
to continue even after the agree- 
ment comes into operation, subject 
to monitorine bv the EEC. 

Because some aspects of the VCR 
agreement require clarification Jap- 
anese officials say they are not par- 
ticularly worried about the fact that 
the French Government has yet to 
announce the lifting of regulations 
under which all VCR sets imported 
into France have to be cleared I 
through the small town of Poitiers. ! 

The abolition of the Poitiers rul- , 
ing was one of the conditions set by ' 
Japan for agreeing to restrain VCR 
exports but offidals admit that 1 
there is still “work to do* on the' 
Japanese side before the agreement 
can be implemented. 


NTT defends failure 
to buy more abroad 


BY OUR TOKYO STAFF 


THE HEAD of Japan’s huge tew 
communications monopoly, Nippon 
Telegraph and Telephone, has re- 
jected U.S. claims that NTT has 
been dragging its feet in the pur- 
chase of foreign equipment since 
the signature two years ago of a 
procurement liberalisation agree- 
ment with the U.S. 

Dr H isashi Shin to said yesterday 
that NIT had done more than was 
required to try to help foreign com- 
panies. understand itsprociiremetit., 
procedures. 

The corporation's failure to buy 
more than a limited amount of for- 
eign equipment reflected the 'un- 
competitive prices quoted by US. 
manufacturers of standard equip- 
ment and the lead time required to 
make decisions on more sophisti- 
cated items. . . 

XJS. telecommunications compa- 
nies shook! be prepared to spend at 
least four years establishing them- 
selves in the Japanese market, or 
roughly the same time Japanese 
shipbuilders took to break into the 
US., Dr Shinto said. 

NTT expects to buy Y8.8bn 
(538m) worth of foreign equipment 
during the fiscal yearending March 
31, or Price as much as last year. 
Foreign procurement should double 
again in 1983 but will still be minute 
in proportion to the corporation's 
total annual purchases of some 
Y700bn worth m equipment 

So far afl placed orders have been 
on Ttack l of a three-track purchas- 


ing system. This covers equipment 
not directly related to telecommuni- ; 
cations. 

Dr Shinto's deforce of NTT's pro- 
curement record was in response to 
a statement by Mr William Brock, 
the U2>. Special Trade Representa- 
tive that the U-S--Japan procure- 
ment agreement was “worthless.* 

Mr Brock said in Tokyo a week 
ago that he- could not accept the 
“possibility” that UJ5. telecommuni- 
cations companies were inctpgMo 
of competing in the Japanese mar- 
ket. He also hinted that the current 
agreement might be allowed to ex- 
pire in 1984. 

NTT's attempts to attract foreign 
bidders for its procurements pro- 
gramme have included the dispatch 
for a survey mission to the US. last 
spring, the staging of an orientation 
seminar for US. companies in To- 
kyo in June and the holding of a 
seminar in Brussels (attended by 
about 60 European companies} in 
November. 

The corporation publishes an En- 
glish-Language quarterly for foreign 
suppliers and allows the use of En- 
glish on tender documents. 

Dr Shinto (who was president of 
a major Japanese shipbuilding com- 
pany before moving to NTT) be- 
lieves that PBX switchgear and 
telecommunications satellites are 
two sectors in which Western com- 
panies should be competitive in Ja- 
pan. 


Isuzu and GM agree 


Egyptian joint venture 


TOKYO —t Zsuro Motors of 
Japan said ' yesterday It has 
reached an agreement in 
principle to establish a joint 
venture in Egypt -to produce 
buses and trucks with General 
Motors of the US. . 

The agreement, to be signed 
no later than April, calls for 
the new company to produce 
1,400 buses and trades a year 
otter 1984 with parts supplied 
from Japan. The production 
will be increased to 18,000 
units a year by 1989 with 40 
per cen of the parts obtained 
In Egypt, the officials said. 

They said the venture will be 
capitalised at $5m and will be 
woned -31 per cent by O*, 20 
owned 81 per cent by GM. 20 
by Egyptian interests and the 
rest by Saudi Arabian and 
Kuwaiti financial groups. GM 
holds a 842 per cent owner- 
ship of Isuzu. 


The officials declined to 
identify the Egyptian. Saudi 
Arabian and Kuwaiti interests. 

The joint company is tent a*, 
lively to be called GM Egypt. 
It will increase production to 
16.500 units in 1987 and to 

18.000 units in 1989. 

• Toyota Motors, Japan’s largest 
car maker, has signed a 5215,000 
contract with AC Spark Plug 
Overseas of the UK to import 
oil filters to be used for auto- 
mobile engines, AP reports 
from Tokyo. Toyota is to import 

170.00 oil filters this year and 
is studying the possibility of 
importing 220,000 oil filters next 
year, they said. 

• Fanuc, a major Japanese 
maker of numerical control 
devices, will start production of 
numerically-controlled machine 
tools at its subsidiary in Luxem- 
bourg this summer. 
Agencies 
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Oil profit 
margins in 
Nigeria 


SOUTHERN AFRICAN ENGINEERING SCHEME 


Lesotho water project on move 


Exporters 
warned of 


may rise 


By Michael Holman In London 
OIL COMPANIES operating in 
Nigeria have been allowed to 
raise their profit share per barrel 
they produce for themselves for 
the second time within a year. 


The companies were told yes- 
terday that the margin may rise 
from SL60 per barrel to $2. Last 
July, following two years of nego- 
tiations with the government the 
allowed profit per barrel rose 
from S&80 cents to $L60 per bar- 
reL 


At the same time there was an 
increase in the technical costs 
they are allowed to deduct, from 
SLI0 to SL6B per barreL This has 
also been raised by 46 cents to $2 
a barreL 


The move affects the equity 
erode produced by the compa- 
nies - that proportion of their 
output which they retain accord- 
ing to their shareholding in joint 
oper a tions with the Nigerian Na- 
tional Petroleum Corporation 
(NNPC). 


The largest companies are 
Shell (39 per cent equity share), 
Golf, Mobil, Agip, Elf and Texaco 
(all 49 per cent). 


AFRICA'S most dramatic, and 
diplomatically delicate, water 
engineering project — the SI bn 
(£653m) Lesotho Highlands 
scheme to divert water into the 
Vaai Valley and South Africa’s 
industrial heartland — is once 
again on the move after years 
of frustrating delays. 

Four short-listed European 
consultants are now preparing 
their proposals, and the contract 
for the full feasibility study 
inside Lesotho, funded by S5m 
from the European Development 
Fund, will be awarded before 
the middle of this year. The 
companies are B inure and 
Partners, Sir Alexander Gibb, 
both British, and a French and 
West German firm. 

The feasibility study is 
expected to take between 21 and 
24 months. Phase one of the 
Highlands project— successor to 
the “ Oxbow project " first 
broached 15 years ago — is 
expected to cost about 8500m. 

The idea, very simply, is that 
the plentiful water supplies of 
the enclave mountain kingdom 
of Lesotho, which presently 
flow via the Senqu and Mali- 
bamatso rivers into South 
Africa's Orange River system, 
would be diverted northwards 
by a complex of dams and 
tunnels so as to Sow into the 
republic's Vaal River system. 

South Africa's industrial 
planners have long been aware 
that the Wfcwatersrand will by 
the turn of the century suffer 
» grave shortage of water. 


BY J- D. F. JONES IN JOHANNESBURG 
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the knowledge that South 
Africa would have every con- 
ceivable lever, like control over 
electricity, if it objected to 
Lesotho's action. 

The price of the water is 
believed to remain a matter of 
i nte r-government discussion. 1 

Lesotho is economically utterly 
dependent on the republic and 
has only two significant assets — 
Its migrant labour force, and 
its water. 


changing 

markets 


J SOUTH AFRICA 


The present Highlands pro- 
ject was conceived in 1970-71 
and defined in 1977-78 in a pre- 
feasibility study funded by 
Britain. 


A preliminary feasibility 
study by the local branch of 
Binnle and Partners identified 
a score of options, but the 
Lesotho and South African 
Governments have now agreed 
on one. 

This would require about 
120 km of tunnels and five 
dams, which would incidentally 
generate more than 100 MW of 
electricity for Lesotho (which 
is at present dependent on the 
republic for its power supply). 

But the fact that this must 
by definition be a joint project 
between Lesotho and South 
Africa has created a host of 
diplomatic problems, not least 
in the EEC. 

The result is that two 


separate feasibility studies will 
have to be done, one on either 
side of the frontier, with 
separate financing of each. The 
European Development Fund 
will therefore be financing only 
the Lesotho side of the study. 

While inter-government tech- 
nical co-ordination and working 
committees between the various 
consultants will be essential, 
the two most delicate questions 
concern the price which Lesotho 
will be able to charge for t> 
water and. sevndly. whether 
Lesotho will control the flow of 
the water into the republic. 

It is believed that the latter 
issue has now been resolved, on 
the understanding that Lesotho 
will maintain control — but in 


The terms of reference for the 
ftill feasibility — with EEC 
funds approved a year ago — 
have been worked out with belp 
from the UN Development Pro- 
gramme. 

The South Africans have not 
entirely concealed their im- 
patience with the slow speed of 
the various bureaucratic and 
diplomatic procedures, since tbe 
phase one completion target of 
1992 already looks very opti- 
mistic. 


The World Bank originally 
showed interest in funding the 
project, but the centra] diplo- 
matic snag — that the ultimate 
beneficiary is South Africa, how- 
ever much Lesotho may benefit 
as well — will continue to over- 
shadow the prospects of a 
smooth implementation of the 
regional scheme. 


By Lome Barfing In Birmingham 

LORD LIMERICK, chairman of the 
British Overseas Trade Board, 
warned expo r te r s yesterday that 
they should expect changes in 
world markets as a result of falling 
oil prices, with some disadvantages 
and some benefits. 

The negative effect would be a re- 
duction in the buying power of Opec 
members and developing states re- 
ceiving aid from oil producers, al- 
though this would vary consider- 
ably from one country to another. 

On tbe positive side, countries 
such as India and Brazil, where a 
high proportion of foreign exchange 
was spent on oil purchases, would 
benefit from lower crude prices »»<* 
falling interest rates. Lord Limerick 
Kid. 

Exporting companies should re- 
examine their marketing policies in 
the light of these changes, although 
obviously only as a broad guideline. 

Speaking to the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce yesterday, 
Lord Limerick also said there was a 
need for Britain to increase market 
share in European countries such 
as West Germany, where the UK 
supplied only 7.5 per cent of im- 
ports compared to 12 per cent from 
the Netherlands. 


If it looks more like Home Sweet 
Home than Heathrow, thaffc because it is. 
Home, we mean. 

For the first time ever, someone chew- 
ing their nails at home over a loved one^s 
late flight arrival, need no longer jam the 
airport switchboard. 

They can now watch on their Prestel 
TV exactly the same up-to-the-minute 
flight information thatis displayed at the 
airport terminal. 

So can worried business colleagues at 
the office. 

This invaluable new service, called 
SkyGuide, is the brainchild of American 
Express. 

But it took the combined brainpower 
of British Telecom, the British Airports 
Authority and Re dif Fiision Computers to 
make it work. 

Information on thousands of incom- 
ing and outgoing flights at British air- 
ports is constantly fed by microprocessors 


into the SkyGuide centre in Brighton. 

There, Rediffusiori’is R 1800/50 Video- 
tex computer works its complex magic. 
On receiving all this disparate informa- 
tion, the computer edits it, re-assembles it 
in the Prestel format, then sends it to the 
Prestel Duke update computer. 

It says a lot about RedifFiision that 
American Express bought British for this 
daunting task. 

But then, we are a leading electronics 
company, with an international turnover 
of over £250 million and a worldwide rep- 
utation to match. 

For an idea of all the exciting ideas 
RedifFiision are making reality, please 
write to the address belowfor a brochure. 

Who knows? Before long, we could be 
beaming our brochure into your Prestel 
TV at home. 



REDIFFUSION, CARLTON HOUSE, LOWER REGENT STREET LONDON SW1Y4LS. 
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National water strike 
near to a settlement 


BY PHILIP BASSETT, LABOUR CORRESPONDENT 


BRITAIN'S first national water 
strike was on the verge of settle 
ment last night on the basis of the 
findings of the committee of inquiry 
which was established to resolve 
the pay dispute. 

Union negotiators for the 29,000 
manual workers in the water and 
sewerage industry appeared ready 
to call off the four-week old strike 
under the plenary powers given to 
them by the union leadership. 

The report from the deeply divid- 
ed three- man committee of inquiry, 
which began work last week, rec- 
ommends pay rises of 9 per cent 
over 12 months or 12 per cent over 
IS months. 

This compares with the employ- 
er’s final offer, before the commit- 
tee was set up, of 7.3 per cent over 
IS months. 

While the final offer, made 
through a meeting of the National 
Joint industrial Council, may still 
be put to union members for infor- 
mation purposes, it seemed unlike- 
ly last night that the workers would 
be given the opportunity to take the 
decision on the inquiry's results. 

The committee, under the chair- 
manship of Dr Tom Johnston, 
principal of Edinburgh's Heriot- 
Watt University, finally completed 
its report yesterday, two days later 
than originally expected. It was de- 



* 


Dr Tom Johnston 


livered to Mr Pat Lowry, chairmen 
of the Advisory, Conciliation and 
Arbitration Service, but it was 
signed only by Dr Johnston. 

The two other members of the in- 
quiry, Mr Bill Keys, joint general 
secretary oft he print union Sogat 
'82, and Mr Michael Bett, industrial 
relations board member for British 
Telecom, had split over the money 
to be awarded. Their disagreement 
had not been resolved by the time 
the report was completed. 

Details of Dr Johnston’s findings 
were put to both unions and em- 
ployers. It was understood last 
night that his recommendation was 


to award the extra money mainly 
through the consolidation of some 
productivity earnings. 

The employers' offer made before 
the inquiry would give increases in 
weakly average earnings of £10.61. 
An award based on Dr Johnston's 
recommendation would raise this to 
over £12. 

Two lengthy discussions had de- 
layed still further publication of the 
inquiry’s report and the unions’ re- 
sponse to it. First, detailed techni- 
cal work was carried out on the 
findings, applying them to specific 
jobs to discover how individual 
earnings would be affected by the 
productivity proposals. 

Much more difficult, though, was 
an argument about how to present 
the findings as an award. Since un- 
der the 7.3 per cent offer, two thirds 
of the workforce would have re- 
ceived increases of 8.5 per cent be- 
cause of a doubling of a supplemen- 
tary payment to long-service work- 
ers, an increase of 9 peer cent could 
be presented as only a marginal 
concession by the employers. 

However, because the 7.3 per cent 
offer over 16 months was worth less 
than 6 per cent on the pay bill over 
12 months, union leaders were keen 
to have the Johnston-based offer 
presented as a significant improve- 
ment 


Minister to meet 


Allied over closure 
at Linotype-Paul 


BY LORNE BARUNG AND IAN RODGER 


EXECUTIVES of Allied Corpora- 
tion, the UB. parent of Linotype- 
Paul, have agreed to meet Mr Pat- 
rick Jenkin, the Industry Secretary, 
on Friday. They win explain their 
decision to stop production of elec- 
tronic typesetting machines at Lin- 
otype-PauTs two factories in Chelt- 
enham, Gloucestershire, with the 
loss of 500 jobs. 

Mr Jenkin said yesterday he was 
surprised at Allied’s decision be- 
cause he understood the Linotype- 
Paul operations in Britain were 
fairly successful He was seeking to 
find out if there was anything that 
the Government could do to alter 
the decision to concentrate produc- 


ufacturing in the UB. to cut losses, 1 ' 
the company said yesterday, “and 
the same is now happening in Brit- 
ain. The decision was not taken 
lightly and followed a four-month 
study by consultants.” 

Air Bob Bloomfield, chairman of 
the employees' consultative com- 
mittee, said that while the company 
had made a loss of £0.5m last year, 
it was forecasting a £l.?m pre-tax 
profit in the current year. It was on 
target in the first quarter with a 
profit of £407,000. 

Profits bad been £I.Lm in 1981, 
£1.9m in 1980 and nearly £4m in 
1979, he said. "A loss of £500,000 
should be easily sustainable in view 


Metal Box 


signs deal 
on 35-hour 
week 


tion of electronic typesetting ma- of the profits made previously.' 
chines at the company's factory in Linotype-Paul did not dispute 
West Germany. these figures in respect of the UK 

Mr Klaus Paul, founder of Lino- operations of the company, but said 
type- Paul, has resigned as non- the loss last year had been nearer 


executive chairman of the company 
in Drotest at Allied's action. 

Another director, Mr Derek Kyte, 
has also announced his resignation. 

Linotype-Paul has claimed that 
the outlook for sales of its machines 
was not bright and has pointed to 
the need for concentrating produc- 
tion. The choice of West Germany 
was tied in with research and devel- 
opment factors. 

The group recently stopped man- 


£800,000 and that the Linotype-Paul 
group as a whole, including UB. 
and German operations, had been 
in loss for the past three years. 

"We wifi only be employing an- 
other 130 people in Germany, 
against 500 being made redundant 
in Cheltenham, which is an indica- 
tion of how the market and our 
products have changed. We are 
looking for a means of survival dur- 
ing the 19808." 


By David Goodhart 
METAL BOX has become the first 
major engineering company to 
reach agreement on a 35-hour week 
for hourly paid shift workers. 

The agreement - which will cover 
more than 5,000 workers - has been 
greeted by union leaders as a major 
breakthrough which is likely to set 
a precedent for conditions agree- 
ments in the engineering industry. 

The reduction in hours will be in 
two stages - from the present 37K 
hours to 36 Vi hours in April and 
down to 35 hours next January. 

The agreement on hours was tied 
in with an average 6 per cent pay 
rise and the introduction of continu- 
ous five-shift working. 

Mr Terry Duffy, AUEW presi- 
dent said yesterday: This agree- 
ment just proves that new technolo- 
gy and continuous shift working 
can bring substantial re ward s.'* 

Mr Jack Whyman, AUEW execu- 
tive member who signed the agree- 
ment on behalf of his union, 

This will have a hell of an impn<-t 
on the Engineering Employers Fed- 
eration/* 

The EEF are due to re-enter ne- 
gotiations on conditions with the 
major onions in engineering in No- 
vember 
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Alas, poor Yorick, he failed to mate his 1982 target! 

Give John Fenton your sales team for just HALF A DAY 
this Spring and make sure none of your people end up like Yorick 


The Billy Graham of Selling is on tour again with the Institute 
of Sales & Marketing Management's Spring and Summer ’83 
Road Shows. Last year, 20,500 sales and marketing executives 
from all kinds of businesses attended his twenty shows. 13 were 
sell outs. This year-the National Year for Selling-it looks like the 
same thing is going to happen again, so book your tickets early 
to avoid disappointment 


You don't even need to take a whole day off the job this year 
-just HALF a day-because the 1983 Road Shows start at 2pm 
and run tiH 8pm. So you miss the rush hour traffic both ways. 
And at £30 per ticket, INCLUDING VAT and three trips to the 
tea/coffee department the cost shouldn't put you off either. Any 
self respecting positive business person would be out of his/her 
skull to miss this? 


1983 is truly the year for SELLING. The year for new ideas 
and new initiatives. Here's where you find those new ideas and 
initiatives. Whatever your business, most of the 101 tried and 
tested items on each show programme can work for You. It will 
be fun, too, and you’ll be mixing with thousands of other positive 
people who are determined to make things happen for 
themselves, for their businesses and for their Country. 


John Fenton is fast making Selling the most exciting thing you can do with your clothes on. 

And thafs important-because Selling makes jobs! 


101 ways to 
increase your 

SALES 


mdudmg 


The Sprmg ’83 Road Shows 

March 3 {§003£8$i$ydon 
March 10, SuperCentre, Harrogate 
March 16, Odeon, Birmingham 
April 14, Usher Hall, Edinburgh 
April 19, Free Trade Hall, Manchester 
April 26, Colston Hall, Bristol 
May 12, Wembley Conference Centre 


Taking the ICE out of Price; 'Can I help you’ and similar crimes; the power of ‘Onl/ and New? 
using AIDA; focusing on die USP; the art of demonstrating; motivating your distributors; 
collecting; satisfying complaining customers; directories; Well Done’ letters; buying signals and 
body language; how to deal with a Dutch auction; the ‘Jekyll and Hyde' technique; the most 
powerful question in selling; the objections think tank;’ second source techniques; teaser cards; 
how to kill a rumour; closing; PMA-'I can, { must and I will!* 


101 ways to 

increase Ypur 
managerial 
effectiveness 


The Summer ’83 Road Shows 



May 17, R< 

RogSSBSIKffigfon Spa 
May 23, Colston Hall, Bristol 
May 26, Usher HaU, Edinburgh 
June 6, Free Trade Hall, Manchester 
June 13, Fairfield Hall, Croydon 


including 

How to lead a sales team; how to motivate subordinates and superiors; how to make decisions; 
easy ways to control your money, cut your costs, trim your fat, sort out moonlighters and 
leadswingers; how to make your business bustle; how to earn respect; using league tables, tides, 
the grapevine, management styles; setting easy to attain targets; winning over ’btueessed-fly' 
disease; training on the job; generating team spirit; pay and incentives; recruiting winners, not 
losers; going for growth with zero budget how to appraise, evaluate and improve performance. 


Orders tor Road Show tickets, books, tapes, motivational signs and 


badges MUST be accompanied by the lull remittance {cheques payable 
to The 


ie Institute of Sale s and Marketing Management) or full credit card 
details and signature, and should be sent to: 

The Institute ol Sales & Marketing Management, Concorde House, 

24 Warwick New Road, Royal Leamington Spa, Warwickshire, CV32 5JH. 

Tel: 0926 37621/4. Telex: 311746. 

Rec No S93?9I Good? ml be deuiatdwd wrttun 28 days B not satisfied, return 
un&trr.j£tfd «nthm U djys jnd your money *nB tie refunded n lu*. 


All Road Shows start at 2pm and run tin 8pm. Doors open lpm. 
Tickets £30 each (incL VAT, teas or coffees]. Admission by ticket only. 

No refunds. 

Set of 10 motivational desk signs (sire A5) £5 (ind. p & p). 

50 Tm New but I’m trying* lapel badges £5 (mcl. VAT. p & p). 

John Fenton's The At of Sales Management 1 £510 (ind. p & p). 

*Howto Double your Profits within the Year £11.50 (ind. p & p). 

Video Cassettes (2) of Record Breaking Autumn '82 Road Show 
(VHS or Beta max] £69.50 (ind. VAT. p & p). Audio Cassettes (4) of Autmn 


'82 Road Show £34.50 ftncL VAT. p & p). Audio Cassettes (4) of Sprmg 
’82 Road Show How to Sell your way out of a Recession' 

£23 (md. VAT. pip]. 

Motivational Music! The Institute's 45 rpm EP Record A Side: 

"Theme for 1983-The Year for Selling.’ B Side: "Japanese Sunset-musical 
motivation for combating competition from abroad" £2 find. VAT. p & p). 


Every order for tickets or goods receives a free ‘Selling Makes 
Jobs' car sticker, a Year for Sewng" poster and a shed of 36 


stickers. 


letterhead 


rm X Lapel Badge 
\ for new recruits 
“"■SSlSSl l tot fi n 1 in hotels, restaurants 

-* ' trying J and shops. 






Road Show Tickets (£30 each) 

Please indicate number required 
for each date in boxes. 


March 10, Harrogate 
March 16, Birmingham 
April 14, Edinburgh 
April 19, Manchester 
April 26, Bristol 
May 12, Wfembley 
May 23, Bristol 
May 26, Edinburgh 
June 6, Manchester 
June 13, Croydon 


'Please indicate quantity required m boxes. 

Set of 10 motivational desk signs (£5) 

Set of 50 lapel badges (£5) 

The A-Z of Sates Management ' (£510) 



How to Double your Profits within the Year (£1150) 
Video Cassettes (2) of Autumn '82 Road Show -(£69.50) 
Video Cassettes (2) of Autumn '82 Road Show (£69.50) 
Audio Cassettes (4) of Autumn '82 Road Show (£3450) 
Audio Cassettes (4J of Spring *82.Road Show (£23) 
EP Record Theme for 1983-The Year for Selling (£2) 


If payment is by Credit Card, please enter full details of Card betow; 
Credit Card Number 


Type of Card (rirde) American Express/Diners Access/Ba'd^ycard Visa 


|F«™t 

Name of Card Holder 

IFf'rtlUt 


Address of Card Holder. 


Signature of Card Holder. 


Control Data plans 
to take 


UK computer group 


BY GUY DE JONQUERE3 


CONTROL DATA, the large UB. 
data processing manufacturer, 
plans to invest C8m to acquire 38 
per cent of Systime, one of Britain's 
fastest-growing computer, compa- 
nies. 

The proposed deal, an n ou nce d 
yesterday, would make Control Da- 
ta the swg te largest shareholder in 
Systime. A further E5m is to be in- 
vested by Ivory and the Scot- 
tish investment house, on behalf. of 
institutional clients, along with 
merchant bank Ktefowort Benson 
another v nnam|1 ^ investor. 

Systime, which is not a quoted 
company, said the £13m injection 
would roughly double its capital 
base. It expects to use the addition- 
al funds to finance further expan- 
sion and to cover part of the cost of 
a £20m production plant which it 
built recently in Leeds. - 

The company, which was founded 
in 1972, reported trading profits of 
£2 2m. on turnover of £33.1m, for 
the year to September SO 1981. It 
said sales were growing at an annu- 
al rate of 40 per cent 

It specialises in supplying busi- 
ness system packages rising mini- 
and microcomputers which it devel- 
oped itself. It is one of Control Da- 
ta's largest UK customers, and 
bought £9m worth of memory de- 


vices and othw_periphend products 

from the U.S. company lastyear. 

1 Control Data is. particularly 
strong in large computers and peri- 
pherals and specialises m education 
and training sydtmnl It does not 
supply microcompaters at jatsent, 1 
hutis expectedto discuss wfch.Sys- 

time the possibility of setting the 
latter’s machines in - the 

UB, though ho- 'firm plans exist, at 


Control Data, which had sates of . 
more than 54bn last year, already 1 
. ha&production f a ci li ties in the "UK, 
Where it employs about -LW® peo- 
ple. It also, owns United Peripher- 
als, a computer equipment supplier, 
jointly with the British ' Technology 
Group. V •' 

The BTG at present owns 29B per 
cent of Systime. Its interest -will be 
diluted to about 12 per cent after 
the new investments.' Ivory and 
Shoe's holding is due to fall to 25 
per cent from 38 per cent while the 
percentage of equity owned by Sys- 
time’s directors and staff will de- 
cline to 12 per cent from 315 per -. 
cent 

-Systime said that it had recently 
been' approached by several pro- 
spective investors, one of whom is 
'understood to be Standard Tele- 
phones and Gables. 


Ex-Lloyd’s broker 
makes legal move 


BY JOHN MOORE. CITY CORRESPONDENT . 

MR Christopher Moran, the first He was also found guilty ofconceal- 
Uoyd's insurance broker to be ex- ing from the Lloyd's committee 'and 
pelted from the market under-the syndicate's auditors the extent 
Lloyd’s legislation, has been given of sums of money which his tiro-' 
leave to apply for a judicial review king compnay. was spending on 
in the courts of the exphision ver- buying reinsurances far the account 
diet of the sywficate. 

He is understood to have gained He was found guilty in his capao- 
clearance from the courts last ty as a director afhis underwriting 
month to mulw application and the agency of condoning the failure of 
case could come before the courts in the underwriter to exercise , any 
the next few weeks. control over the operation olan in- 

Last October, iruai nmee and surance contract The arbitration 
broking and underwriting was • said that he failed to ensure that 
stopped at Lloyd’s after all mem- correct figures were submitted to 
bers were summoned to vote on the the authorities in the proper time 
exphiskm of Mr Moran from the for approval . . . 
market .He was found guilty of a bu s i ng 

Nearly 2,000 members of Lloyd's his discretion in the operation of 
attended the meeting. Explusten re- the insurance contract by " e xp osing 
qnired a- majority o£80 per cratf of the syndicate- to unnecessaiy and 


those voting mi such-besb&tiods. In 
the vote; 1,708 supported the uteve 
to exclude Mr Morahfrmh the soci- 
ety and 113 voted against 
Mr Moran had been found guilty 
after arbitration of taking a profit 
commission not provided for in the 
terms at an -insurance contract ar- 
ranged with Lloyd’s syndicate 566. 


unacceptable . financial -■ '• risk” 
through arranging reinsurances for 
the syndicate .disproportionate' to 
its income and liabilities. 

.Together with an underwriter, 
Mr Moran was found, guilty of acts 
or defaults discreditable to both of 
them in connection with the busi- 
ness of insurance. 


Army’s foreign diet not 
British, Thatcher told 


-BY JOHN HUNT 


WITH THE Labour Party showing 
little signs of revival in the 
House of Commons yesterday it 
was left to Conse r va tiv e MPs to 
put the Government on its met- 
tle. 

Sr Timothy Kxtsem, chairman of 
the all-party Commons defence 
committee, gave Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher a nasty turn during 
Prime Minister's question time: 
He suggested that she should 
have a word with those responsi- 
ble for buying food for British 
forces in the Falklands. 

When the committee was on the is- ' 
lands its menfoers were sur- 
prised to find the troops were 
eating French apples, Danishba- 
con. Eastern European pork, 
Uruguayan bed and (significant 
pause) Argentinian tinned beef. 
There were, however, a few cab- 
bages from Lincolnshire. 

“Surely Britain can do better than 
that," he commented. For a mo- 
ment Mrs T h atcher was stopped 
in her tracks. Then, «faigfng a 
quick recovery, she distanced 
herself from the allegation by 
adopting that nrannw which im- 
plies "yes, isn't it . shocking; the 
Government really should do 
something about it” 

She recalled that she had Mped 
launch the Food from Britain ' 
campaign and assured Sir Timo- 
thy that his strictures would be 
brought to the attention, of the 
appropriate people. 


There Was some awkward juggling 
between her passionate patriot- 
ism and her commitment to the 
free market, as she ended up hy 
urging British food companies to 
put in competitive tenders to feed 
British soldiers. 


As Sir Timothy put his question he 
was cheered cm , by Labour MPs 
who were probably wondering. 
"Why don't our lot manage-to 
think up questions like that” . 


Mr Foot seemed in a fairly subdued 
mood after the weekend stories - 
duly denied - of mutinous rout- 
t ering s against bis leadership. 
Perhaps he was a bit worn out af- 
ter that morning's exertions 
when he had given Greater Lon- 
don Council (GLC) leader Kipp 
Livingstone a. to ng u e-lash faff and 
persuaded him to dron proposals 
for donating £53,000 to the 
Troops Out movement, which 'Is 
opposed to British -policy in Ire- 
land. 


It Cattnot lie easy having to rash 
round quashing proposals winch 
. almost. seem designed to ensure 
the Section of the Liberal-Alli- 
ance candidate in tomorrow’s by- 
election at Bermondsey. 


Mrs Shirley Wifliarrm of the Social 
Democratic- Party nipped in to 
take advantage by calling on Mrs 
Thatcher to block any GLC at- 
tempt to give ratepayers’ money 
to the Troops Outfcamphigm 


BY MARGARET VAN HATTEM 

THE LIBERALS have drawn level 
with Labour in the Bermondsey by- - 
election, according to an opinion 
poll taken over the weekend, ami 
were yesterday being tipped as fa- 
vourites to win tomorrow's poIL in 
the former Labour “stronghold. 1 ' 

The Opinion Research Centre 
poll, taken from 842 people in Ber- 
mondsey on Saturday, Sunday 
Monday, gave Mr Simon Hughes, 
the Liberal/Alliance candidate; and 
Mr Peter Tabchell, the Labour can- 
didate 30 per cent each. 

Mr John O’Grady, the Indepen- 


dent Labour candidate , had l 
to- 16 per cent, barely ahead of Mr 
Robert Hughes, the Conservative 
who with 10 per cent may be in 
danga cd losing hfo deposit The re- 
maining 12 c HTirfifev had, if .-per 
cent between them; 


(CO I 

still 




odds of &;5 on both- the wow 

dates, white 'Wnfiaw Hia was quot- 
ing Mr .Hughes at 8-4 on,- and .Mr 
Tatchell at.erens. 
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Indicators show 
economy to be 
still stagnant 


BY OUR ECONOMICS STAFF 
FURTHER confirmation of the 
stagnant state of the British econo- 
my, particularly in the key manu- 
facturing and industrial sectors, 
was published by the Government's 
Central Statistical Office yesterday. 

An of the cyclical indicators 
which the Government uses to try 
to predict the future movement of 
the economy -showed very little 
movement in January, although it 
is difficult to draw conclusions from 
any movement since the indicators 
have become increasingly poor and 
unreliable markers! According to 
the longer leading indicator, the 
economy has been marching for- 
wards for most of the past 12 
months, whereas it has actually re- 
mained fairly stagnant 

The longer leaning indicator pre- 
dicts changes in the economy one 
year ahead. It has moved from 107.7 
in January (1975 » 100) to 1192 in 
November, falling back to 1192 in 
both December and last month. 

Factors which would have moved 
the indicator ahead, such as im- 
proved housing starts and slightly 
improved business optimism, were 
cancelled out by movements in in- 
terest rates and dure prices. 


The shorter indicator, which at- 
tempts the same process but over a 
period of six months ahead, spent 
most of last spring and summer 
stuck at about 112 and in the au- 
tumn at 114. In December it moved 
to 115.7 and last month was 118.4. 
although some of the data for Janu- 
ary are missin g 

The coincident indicator, which 
shows the present state of the econ- 
omy, had a fairly static 1982 except 
An; signs of improved activity in Ju- 
. ly and August when it moved from 
about 101 to 102 and then 103. In 
November the coincident index was 
at 104, where it remained in Decem- 
ber, moving marginally to 104.3 last 
month. 

The positive effects of rising re- 
tails sales and capacity utilisation 
were almost cancelled out by de- 
pressed manufacturing production 
and- changes in industry's stocks of 
raw materials. 

The fourth indicator is the lag- 
ging index which attempts to show 
taming points in the economy 
about a year after they happened. 
This has been at about 88 ami 89 for 
most of the year. Last month, it was 
at 892. 


UK residents born 
overseas total 
6 % of population 


BY ROBIN PAULEY 

ABOUT 6 per cent, or Sttm, of Brit- 
ain’s 513m population was born 
outside the .UK, nearly half of them 
r flrning from the new Commoa- 
wealth countries and Pakistan. This 
compares with 52 per cent of the 
532m population in 1971, a rise of 
about 14m. Y- 

Tha analysis of country of birth 
of British residents; from the 1981 
census data, published yesterday, 
shows that 12 m people were bom 
in the new Ocmnrouwealfo and Pa- 
kistan, compared with 125m of the 
resident s at the time of the 1971 
-census. • — .• ;< tv 

There was itsheup-.fafl in- the 
number of people tec. Britain who 
were born in the Irish Republic, 
down from 709,000 in 1971 to612,000 
in 1981, a fall of 14 per cent. 

Of the 51m people Bring in Brit- 
ain in 1981 who were bom in one of 
the three countries of Britain, the 
vast majority were still in their 
country of birth. Some 98 per cent 
of the English bom were in Eng- 
land, 88 per cent of the Scots were 
in Scotland and 79 per cent of the 
Welsh were stiU inWales. 

.The number of Scotsmen who 
venture, to live in Wales and the 
number of Welshmen who go to live 
in Scotland both foil below statisti- 
cal significance - less than 0.5 per 
cent of each country's resident pop- 
ulation. In' fact, in‘1981 there were 
only 13200 Welshmen in Scotland 
(population 5m) and only 21200 
Scots in Wales (population 2,7m). 

' About a third of Britain's popula- 
tion Jives in Greater . London, the 
metropolitan emreNiwt a n d the 
Clydeside conurbation. But of the 
population bora abroad 55 per cent 
live in those areas. The population 
horn abroad is parti cula rly concen- 
trated in Cheater Lo n don and the 
West Midlands. 

The number of males per 2,000 fe- 
males in Britain remained exactly 
the same- 9*3- between 1971 and 
1981, Within tins total, however, 
there have been some sig ni fica n t 
during the wmiyty 
because wives and children of im- 
migrants from the tnrii»n sub- 


continent came to Britain in a ma- 
jor ramification of families during 
the 1970s. 

For the new Commonwealth and 
Pakistan bom population as a 
whole, the male-female ratio fell by 
10 pa cent to 109 men for every 1(H) 
women. Within this figure, the ratio 
fell by 44 pa cent between 1971 and 
1981 for the population born in Par 
kistan and Bangladesh. In spite of 
this, there are stiU nearly 50 pa 
cent more men than women who 
were bom in Pakistan and Bangla- 
desh, indicating the exteid to which 
.fairies, from those countries wen 
- separated during the immigration 
of the 1960s and 1970s. 

. The 1981 Labour Force Survey, 
also published yesterday, shows 
that the proportion of the popula- 
tion which is of working age is only 
59 pa cent of those bom in the UK 
But itrisa to 78 pa cent af those 
bam in the Irish Republic and 84 
per cent tor those bom in the New 
Commonwealth and Pakistan. This 
shows that very few of the immi- 

r itS Who to Britain during 

past decade have yet reached 
retirement and pension age. 

The number of live births re- 
corded in England and Wales con- 
tinues to fell, being estimated at 
826,000 in 1982, about 1.4 pa cent or 
8,000 down on 1981, which itself was 
3 pa cent down on 1980. 

. The birthrate fall between 1971 
and 1981 was dramatic both for 
women bom i p i dd ** and outside the 
UK. For women bom in the UK the 
number of births pa 1,000 women 
fell from 84 to 62, a reduction of 27 
per cent 

The birthrate for women from 
Ireland feu from 115 pa 1,000 wom- 
en to 66 , a 43 pa cent reduction. 
That matched the 42 per cent fall 
from 112 births pa 1000 women to 
65 for women bom in the Carib- 
bean. Part of the decline in these 
two categories my have been due to 
the older age structure of women 
within childbearing age (15 to 44) in 
1981 than 197L 

Census 1981: Country of Birth 
(BMSOC9.IO). 


Welsh miners to vote 
on pit closure strike 


byrobmrbeves 

THE THREAT of a strike over pit 
Lin 


yesterday, after the decision of a 
group of mfners at a threatened col- 
liery to stay underground until the 
National Union of Mineworkers 
(NDM) agrtwstoSHpport their fight 

The strike Iq? 28 nrinera at the Le- 
wis Me r thyr ootttery, near Ponty- 
pridd, w« being fed by Mr DesDut- 
neWL the tofflay* lodge secretary 
«ri^ vwpmldftpt of the South 

Theiractfontriggoedan immedi- 
ate sympathy stoppage by other 
miners in the area. By late yester- 
day mum 3200 men bad stopped 
work.' 

The National' Goal Board (NCB) 
wants to dose foe coifexy in July 
when its boot coal seam is exhaust- 
ed. ICnem are'denxandiiqc f urth er 

fovesbnsnt to' open up a new face 
mid extend foe fife of the pit 

After dfeeuasJoat at a meeting of 
the JW& South Wales executive 
yesterday, it was agreed to cecom- 
mend an e me rg eD c y coal fieH ballot 
on strike action to a conference of 
South Wots* miners in Bridgend to- 
day. The aim would be to complete 
the bafiot by Friday, with a view to 


beginning the strike on Monday - 
assuming the reamunendafion is 
accepted. 

Last month South Wales miners 
threatened an all-out strike ova pit 

closures an d lack of investment in 
the coalfield. The threat was lifted 
when the NCB agreed to look more 
closely at possibilities for further 
investment in South Wales, particu- 
larly in anthracite production. 

Today’s coalfield conference may 
be reluctant to provoke a fight with 
the NCB ova the Lewis Merthyr 
colliery. The NCB issued a detailed 
statement yesterday st re ssi n g that, 
despite efforts by men and manage- 
ment. further investment at the pit 
could no longer be justified. 

The colliery was severely handi- 
capped by a “hopeless legacy of a 
weak roof and soft floor” and pro- 
duction conditions were becoming 
so difficult that the pits operating 
leases were set to increase from 
£4m to £?m a year. 

There was no realistic option oth- 
er than the closure of the colliery 
wpd foe transfer of its 539 miners to 
neighbouring pits with more accept- 
able conditions. AH Lewis Merthyr 
miners would be found jobs within 
a 12 -mile radius, the statement said. 


EEC aid 
sought for 
deprived 
city areas 


By Karin Brown 

THE GOVERNMENT is to press 
the European Commission to m ^ 11 
deprived pity centres eligible for di- 
rect EEC aid, Mr John MacGregor, 
the Industry Under-Secretary, told 
the House of Commons yesterday. 

Questioned by a Labour MP Mr 
George Park, Mr MacGregor said 
the Government would urge the 
Comm ission to extend aid from the 
European Regional Development 
Fund for designated assisted areas 
to areas included in the govern- 
ment’s inner urban areas scheme. 

Mr MacGregor, opening a debate 
on the West Midland*, denied that 
aid had been directed away from 
the area. Aid to BL alone totalled 
E123bn compared with £127bn to 
the end of 1982, for all other re- 
gions. 

Mr Park, opening the debate for 
Labour, said there were 49 people 
chasing every West Midlands va- 
cancy. He contrasted the Govern- 
ment’s unwillingness to break inter- 
national trading laws by banning 
car imports with the limits already 
imposed by other countries. "Are 
we to go oo playing cricket while 
others practice karate ? 1 


Music men launch the silver disc 


THE EUROPEAN launch of the 
world's newest hi-fi product, the 
compact digital disc - which is ex- 
pected eventually to replace the 
long playing record - began yester- 
day with the now obligatory razz- 
matazz. 

The London ceremony was at- 
tested by disc jockey and television 
presenter Noel Edmonds, some 
ageing rock stars and executives 
from Sony and Polygram, accom- 
panied fay loud pop music. 

Tomorrow Philips, which devel- 
oped the system, will unveil its 
players to the trade accompanied 
by an orchestra. 

The disc, hailed as the greatest 
a pH i n innovation since stereo ar- 


BY JASON CRISP 


rived in the 1950s, win be officially 
available in the shops from next 
Tuesday. It has a much higher 
sound quality than the conventional 
LP and is likened to an original 
master tape. 

The disc itself is silvery, single- 
sided and just under Sin in diame- 
ter, and plays for one hour. The 
technology is based on Philips' La- 
ser Vision video disc. Every has 
billions of minute pits on the sur- 
face which are read by a tiny laser 
beam. 

Development was started by Phil- 
ips in the 1960s. The final develop- 
ment was done in conjunction with 
Sony from October 1979. 

Unlike video cassette recorders. 


video discs and even audio cas- 
settes, the world’s consumer elec- 
tronics- industry has agreed on a 
common format for audio discs. 
More than 30 hi-fi companies are 
backing the system, including Mat- 
sushita, Toshiba and Hitachi. 

One of the advantages is that 
there is no wear on the discs - they 
are durable and are not easily dam- 


The compact disc was first 
launched in Japan last October, and 
the sale of 30,000 units in the first 
three months was better than ex- 
pected. 

Sony estimates that 40200 play- 
ers will be bought in the UK in the 
first year. The system is being 


lan need at the same time in France, 
West Germany and the Nether- 
lands. Later in the year it will be 
launched in North America. 

By the end of the year Sony esti- 
mates world sales will be 300,000 
units, rising to 00200 units by the 
end of 1984. 

Philips is launching two versions 
of the player in the UK, both cost- 
ing £499 (S785). The Sony model 
wiD retail in the UK at £549 and has 
facilities for instantly selecting a 
track or repeating part of the d i s c. 

The discs themselves will cost be- 
tween £8 and CIO. At present only 
two factories press the discs - Poly- 
gram in Hanover and CBS/Sony in 
Japan. 


Laboratory sets up club for laser users 


BY DAVID FtSHLOCK, SCIENCE EDITOR 


A CLUB for companies interested 
in the development of industrial 
tools using high-power lasers has 
been set up by the UK Atomic Ener- 
gy Authority (UK AEA) at its Cul- 
ham Laboratory near Oxford. 

For an annual subscription of 
£10200 companies such as Rolls- 
Royce, Shell Research and RL 
Technology have become founder- 
members of the Culham Laser Us- 
ers Club. 

The club's basic technique is the 
carbon dioxide laser, developed by 
Culham as an advanced technology 
for the measurement of operating 


conditions during experiments in 
thermonuclear fusion reactions. 

Culham is expecting a £3m con- 
tract for the procurement of l aser 
diagnostic equipment for JET, the 
nearby Joint European Torus, 
£350m Euratom fusion experiment 

Dr Mick Lamer, Culham's direc- 
tor, said yesterday that his labora- 
tory’s most powerful lasers could 
cut and weld steel up to 8 mm thick 
or more, quite simply and reliably 
and at a good speed. “It’s not a toy,” 
Dr Lomer said. 

Culham's most powerful laser op- 
erates continuously at a power level 


of 5 kilowatts, and the laboratory 
has paired lasers to produce a 10 - 
kw output 

It has licensed this 10-kw system 
to Flexible Laser Systems, which 
has married the laser with a Swed- 
ish robot to produce a versatile met- 
al cutting and welding m achine 

Culham itself has demonstrated 
the butt welding of 30-inch steel 
pipe, in a development contract for 
a North Sea operator. 

Culham Laser Users’ Chib is ana- 
logous to simitar clubs pioneered by 
the UK AEA at Harwell, for tech- 


nologies such as heat transfer and 
industrial processing. 

The club is backed by the Depart- 
ment of Industry, which matches 
every pound contributed by its 
members. Results of its develop- 
ment programme are available to 
all members. 

Much of this work is concerned 
with the development of equipment 
to present accurately the work to 
the laser beam. The programme 
will be managed by Dr Ian Spald- 
ing, and guided by a steering com- 
mittee on which all club members 
are represented. 


Volvo told 
to drop 
‘British’ 
sales tag 

By Kenneth Gooding, 

Motor Industry Correspondent 

A BITTER row about some Volvo 
trucks and buses being classified as 
"British" has intensified after pro- 
tests from Ley land Vehicles, the BL 
subsidiary. 

The. Society of Motor Manufac- 
turers and Traders, which last Au- 
gust awarded the classification to 
vehicles made at Volvo's plant in Ir- 
vine, Scotland, has now told the 
Swedish group that the "British" 
classification is "in suspense” and 
that no mention of it should be 
made in advertising and promotion 
for the time being. 

The society’s officials awarded 
the classification since Volvo vehi- 
cles made at foe Scottish plant ful- 
filled the requirement that 50 per 
ccent of the total cost of production 
was British. 

Leyland argues that the claim 
must be open to question because 
foe vehicles have Swedish cals, en- 
gines, gearboxes and axles. 

Behind IfylantTs agitation is the 
fact it has been told by two major, 
state-owned organisations that Vol- 
vo vehicles have been added to the 
list of "British" products which they 
would consider purchasing. 


AUSTIN ROVER GROUP 







SWVCE TRAVEL 
AT DOWN TO EARTH PRICES. 



At a starting price of £5,54 S, the new Austin 
Ambassador offers a uniquely impressive combination 
of comfort, space and value. 

The Ambassador^ passenger gets more room 
because the engine takes less. So while the cat-like 
road-holding and handling of front-wheel drive (come 
rain, snow? ice or shine) stretches your pleasure on 
the road, there’s room to stretch your le^ inside With- 
out stretching your budget Loadspace is like an 
estate’s, with a low rear sill for easy access. 


The Ambassador^ high level of luxurious spec- 
ification comes as a comfort to us all. 

On HL models for example, the digital dock 
remote control driver^ door mirror; rear wash-wipe 
and plush velour seats, ensure that travelling in space 
has never been more stylish. 

To bring running costs down to earth, all 
Ambassadors come with an economic and convenient 
1 2 pOO mile service interval,* together with the added 
protection of Supershield, Austin Rover Groups free 


six year corrosion warranty. 

It all goes to prove, you don't have to pay the 
earth to experience the pleasure of travellings space. 

AUSTIN 

AMBASSADOR 

FROM £5548 

DRIVING IS BELIEVING 


•Or one fun year whichever come* first Price quoted; Ambassador 1 .7 L Cor il'alraied, Ambassador Vanden Piss £776£ Prices coned at lime of going to press and exebde number plates and detwery 
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Oil: Tunisia’s blessing in disguise 


By Francis Ghiles, recently in Tunis 


i 






Only Delta flies nonstop to Atlanta and 
on to 80 cities in the continental U.S.A.— 
including all the popular Florida resorts. 
Leave daily at 12:00pm except Wednesday 
or Thursday. Delta also has a nonstop from 
F rankf urt to Atlanta at 11:45am daily, 
except Tuesday and Thursday. 

Our nonstops from London to Atlanta 
and Frankfurt to Atlanta are WIde-Ride 
Lockheed L-1011 THStars powered by Rolls- 
Royce engines. You can enjoy superb interna- 
tional dining and in-flight entertainment. 


Famed personal service 


Delta carries more passengers in the con- 
tinental U.S. than any other airline. Yet for the 
past nine years we’ve had the fewest com- 
plaints of any major airline, according to the 
latest U.S. government records. All thanks to 
our 35,000 Delta professionals. 


Medallion Business Class 


Enjoy luxury at a saving. Medallion 
Business Class costs much less than first 
Class Fare. It's ideal for business travellers. 

All 2-by-2 seating for extra comfort. Your own 
separate seating area, too. A quiet atmosphere 
in which you can work or just relax. Your bev- 
erage list includes cocktails, fine wines and 
liqueurs. You get an increased baggage allow- 
ance, too. All at no extra charge. Delta also 
has Medallion Business Class from Frankfurt 
to Atlanta (no separate cabin area ). 


Flights from New York, Boston 


Delta also has frequent daily service from 
the New York and Boston gateways to cities 
across the South, including Dallas/Ft. Worth, 
Houston, New Orleans. Plus Florida resorts 
such as Ft.Lauderdale, Orlando/E PCOT/ 
Walt Disney World, Ihrapa/St.Pete. These 
flights include nonstops and thru-jets at con- 
venient departure times. 


Check your Travel Agent 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent. 
Or call Delta in London on (01) 668-0935 or 
(01) 668-9135. Or call Delta in Frankfurt on 
0611 23 30 24. Delta Ticket Offices are at 140 
Regent Street, London. WlR 6ATand Fried- 
ensstrasse 7, 6000 Frankfurt/Main. (London 
phone reservations offices closed Sundays.) 
Schedules and fares are from London and 
Frankfurt and are subject to change without 
notice. 


BY MIDDLE East standards, crude oil declined in 1981 and 
Tunisia is a very small producer 1982, for technical reasons and 
of crude oil, about 100,000 not because of the worldwide 
barrels a day on average, every oil glut, senior officials in Tunis 
year, since 1979. can be forgiven for wishing 

The smallest of the three J 

Nonh African countries does richer in oil and gas. TTiey 

not belong to the Organisation oee d 

of Petroleum Exporting Coun- much about the deficit of the 
tries (Opec) and only Joined the J^ ance P^ents as they do 
Organisation of Arab Oil Pro- 

during Countries (Oapec) last Tunisian officials and foreign 
year, after much opposition oil _ companies drilling in 
from its troublesome southern Tunisia agree that there is 
neighbour, Libya little promise of a major oil or 

However negligible Tunisia’s eas find. Yet the money being 
role in international oil politics & P ent on exploration is stillm- 
may be, such wealth as it has . from 480m 

in oil, gas and condensate has during the last Econo- 

been a crucial factor in main- mic Development Plan (1977-82) 
taming the country's steady rate t0 Di ^ a ” 'SO™ during ^ the 
of economic growth since 1974. ^ lve ^ ear 

Since oil was first struck, in 1 „ '' .. _ . _ 

commercial quantities, in 1964, More than two dozen foreign 

at El Borma, on the country’s " U ^ e,y dnl i u, gi 

south-west frontier with Algeria. STr)? 1 *- ° H 

oil exports have run only second 

to tourism as the country’s . e s *? te rompany. Enire- 
major hard currency earner, » hfmnfidint 

They have provided a major con- JK5°i£? 
tribution to what has tradi- 2 ® 

p.™entf e ° 3 Weak bi " anCe S^Klrt 
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farm out for further explores- 
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Bob Hutchison 


As the value of oil exports is tj 0n this year elbcbma m i \ / — owaiemaw 

ex pected t o decl io. this year H e believes that Tddisie bee T \t “ —T — 

senior Tunisian officials, eon- S 83££P \\ $ CRim»ih,p»-*K« 

SES*i2S2trrti« tional tSderm 1983 are dose \ )) © JV *•»■»—• 

to ones where oil. gas and con- \ // ft cwmx> v 

current Five Year Economic tipncaip havp hn>n struck > jf' ^ 

Development PUn (1S32-1987) i'SnmSrt,, *££!: ° — — 

may have to be cancelled- jj es ^ fr sbimsc^^ 

President Habib Bourguiba. other factors explain why "“"“IS 

who has ruled the country since Tunisia has been reasonably Bob Hutch,son 

it became independent from successful in attracting foreign 

agoTwas a on« quoted a/sSying SSn^* a^ bS^SoilticSK who “ "sponsible for oversee- duct the trough exploration 
that bring a small producer of SV ** Si *6 «*• sector, insists pragrammene^ed to locate 

oU rather than a large one. was level of taxes levied on the oil that he does not want the “ml 

probably a blessing in disguise companies is considered quite companies to lose money.” He . J ”E£JS SS?SS1%£S 

for Tunisia. It meant, that it reasonable. This was not always wank as many holes drilled as uTf 

did loot nurture economic ambi- the case and some companies possible and adds “that his door “.jJ* JSoratiZS 

tions above its station and feel that the burden is, once isalways wide open' to the com- i ^£n?Ith! 7 t 

C ^ Ure l l- t J“ t - traditional again, getting a Jinle too panics if thev feel they have 

activities in mdustiy and agri- heavy for comfort. Sny problems.’’ As it is. no “ 

culture were not deserted for M agreei h 0 wever. that the oil company seems to be pack- L ZnbJ 2 

what might be the mirage of Tunisian authorities do not ing its bags. Good relations difficult^ in the area 

new-found oil wealth. Retro- change the niles of the game between the Tunisian Govern- "£° re !£ D 
spectively, the President can arbitrarily. The quick-witted ment and the oil companies are Srth 

only be said to have been right, and very urbane M Azouz Las- crucial because Tunisia simply JSSnS^thoueh the sneed with 
Yet, as the production of ram, the Economics Minister does not have the means to con- ’jj sfdok R S a^h the 

recently appointed director of 


TUNISIAN OIL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Production of crude (b/d) 

Exports of crude (tons) 

Value of exports (dinars) ... 
Tourist receipts (dinars) ... 


1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

85^00 

lNMNM) 

1HMM0 

110JMO 

110.000 

100,000 

2.6m 

3.1m 

33m 

33m 

2J0m 

2.7m 

80m 

85m 

150m 

210m 

260m 

280m 

389m 

438m 

430m 

530m 

630m 

780m 


Source: Tunisian Economics Ministry 


production and exploration, 
deals with his new department’s 
affairs has given the companies 
some ground for optimism. 

Recent oil and gas discoveries 


1970s. After the discovery in 
1971 of the offshore oil field in 
Ash tart which is operated by 
Elf Aquitaine and Erap, and 
with the exception of the 


offshore gas field of Miskar, 
which will not be developed 
until a later stage, the 1970s 
yielded very meagre results. 

This led the Tunisian authori- 
ties to reassess their, policies 
thoroughly. They decided to 
farm out smaller blocks, thus 
intensifying exploration: they 
started to prefer- smaller 
companies, notably, from the 
U.S., who might have more 
incentive to explore thoroughly 
than some of the majors who 
had long been present in 
Tunisia. 

In some respects. Elf 
Aqualtaine and Total, the two 
major French groups were the 
victims of having explored for 
so long in Tunisia, without 
much luck. Both accept today 
that they needed to review 
their methods of exploration. 
New techniques have also 
played a role in recent 
successes, all the more so as 
the country is, in geological and 
seismological terms, extremely 
complex. Sophisticated tech- 
niques and thus more likely than 
elsewhere to result in new oil 
finds. 

The results of this switch in 
policy came quickly. Eighteen 
.months ago, Amoco struck gas 
and condensates at El Franig- 
sabria, while Marathon appears 
to have made an interesting 
discovery of gas, oil and 
condensate at El Bibane, Just 
off the southern town of Zarzis, 
in very shallow waters. 

Houston Oil and Minerals, a 
subsidiary of Tenneco, has found 
interesting indices of oil in, of 
all places, tbe suburbs of tbe 
country's second largest city, 
Sfax. 

OU is being found in areas 
which have been explored 
before. As a result, companies 
are trying to reclaim concessions 
given up as hopeless only a few 
years ago. Such is the case of 
Elf Aquitaine near the holy city 
of Rairouan. The French com- 
pany surrendered a concession 
there in 1979, which it is seek- 
ing to reclaim, this time with an 
ally in the form of the Kuwait 
Foreign Petroleum Company. 

Similarly, Marathon, which 
had handed back to Etap pan of 
its concession in the south-west, 
reclaimed it after oil . and gas 
were struck at El Franig in 
1981-82. 

For Total, the story is a less 
happy one. It has hot been lucky 
onshore while three-quarters of 
the offshore concession it held, 
together with Agip of Italy and 


How management 
prepared the way 
for automation 


BOND DRAWINGS 



BY PETER BRUCE 

NEARLY 200 delegates to a Finan- 
cial Times conference on automat- 
ed manufacturing were warned yes- 
terday not to regard advances in au- 
tomation merely as a means of re-' 
during labour costs. 

Mr J. B. Irlowat, managing direc- 
tor of Anderson Strathclyde, the 
Glasgow-based mining equipment 
supplier, said every aspect of a busi- 
ness should be scrutinised before 
investing in automated systems. 

“Automation should be regarded 
as a means primarily of increasing 
the efficiency of the business," he 
said. “Too often, in my opinion, it is 
the vehicle by which management 
reduces manning. Not surprisingly, 
in these circumstances resistance 
from the employees will be in- 
creased." 

Anderson Strathclyde has or- 
dered a Efim flexible ma n u fa cturing 
system (FMS) which is due to come 
on stream next year. Mr Mowat 
said the company had undertaken 
not to impose any redundancies on 
its total workforce of 4,320 because 
of the FMS project and employees 
had accepted that job cuts amid be 
encouraged through natural was- 
tage. 

He said the new system, ordered 
from Giddings and Lewis-Fraser, 
the Arbroath machine tool manu- 
facturer, would reduce lead times to 
a sixth and machining times to a 

fifth. Based on 1,000 castings a year 
this could eliminate 30 current jobs 
and reduced the inventory by dm. 

Mr Cesare Bracco, vice-chair- 
man, manufacturing, of Fiat, said 
that since 1972 the company had as- 
signed the main role in automation 
to robots. This had come about after 
running into difficulties with work- 
ers using the rigid, high volume 
technology introduced up to the end 
of the 1960s. 

The robot had only eliminated 
jobs which workers found unsatis- 
factory. “However," he said, “it is 
dear today that it is impossible to 
i m a gi n e a factory composed only of 
robots. There is a great deal of work 
to be done on the car which de- 
mands specific processes in which 
the robot has only a limited role, as 
in helping to load and unload 
parts." 

Mr Bracco also raised a theme 
expressed throughout the confer- 
ence - relative immaturity of robot- 
ics technology. An area where the 
industry was still at the start on the 
way to automation was final assem- 
bly of the car. 

“Here, for all manufacturers, we 

can sgy that pumnal labour still 
dominates unchallenged, even it 
some phases have berni automated. 
On tiiiq front the twp ip pnmnWplv 


open and I believe that whoever 
succeeds in the automation of this 
final phase of production, without 
losing sight of flexibility, will gain 
the edge over their competitors.' 

Mr Joe Engieberger, chairman of 
one of the world's biggest robot 
manufacturers, Unimation, told the 
conference that while many studies ! 
had shown that robots could be i 
used to relieve people of tedious j 
jobs, the best reason for buying one 
was economic. 

After an initial investment of, 
say, $50,000 in a robot, he said op- 
erating costs could be as low as $6 
an hour, compared to an average of 
519 an hour currently being paid to 
employees in the VS. 
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Mr Mike Bright, managing direc- ' 
tor of Kearney and Tracker Mar- 
win, the UK machine tools manu- 
facturer, said his company was de- 
veloping complete flexible manufac- 
turing systems which would sell, on 
average, for between E3m and 
ClOm. 

But the company had decided to 
market its product on step-by-step 
basis, as authorative studies had 
shown that of large systems in- 
stalled in the UjS. and Japan over 
the past 15 years, 14 out of 16 users 
were dissatisfied with performance. 
The systems had not proved econ- 
omically justifiable because of poor 
preplanning by the buyer and, in 
some cases, because of over-opti- 
mistic estimates by the manufactur- 
er. 

Dr Michael Cooley, a former 
president of AEUW-TASS, the Brit- 
ish engineering union, followed up 
Mr Mo Wat's address by calling on 
automated systems manufacturers 
to ensure that their developments 
in new technology did not exclude 
the human element 

It had been argued that because 
of frailties associated with human 
beings, new systems should be de- 
signed to be able to operate without 
regard to human manipulation. 
However, it was important that 
manufacturers faced up to their so- 
cial responsibilities. 

“It would be useful to build hu- 
man uncertainty into technology," 
be said, “because the degree to 
which it can tolerate that uncertain- 
tv is a measure of its robustness." 


COMPANY NOTICES 


Elf Aquitaine, In the . Gulf of 
Gabes were lost to Libya when 
the International.^ Gourt ’* of 
Justice : ruled i a .favour 'of 
Tripoli, a year ago,' in the sea 
demarcation dispute between 
the two countries. The loss is all 
the more -.keenly felt as 
geological surveys suggest that 
-there was a good chance of find- 
ing oil. 

During the last round Of con- 
cessions, four years ago,, about 
75 per cent of Tunisian territory 
was farmed out for three or four 
years to foreign companies.. That 
percentage could be Increased 
by the concessions which should 
be handed out this year. Here 
again, the Tunisians- have 
switched from the practice of 
granting concessions to a given 
company to the generalised use 
of international competitive 
tedders. . . [ . . 

Research has been dynamised 
by the new policies, while the 
Tunisians have much benefited 
from the foundation of Etap 
nine years ago. Much concern 
had been expressed three years 
back at the lack of new 
discoveries and it was feared, in 
Tunis, that the country might 
have to import energy after 
J 9 S 0 . That fear has now receded 
but the energy team built up by 
M. Lasram is intent on insuring 
that into the 1990s Tunisia will 
be able to continue exporting 
the same volume of - oil as in 
recent years. 

That is crucial if Tunisia's 
balance of payments is not to 
deteriorate further and the 
country’s economic Indepen- 
dence be put in jeopardy. 

The authorities are acting on 
two other fronts to conserve 
energy. First, they have 
increased domestic energy prices 
since 1980. Secondly, they have 
initiated sector studies to find 
out how trains, boats and heavy 
lorries can save oil and.fueL 

While it was not a party to 
the events which brought about 
the large increase in the price 
of oil nearly 10 years ago. 
Tunisia has benefited consider- 
ably. The authorities were alow 
to adopt a more dynamic policy 
of research for oil but the 
reassessment carried out on that 
front in the late 1970s has 
already yielded handsome divi- 
dends. 

■ Good relations between the 
foreign oil companies and the 
Tunisian authorities will remain 
the key to Tunisia’s future as an 
oil producer; That Is even more 
true at a time when the price of 
oil is falling' sharply: 


LEGAL NOTICES 


VICTORIA STORES LIMITED 

NOTICE IS - HEREBY GIVEN pursuant 
to Soctlori 293' ot tha Companies Act. 
"IBM. Mist a Matting of tba creditors of 
Victoria Stores' Limited, will be bald at 
Cork Gully, 55 Sheep Street. Northamp- 
ton on Thursday tha 3rd day of March 
1983 at 2.30 o'clock in the alternoon, 
for the purposes . provided for In 
Sections 29* .and- 286. 

'Dated the 11th day pr February 18S3. 

V. A. WALTHAM. 

Director. 

LINEAR STORE DESIGN LIMITED 

NOTICE IS' HEREBY - GIVEN pursuant 
to Sectson .283 of the Companies Act, 
13*8, that a Meeting of the creditors of 
Linear Store Deetgn Limited, will bo 
held' at One! House, 5S Sheep Street. 
Northampton on Tuesday tha 1st day 
of March 1983 at- 11 OO o'clock in the 
forenoon, ' tor the purposes provided 
for. in S action a 294 and 295. 

Dated the. 9th day of February 1983. 

W. G. METHVEN, 

Director. . . 


GENEVA 

FULL SERVICE IS 
OUR BUSINESS 


■ Law and Taxation 

• Mailbox, telephone and Max 
services 

•. Translation and secretarial 
services 

• Formation,’ domiciliation and 
administration of Swiss and 
foreign companies 

Full confidence and 
discretion assured 

BUSINESS ADVISORY 
SERVICE SA. 

7 Roe Mazy, 1297 Geneva 
Teb 36-05-4® Telex: 23342 


GOLD FIELDS GROUP 

GOLD FIELDS OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 
(Incorporated In the Republic el South Africa) 

DECLARATION OF INTERIM DIVIDEND INO. 70» 

UNITED KINGDOM CURRENCY EQUIVALENT 
In accordance' with tne Standard Conditions rutting to the payment of dividend 
No. vo declared on 1 February 1983. payments from the ofaeof me tinned 
KinwSom Rnlstrar will be made In Uni tad Klnodom currency at the rats ot 
each an 9e of R1.6MS891 South African currency to £1 United Klnodom currency, 
this being the ftrtt available rate Of enchaaoe for remittances between the 
Republic of .South Africa and the United Klnodom on 22 February VSi ai 
advised by the Company's South African Danker, '-uruary iv«i as 

The United Kingdom currency Muivalent of InterHn Dividend (No 701 
of t OO cents par share M therefore 107.106 S£e per share. ,u ‘ 

P*r pro CONSOLIDATED* GOLD FIELOS*PLC 
_ _ Ijjndon Secretaries, 

trtt mil u£« K t U£i 5SSSZ: 

ajs*a» mq. H,H najraft 

22 February 19S3. Lo '**' SW ” »"» 
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OLD COURT 

INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 
UMITCD 

ICDRal 


An Eatreorcftiiarv Gfiwil Meefrno 
has been called tor 12.00 Noon Local 
Time on 10th March 1002 at me 
qjsccs oi M. m. Rothschild a Sans 
iC.I.I Limited, sr. Julian's Court. St. 
Peter Port. Guernsey, tar the purpose 
M increasing tbe Authorised Capital 
from USMS0.1SO to U SIS OO.IOO. 

Will all bowery of bearer share, in 
the above named company wlshlno to 
can tneir vote please write to 
Amsterdam Depositary Company N.V. 
at SouHstrut 172. Amsterdam. Hol- 
land. noting ihe number or sham 
bald and Mho wu vote on tneir behalf. 
Instructions should he received I" 

Amsterdam by 3rd March 1983. li 

no Instruction* pro given Amsterdam 
Dooaslnrv Company will give melr 
proay to tha Chairman. 

AMSTERDAM DEPOSITARY 
COMPANY N.V. 
Amsterdam. 17m February. 1983 


CLUBS 


SVt has outlived the others because of k 
policy or fair ntav and value tor money. 
Supocr from 1 0-3.30 am. Disco and top 
musicians, glamorous hostesses, exciting 
floorsltowi. 189, Resent St. 01-734 05S7, 


UUMI INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENTS 

ITS.! JO M ILL ION GUARANTEED 
F tS£7J.W5J!ftTB NOTE* "A" 1007 
EXTENDABLE AT THE HOLDERS 
OPTION TO I990 

The inteiwt rate applicable to the 
*“***, Nat " *" respect ot the six -month 
oarlod commencing 23rd February 19 BJ 
ll *L9oo«i ft xed at B'i|e% Per annum. 
naT 1 ?. uWnS. * m f ,, '"«»9 to U.SJ48.71 
Mr U.S. 11 . 0 M principal amount or the 

"'JLpte M“f Rd Tuesday. 23rd 

Presentation of 

cenpon no. ft. 

BANK LEUMI TRUST COMPANY 
OP NEW YORK 
Principal Paving Agent 
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WORLD'S LONGEST UNDERSEA TUNNEL NEARS COMPLETION BENEATH TSUGARU STRAIT 


How they linked Honshu to Hokkaido 


BY ROY GARNER IN TOKYO 


FOR over 20 yesrs, the Japanese 
have been tunnelling beneath 
t. whc 


the Tsugaru Strait, whose storm 
loused waters- separate the main 
Japanese island of Honshu from 
Hokkaido. . 

Now the world's longest 
undersea railway tunnel — - 
53.85 km-— is nearing comple- 
tion. At 9.23 am on January 27, 
Prime Minister .Ygsuhiro Naka- 
sonc detonated, by remote 
control over a telephone line 
from Tokyo. 700 km to the 
south, an - explosion in the 
5 metres wide pUot tunnel which 
opened the way for a powerful 
and refreshing breeze from the 
mainland. 

The Soikan tunnel is an his- 
toric communications link, first 
envisaged nearly 50 years ago 
by the Japanese Imperial Army. 
Exuberant construction workers 
celebrated the Joining of the 
two halves of the tunnel with 
tears and sake, reflecting the 
significance the projects has for 
many Japanese despite the 
widely-held belief that the pro- 
jects will never prove 
economically viable. - 

Certainly, the earthwork itself 
due for completion In 1985 is 
regarded as one of the greatest 
achievements of tunnel engi- 
neering in history.. 

Some 23 km of its total length 
run under the sea — and under 
international waters, raising 
interesting questions about 
jurisdiction over incidents 
aboard trains in mid-tunneL 



TunneUers celebrate with said and cries of * banzai,’ above as the islands are linked 


It is also remarkable for the 
daunting terrain through which 
Japanese engineers have shown 
the courage and technological 
skill to dig. 

Geological surveys began In 
1953, using sonic wave, magne- 
tism, artificial earthquake and 
seabed-boring methods. But the 
complexity of the undersea topo- 
graphy, and the strong currents 
of the Strait, were such that a 
fully satisfactory survey proved 
Impossible. . ■ . 

-Nevertheless, in 1964. the 
Japan Railway Construction Cor- 
poration started work, relying 
on the drilling of a pilot bore 
to check the strata that lay 
ahead. 


The drilling of the main 
tunnel, with a total diameter of 
eppiUL IT meters, plus a 
smaller parallel service tunnel, 
diameter 4. to 3 metres, both 
undertaken by 17 subcontrac- 
tors, has proceeded a mite or 
so behind- What ; the pilot 
tunnellcrs discovered - was a 
nightmarish cosnbinatiDU of alt, 
tuff, shale and a variety of Inter- 
mingled volcanic rocks, often 


containing large amounts of 
water. 

Major faults were en- 
countered on nino occasions. In 
two Instances, in 1976 and 1977, 
such faults led to sudden flood- 
ing, at rates of up to SO tons of 
water per minute, and these 
and other difficulties have 
caused the deaths of 33 workers 
and the injury of 700 more. The 
worst problems came in 1977, 
when it took four months to 
move forward just 40 metres 
through a geological tangle -of 
sedimentary siltstone and sand- 
stone deposits with slip planes. 

The basic tunnelling approach 
has been first to drill as much 
as a mile ahead, with the use of 
smalt diameter rods, as an 
initial topography check. Next, 
a special grout, consisting of 
cement and liquid glass in 
roughly equal proportions, is 
injected up to 70 metres 
forwards at a pressure of 
around 1140 psi, a level approxi- 
mately four times that of the 
surrounding undersea ground 
water pressure. This grout 
solidifies within about five 
minutes, and excavations are 
then resumed fair a distance of 
48 metres. In the trickiest areas 
near the centre of the tunnel, 
ihe full injection process alone 
has taken up to 20 days, with 
excavation taking another 10. 

Considered as a whole, the 
advance rate for the tunnel, of 
approximately 2 km per year, 
is close to the accepted average 
for tackling mountainous ter- 
rain. Boring machines were 
used in the infial stages of the 
project, but conventional min- 
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ing approaches have been neces- 
sary for most of the work 
because of the complex soil con- 
ditions. 

The detailed evaluation of the 
geological strata, facilitated by 
the pilot bore, has made the 
completion of the final 2.7 km 
of the main tunnel a compara- 
tively straightforward business. 
One point engineers have still 
not agreed on, however, is how 
to provide adequate protection 
against possible tunnel fires. 


But the main concern of the 
tunnel project’s 2,000-plus em- 
ployees is now whether, and how 
soon, the Government will sup- 
port the construction of a 
“Shinkansen" bullet train line 
extension from its present ter- 
minus at Morioka. 100 km to 
the south, through the runnel 
and on to Sapporo, the capital 
of Hokkaido- The provision of 
this service was the original 
motivation for the whole pro- 
ject 


But since those ambitious 
days of the early '60s, the plans 
for a natonwide bullet-train 
network have had to be cur- 
tailed, owing to a string of set- 
backs. including the oil crises, 
the plunge into financial catas- 
trophe of the Japanese National 
Railway (JNR) system (pro- 
jected - fiscal 1983 deficit 
Y2,400bn), and by the increas- 
ing popularity, and cost-efficient 
competition, of internal air ser- 
vices. As a result, many com- 
mentators have described the 
tunnel as a white elephant 

These home truths come as 
a crushing irony when the epic 
scale of the Seikan tunnel pro- 
ject is considered, but there is 
at least a plan for a conven- 
tional train service to be run 
through the tunnel upon its 
completion. Recently some poli- 
tical leaders have revived talk 
of its possible strategic value. 

JNR, which is faced with pay- 
ing the tunnel's Y700bn con- 
struction costs, might start 
“car-trains,” and perhaps lay 
fibre-optic cables, as ways of 
earning revenue from the tech- 
nological wonder it basically 
does not want 


As the cheers died down on 
January 27, one tunneller spoke 
with emotion of the 1954 ferry- 
boat disaster in the Tsugaru 
Strait, which claimed over 1,000 
lives. He suggested with irony 
that it would require only one 
more such mishap to occur, for 
people to be reminded of at 
least one benefit the new tun- 
nel brings. 


DISASTER CONTINGENCY PLANNING 


Large recovery 


room set up 


BY ELAINE WILLIAMS 


TODAY companies are becom- 
ing increasingly dependent on 
computers to run every aspect 
of their business. This means 
that when a disaster strikes such 
as a serious fire they need to 
get back into operation as 
quickly as possible. 

On March 1 a service will 
open aimed at getting companies 
back to full computer operation 
within hours of such a disaster. 
Known as the Failsafe Project, 
it is a joint venture between BL 
Systems and Atlantic Computer 
Leasing, one of Europe's largest 
Independent IBM leasing com- 
panies. 

Around £5m has been 
invested in an IBM computer 
equipped centre at Preston in 
Lancashire where large com- 


puter users can duplicate their 
files and, theoretically, switch 
over if the main computer at 
ihedr premises bas a major 
breakdown. 

Mr Colin Berth else n, the com- 
puter consultant behind the 
setting up of Failsafe, says that 
though a few disaster recovery 
centre exists, the new venture is 
the largest of its type in Europe. 

The company offers a three- 
year contract to potential users 
and costs vary according to the 
size of the customer's IBM 
installation. Mr Berthelesen said 
that about 20 subscribers could 
be easily catered for at the 
Preston centre. If the first 
centre Is a success then further 
ones are planned. More details 
can be obtained on 01 353 9481. 


SATELLITE SCIENCE 


Surrey hears a 


voice m space 


BY MAX COMMANDER 


UOSAT, the educational satel- 
lite built by Surrey University 
and basically designed for 
schools and students interested 
in receiving information from 
space is now transmitting in 
English by means of a speech 
synthesiser. 

It is the first time that such 
a device has been used in the 
spacecraft which was launched 
by NASA on October 6. 1981. 
Transmissions, says Surrey 
University, can be received 
anywhere In the world by the 
use of the simplest amateur 
radio VHF equipment, but 
domestic VHF radios are not 
suitable. 

The speech synthesiser is a 
National Semiconductors “ Digi- 
talker " which speaks in 
Kw glish with a mild American 
accent Under the controls 
from Surrey University primary 
computer the satellite is 
presently giving operational 
telemetry information — the 
readings are of about 59 gauges 
and 45 switches— about the 
equivalent of an aircraft dis- 
play panel. 


Surrey University points out 
that it has already published 
calibration equations so that 
anyone can listen in and find 
out, for example, the amount 
of solar particle radiation, the 
current supplied by the solar 
cells or the temperature of the 
batteries of the primary com- 
puter. 

The speech transmissions are 
presently on Saturdays and 
Sundays, primarily for the bene- 
fit of radio amateurs. These 
are broadcast on 145.825 MHz 
and can be used by any narrow 
band VHF receiver. 

UO SATs orbit passes over 
the poles but in Britain it is 
above the horizon three of four 
times each afternoon and in the 
early morning. These occur at 
about 96 minute intervals for 
periods up to 12 minutes. 

Details of the orbit times are 
available on Surrey Univer- 
sity’s UOSAT information ser- 
vice (0483 61202). but the 
university is also preparing a 
wallchart for amateurs and 
schools. This should be pub- 
lished shortly. 



tor building products, 
heat exchange and drinks 
dispense, fluid power, 
special-purpose valves, 
general engineering, 
refined and wrought metals. 
IMipIc, 

Birmingham, England 


Batteries 


Button cells 
from Gould 


Activair 


BUTTON CELLS measuring 
only 0.456 Ins diameter with 
a thickness of 0.210 inch, bnt 
able to deliver 0.400 of an 
ampere hour (400 mAh) have 
been introduced by Gould 
Activair. 

Using the zinc-air couple 
this cell, typical of a range 
of four available, has an open 
circuit voltage between L35 
and L45 volts and the mini- 
mum service life is three 
years. 

The company says that zinc 
air technology has a number 
of advantages over other 
hatitry systems. For example. 
It is less expensive than the 
present day silver and lithium 
cells, with a far greater 
energy density and has none 
of the pollution problems 
associated Kith mercury 
types. 

In addition, the output 
voltage is more constant 
throughout the lifetime and 
the unit has an excellent shelf 
life. 

The cells will offer 
extended life in low current 
applications such as liquid 
crystal displays and memory 
back-up systems. More on 
0978 61984. 


Waste water 


treatment 


KENNICOTT WASTE Treat- 
ment of Wolverhampton has 
introduced a new process for 
the treatment of biodegrad- 
able waste waters. 


Called Megox, the system is 
said to give substantial 
savings — In one case reducing 
the cost of treating effluent 
from £94,000 a year to £8,500. 

The company recommends 
the system especially for the 
food processing Industries 
including abattoirs, meat, 
fruit and vegetable packers 
and breweries. More on 0902 
41121. 
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IntmducinG Delco Products. 

Your newest partner in automotive systems design. 
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We re Delco Products and we design and manufacture a wide 
ranae of automotive systems and components. Systems that can 
provide you with the quality and flexibility you need for day-to-day 
and long-range planning. And we're here in Europe new — ready 
and willing to put our technology, worldwide resources and 
seventy-three years of experience to work for you. 

we make Engine Cooling Systems. Emission Control Systems. 
A wide range of motors custom engineered to meet your vehicle 
requirements. Ride and Suspension Systems. Electronic Level 
Control Systems including air-adjuslable shock absorbers, elec- 
tronic height sensors and electric air compressors. And Body 
Systems featuring a complete line of power systems for door locks, 
wipers, antennas and more. . _ . # . , , 

Our advanced Computer Assisted Design (CAD) technolo- 
gies and Defco's rigorous testing standards develop products that 
meet or surpass the most stringent European specifications. The 
result is a system which is virtually tailor-made to meet your needs 
with a level of quality and reliability you should demand. 

a I i ...uk riAl/vi into i naf cr 


And whenyou work with Delco Products, you get something 
more. Service. Thai ‘‘‘ ^ 


iiiuib. ccvh-b. ,.*u includes the help of our European Design 
Engineers and worldwide manufacturing capability, including our 
newest plant in Cadiz. Spain, that assures you'll get the parts you 

need, when and where you need them. 

We want to work with you on your next automotive design 
project. Call us— we re systems expens. 

For more information, write or call: Delco Products Overseas 
Corporation. High Street North, Dunstable, Bedfordshire LU61 BQ, 
England (582-64264). 


» DELCO PRODUCTS 

TECHNOLOGY WORLDWIDE 
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Italy’s ski boot industry has lost market share but one company has backed the trend. James Buxton reports Management Selection 

How Nordica stays one step ahead Matching by computer 


MONTEBELLUNA is an attrac- 
tive Little town 30 miles north 
of Venice where the northern 
Italian plain meets the foothills 
of the Alps. On the outskirts 
and in the surrounding villages 
is concentrated almost the 
entire Italian industry for 
ski boots, after-ski boots, and 
other sports shoes. 

In the late 1970s Monte* 
be Hun a (and therefore Italy) 
is reckoned to have had 70 or 
75 per cent of the world 
market for ski boots. Now, how- 
ever. it has a much diminished, 
but still respectable 40 per cent 
of a market which has itself 
declined. 

Yet, one company dominates 
Montebelluna and is by far the 
biggest world producer. Called 
Nordica, it consistently makes 
good profits and since the mid- 
1970s has pushed its share of 
the world market up from 10 
per cent to 26 per cent. In su 
doing it has broken a pattern 
familiar to certain sectors or 
Italian industry. 

The Montebelluna area is one 
of those special centres that 
have flowered in the past two 
decades by concentrating on 
just one or two products. They 
have no dominating company 
but consist instead of an inter- 
locking network of medium, 
small and tiny businesses, right 
down to the two or three mem- 
bers of a family working in 
their own kitchen In the " sub- 
merged ” economy. Whether in 
knitwear, machine tools or 
ceramics, these towns arc the 
envy of mcro mature com* 
peri tors abroad, because they 
save costs (avoiding tax and 
social security contributions) 
and can raise or lower output 
very fast. 

The classic example of the 
“ Italian model ” at work in 



An innovative leader 
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including Nordica, Dolomite and 


NORDICA began as a small 
leather shoes and boot maker 
in the 1930s. Bat whereas 
some of the Montebelluna 
companies still refleet their 
simple origins, the atmo- 
sphere and the language at 
the big Nordica plant are 
those of an International com- 
pany — which Is what it Is. 

Some 90 per cent of its 
sales are abroad, and its 
biggest market is the U.S„ 
which accounted last year for 
15 per cent of its pre-tax 
profits, on sales of S20m. 
Its second biggest market is 
Japan. 

Total sales last year were 
only marginally up on 1981, 
but net profit after tax was 
more than 10 per cent of 
sales. The company is still 
owned by the Vaccari family. 

It is the undisputed world 
leader In sklboots, with its 
next biggest rival. the 
Austrian company Koflach, 
producing 500,000 pairs of 
boots a year against Nordiea's 
1.4m, and Salomon of France 
further behind with 300,000. 

Its strengths are its name. 
Its capacity to innovate and 
its marketing ability. Until 
1975 It sold to the U.S. 
through an importer there. 
Then for six years, until 1981, 
it sold through a joint venture 
with the French ski manufac- 
turer Rossi gnoL Since then 


Nordica has had Us own opera- 
tion in the U.S. with a sales 
force of 20 people who 
operate through dealers. 

In Japan, where NorsUea 
claims to have 30 per cent of 
the market in value, the 
Italian company operates 
through a single Importing 
company which sells 70 per 
cent Nordica products. 

This season there has been 
little snow until recently in 
much of the Alps and In parts 
of the U-S- For Nordica this 
means that this year's sales to 
dealers could he 5 per cent 
down — since dealers may be 
left with unsold boots from 
last year’s production. “ And 
we don’t expect the market 
to grow at all for five years," 
says Giovanni Vaccari, the 
managing director. 

Nordica Is hardly producing 
fewer boots than in 1979 
<1.4m pairs against 1.45m in 
1979) hut its factory work- 
force is down from a peak of 
800 to 700. The first robots 
have been installed to control 
and feed the machines making 
the outer boot from moulds. 
The inner boot, made of 
soft synthetic material. Is 
mechanically stitched, partly 
in the factory and partly by 
about 350 subcontractors who 
collect the cut pieces every 
morning. 


MIKE SMITH used to groan 
; nwardly whenever one of 
BP International’s personnel 
•nanagers asked him for a short* 
list of candidates for a top 
managerial job. 

As bead of the company’s 
staff development unit, his job 
was to do a company-wide 
search of managers to track the 
most suitable candidates. 

It could have taken him— or 
rather two of his staff — up.t» 
four days to plough through 
hundreds of fat files. In the 
event the exercise was never as 
thorough as it should have 

, been. 

“ We used to start at file 1 A,’ 
give up at * C ’ and then resort 
i to gut feel by tapping the com- 
pany's Informal network,” he 
I says. " In the end the short-list 
consisted largely of the more 
visible people In the company.” 

Smith says that although the 
short-listed candidates were all 
suitable, the system was not as 
: efficient as it might have been 
because scores of individuals 
were never considered. 

Today, the same request takes 
Smith exactly two minutes— 
thanks to the ubiquitous micro- 
computer. Instead of 300 sq ft 
of files containing hundreds of 
thousands of pieces of paper. 
Smith now turns to a single 
kevboard console. 

Through It he can get almost 
instantaneous access to the per- 
sonal details of more than 1,000 
of the oil giant’s top managers. 
Where the system comes into 
its own is that he can cross- 
match very quickly any number 
of job specifications and indi- 


viduals. 

Thus, he scan his data- 
base to come up with all those 
managers where the criteria for 
an up-coming project In, say, 
the Middle East might he: age 
— between 38 and 45: educa- 
tion — an engineering degree; 
status*— highly mobile; lan- 
guages — working knowledge of 
Arabic; experience— -project 
manager, preferably in the 
Middle East- " . .. 

A recent search where similar 
specifications were stipulated 
threw up five potential candi- 
dates. If a set of criteria does 
not produce a suitable choice of 
individuals Smith can -“fine 

tune ” the specifications— by ex- 
tending the age-span, for ex- 
ample — for another short-list 
very quickly. ■ 

The system also has the 
facility for storing “ discreet 
Information such as annual 
appraisals, company assessments 
of future grade potential and the 
Individual’s next career step 
and development pro gram me. 
Beause of the sensitivity of 
such information the system In- 
corporates sophisticated security 
measures to ensure that only 
authorised staff can gain access. 

In the year that the new 
system has been In operation 
Smith has been providing about 
15 shoct-llsts a month. 

Smith is also using the 
system for succession planning 
-—he has identified 300 key 
posts, excluding the top 20 in 
the company, and ensures there 
is always a list of suitable 
individuals to fill the job in 
the event of the sudden death, 


resignation or protaotioa of .the 
current bolder; 

A computer in:; the, personnel 
department of large companies 
is not new, but its application 
in management development, 
particularly Uiei 1 careers, of . top 1 
executives, is thought ‘ tty. be 
highly unusualvv - , 

- The system VaS developed by 
management ' *. co tt.fi. ti Via n t s 
Coopers and. Lyfcn inland: cqst 
£37,000 to instaL Smith 'esti- 
mates' this to : be much less than, 
the cost of man-hours involved 
in previous manual searches. 

The need for a more sophis- 
ticated ■ management develop- 
ment system arose; says Smith, 
after BP changed its organi- 
sational framework two years 
ago from a divisional structure 
into . eight., separate - profit 
centres and two supporting 
service organisations. . 

"We had to change our 
passive, unstructured and 

informal role, where everything 
was done manually,” he says. 

“In most large companies 
career development and succes- 
sion planning at lop managerial 
levels is usually two separate 
and distinct operations,” says 
Smith. “ Our computer-based 
personnel development system 
brings the two together and 
provides us with a . quick and 
efficient facility for providing 
the relevant information to put 
the right man In the right job 
at the right time. 

"We're not doing anything 
different except we're doing it 
xnnra efficiently.” 

Arnold Kransdorff 


Montebelluna was the moon- 9 a ? er * leadi °S companies 


mics who has closely studied 
the industry. Most of the mar- 


the companies were mostly crisis, Koflach, the leading 
undercapitalised. " But we Austrian manufacturer, and 


boots boom in the late 1970s 


All took advantage of ket consisted of people buying should have spent more money Salomon, the French ski bind- 


when the ’area was nraducine the outwork system to step up their first pair of plastic boots on improving and developing 

ahout Sm a rear of these simnle production very’ quickly. In 1979 and ditching their leather ones, our products. & 

after-ski bo6ts made out of s?n- J* third biggest ski boots pro- These new boots last for years the good times 

thetic materials almost entirely duce , r m Montebelluna was Gar- and are only used a few days for ever, 

in the kitchens and backrooms. mont - ™WnS half a million a year But most companies Volpato says: 

No major company was involved boots a year. Planed on the ^pUon^that model works fix 


and ditching their leather ones. 


our products. Everyone thought 
the good times would go on 


Volpato says: "The Italian wwTe Sal^on 

already a solid company. 


lng specialist which had decided 
to go into ski boots, forged 
ahead. The Italians claim that 
Austrian companies benefit 
unfairly from cheap government 
loans, while Salomon was 
already a solid company. In 


‘Companies don’t listen Business 
to their employees ^ *«„ 


The ski boots industry In is still used), and one or two 
Austria and France os well as other companies have closed. 
Italy was almost entirely an Caber is producing half the 
artisanal affair in the 1950s and 600.000 pairs of boots it made in 
1960s. The major break- 1979. Most of the rest have shed 
throuqhs were the invention of staff and either moved out of 


with better financial manage- 
ment and marketing, rode 
through the crisis almost 


No ma ior compa nywM involved boots a year. planned on the assumption that model works fine when things 

in production. The entire output Garmont, however, doesn’t SSSSly'S?' ever^Few of them h™ m Montebelluna only ^Nordica, 

was ordered and marketed bv exist as a manufacturing com- ^ h abo „ t th maJ - ket break down when ^gs go better financial manage- 

nimble middlemen. pany any more (though its name Se7w?re supping SZ. U? ment and marketing, rode 

The ski boots industry In is still used), and one or two ^ ? aw the need to go on unprov- through the crisis almost 

Austria and France as well as other companies have closed. When the market collapsed *^8 their products wnen they 

Italy was almost entirely an Caber is producing half the by about 20 per cent in 1980, were already selling well. . „ 

artisanal affair in the 1950s and 600.000 pairs of boots it made in many of the companies were Several of them neglected to Giovanni Vaccari. managing 

1960s. The major break- 1979. Most of the rest have shed caught under-capitalised and “»**t “ uch . ^ marketing. SI5SE d „ 

throughs were the invention of staff and either moved out of heavily borrowed at interest When the going got tougher. Nordica. is “t ^ 

injection moulding of the whole ski-boots altogether or are pro- rate s which shot up sharply with the Austiiaxm and French £»*£». about his famer; nvals. 

outer boot in the mid-1970s. As during at a fairly low level. <S°od financial management and catching up. they badly needed T^y simp^ t ^rfora 
the process became more com- .. , big margins are essential in the better outlets. properly. iney should nave 

plicated the leading companies Nordica easily predominates, ski-boot industry where sales •• The artisans and outworkers ™ ad « * lot m ?" e y wh *“ 


Several of them neglected to Giovanni Vaccari, managing 


marketing, director 


part-owner 


the process became more com- 
plicated the leading companies 
in the business in Montebelluna 
became fewer but bigger, and 
they gained great advantage in 
switching to the new production 
method faster than their foreign 


ducing at a fairly low level. 

Nordica easily predominates, 
with I.4m pairs of boots a year 
and sales of L72.5ba (*52m) 
last year. 

The crash in sales came in 
1980 when the second oil crisis 


better outlets. 


properly. They should have 


rivals. In the second half of combined with a winter of little 
the 1970s the Italians dominated snow in • the Alps and exposed 
the world market. Their sales the weakness of the Italian in- 


ski-boot industry where sales •• The artisans and outworkers .* “■ 

are only made for six months at home, who were such an “Southern' JlSi? 
a year). Volpato claims that advantage when the market was went so^ T?e ta th^l 

several entrepreneurs took going up. became a liability StEJEZ 

their profits out of the business when it went down. Instead of 

when times were good and put looking after themselves, some ,s ner unaeraevei °Pva- 

them into property develop- of the bigger companies had to Nordiea’s growth, on the 


rose from about Im in 1970 to dustrial model. 


more than 4m in 1979. 


The crisis 


was forseeable, but not every- 


In Montebelluna there were one foresaw it." says Giuseppe 


them into property develop- of the bigger compa 
ment and luxuries. help their suppliers 

Giovanni Caberlotto, who The suppliers sureiv 
sold Caber to a U.S. company ? e 5 es ® arily “J lhe 
in 1973 but remained its chair- industry, while soi 
man and chief executive until companies failed. 


of the bigger companies had to Nordiea's growth, on the 
help their suppliers keep going, other hand, was more orderly 
The suppliers survived, but not and well-founded. “ For 12 


about a dozen major producers. Volpato, a professor of econo- 1979, doesn’t fully accept that 




a taste of^ 

Paradise 

en route to 


ie suppliers survived, but not and well-founded. ** For 12 
icessarily in the ski boot years we have had nothing but 
dustry, while some of the excellent results," says Vaccari. 
mpanies failed." “continually improving our 

While Montebelluna was in »«rket share. We have con- 
sistentiy invested not just in 

I R machinery and factory organisa- 

tion, but in sales and marketing 
structures. We can be the price 
leader and yet be very profit- 

The world ski-boot market has 
stabilised at about 5.2m pairs a 
year, from a peak of 6.2m pairs 
in 1979. “The 1979 sales were 
inflated because they didn't 
correspond to actual sales to 
dealers. You could say that the 
market was down 10 per cent 
in real terms since the boom.” 

But now, after the shake-out 
(which badly hit after-ski boots 
too) the Montebelluna sports 
shoes industry is beginning to 
recover again. Caberlotto. who 
says the ski-boot industry has 
learnt its lesson, now runs and 
owns a company called Lotto 
which makes 1.5m pairs of 
Tennis and jogging shoes in 
\>\\\\ \ Italy a year. “Despite ail the 

\ \\\\ \ economic difficulties we face 1 

Y here," he says, 11 1 made more 

* ' money last year than I ever have j 

before, and so did a lot of my 
friends." 


BRITISH COMPANIES still 
have a Jong way to go before 
they can claim to be good com- 
municators with their work- 
forces. 

There is still a hard core of 
employers who don't bother to 
give their workers any company 
information at all. And among 
those which claim to be doing 
at least something, most show 
a marked disinterest in the 
views of their workers. 

These are the main conclu- 
sions to emerge from a new 
study* of employee communica- 
tions in Britain by Urwick, Orr 
and Partners, management con- 
sultants. 

From a sample of more than 
400 companies, Urwick Orr 
found tiiat 15 per cent, gave no 
information whatsoever to their 
employees— two years ago the 
figure was 17 per cent. 

This group was Included 
among the 43 per cent of the 
total sample which said they 
bad not increased the amount 
of information given regularly 
to employees about company 


performance and plans. 

In contrast, just over half 
the respondents said they had 
increased the volume of com- 
pany information given' to 
workers during 1982. 

Few companies are good 
listeners, though. Only 7 per 
cent said that the main aim 
of . employee communications 
was a better understanding by 
management of employees' 
views. 

Urwick Orr comments: "The 
vast majority of respondents 
said that telling employees was 
more important than asking 
them. In practice, they have 
been more active at providing 
information about company per- 
formance than they have been 
in soliciting opinion — through 
attitude surveys for example." 

•Employee Relations Survey 
19S2, available free from Urwick 
Management Centre, Baylis 
House, Stoke Poges Lane, 
Slough. 

A. K. 


courses 

Managing after-sales service, 
Brussels. March 14-18. Fee: 
Non-members BFr 56,000; mem- 
bers (AMA/I) BFr 50,000. 
Details from the Registrar. 
Management Centre Europe. 
Avenue des Arts 4, B-1040 
Brussels. Belgium. Tel: 
oa-219 03 90. 

Learning from the Japanese, 
London. March 24 1983. Fee: 
£138. Details from Mrs V. A. 
King, ACM Executive Services, 
3 Valletta. Close, Chelmsford, 
Essex CMl 2PT. Tel: 0245 81982. 
Investing in management, 
London. March 24-25 1983. Fee 
£74.75. Details from Rebecca 
Mark. Management Action Pro- 
gramme. Stoner House. Kiln- 
mead, London Road. Crawley, 
West Sussex RH10 2BG. Tele- 
phone; 0293 .544818/544819. 
Inter-personal. . . _ ' effectiveness 
workshop; developing the skills 
of self-assertion, Brunei. April 
18-15 1983. Fee £340 (including 
follow-up day); £265 (not 
including follow-up day). Details 
from the Secretary, Management 
Programme. Brunei University, 
Uxbridge, Middlesex, UBS SPK. 
Tel: 0895 56461: 


. The Park Tower in London is Lionel and the peaceful greenery Of Hyde Park. 


the doorman. Its also Giuseppe the 
barman, Mr Monti our restaurant 


manager and David Miller the head chef your mind. 


But once you ve visited the Park 
Towei; it wont be the sights that’ll stay in 


Fly with us in superb Tristar comfort to Bangkok. 

Our services depart London every Wed. Fri and Sun and 
arrive in Sri Lanka early next morning for connections the same 
morning to Bangkok. En route, we promise you a warm 

and gentle style of service that can belong only to ref kfe a- 
thosc who live in Paradise. AIRLANKA^w 

A taste of Paradise 

Can your Trace! Agent or Air Lanka. London /Head Girin’) J Little Argyll Su tt’f. TeL 439 0291. Birmingham 236 6211 
Bristol - 90046. Edinburgh 225 7392. Glasgow 243 4121. Lords 4344 dti L iccrpod 236 6135. Manchester 832 861 1. 


GAMING 

ACT 

1968 

A licence has been 
granted under the 
provisions of the 
Gaming Act1968 
for Crockford's Club 
30, Curzon Street, 
London W1Y 7AE. 

MEMBERS ONLY 


ENGINEERING EMPLOYERS’ S r 
LONDON ASSOCIATION 

OPEN COURSES 

Finance for Non-Hnanchl Managers 
16-17 March — £140 

Industrial Relations Implications of New Technology 
18 March — £75 


Because, ultimately it’s the people 
that make ah hotel not the building. 

Even though, in our case, both are v 
equally impressive 

The building was designed so that 
all rooms would offer the same < 

extravagant amount of space, as well as 
an exceptionally wide-angled view 

And it stands directly in between the tfjk 
fashionable bustle of Knightsbridge dk & 

Round, m 
stylish, IS 
eMisrve^ fl 
friendly B 
efficient, 111 

quiet, .. :r _mm 


It’U be the service 

101 KNIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON 

Ted: 01-235 0172 for reservations 
(.USA: toll-free (800) 325-3535) • 
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Office Supervision 
8-10 March — £165 


Managing People 
21-25 March — £260 


your company’s sales invoices-.. -; . ■ 
WhynbtaieckihtDc^? 

HeadOffice: Tel; 01-681 2641 ; - ; 

Offices in -Maachcan -061 -228 2344 Brtsml-02 72-20298 Gtw-041 4U* 


Contact Advisory Services Assistant 

ENGINEERING EMPLOYERS’ LONDON ASSOCIATION 

23 Essex Street, London WC2R 3AR Tel: 01-240 2591 


The independent factor in business. 
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Brian Walden 


Richard Baker 


Mavis Nicholson 


David Jesse! 


Television/Chris Dunkley 


Talking heads, speaking minds 


What has interested me most 
about the sudden debate which 
has broken out over the Con- 
servatives' questioning of the 
assumptions underlying the 
welfare slate is the tremendous 
shock it has caused. The fact 
that the very Idea of such 
questions comes as. a huge sur- 
prise is surely ah indication 
that television . has not been 
doing Us job property. (It may 
be that newspapers are at 
fault too, if to a smaller extent, 
but this is, after all, a column 
of television criticism. It is up 
to television to supply the Press 
criticism. It was, as usual, a 
newspaper which actually broke 
the current news story.) 

There has been no lade of 
television programmes about 
various individual aspects of 
the welfare state. On the con- 
trary, in the past 10 years we 
have seen a perpetual stream 
of dramas and documentaries 
and more recently drama- 
documentaries about iniquitous 
council housing policies, or the 
need for better mental health 
facilities, or the poor provision 
for juvenile offenders. 

Yet in every case that I can 
recall — and I am going back at 
least as far as Cathy Come 
Home— the assumption has been 
not only that the principle of 
a welfare state is a good thing 
but ihat its expansion Is even 
better. In all the hundreds of 
programmes about schools, in- 
dustrial pollution, roads and so 
on I cannot think of a single 
one which has suggested even 
tacitly, let alone explicitly, that 
the state (you and me in other 
words) should spend less money 
on the subject under review. 

If any government had ever 
been witless and credulous 
enough actually to do what 
television has suggested, taking 
up night by night and week by 
week the subjects championed 
by successive programmes and 
pouring out the money neces- 
sary to do what has been 
demanded — expand nursery 
education, improve sports facili- 
ties, enlarge sheltered work- 
shops, whatever the subject was 
—they would have been penni- 
less and up to their ears In IMF 
debt within a single television 
season. 

When it comes to preaching 
about “pubMc" money, television 
has measureless power and no 
responsibility. Worse, no tele- 
vision channel, has an editor 
with the duty to impose an 
editorial policy across the full 


width of his output— current 
affairs, documentaries, drama — 
to ensure that what is being 
urged is at least coherent if 
not wholly practical 
Consequently each individual 
programme maker proceeds 
with his demands, explicit or 
implicit, for greater expenditure 
on his particular interest, with 
three cumulative results: that 
the philosophy of the welfare 
state is more and more en- 
trenched because nobody is 
even thinking of questioning 
the underlying polity; that the 
easiest solutkv to problems is 
seen as throwing money at 
them; and that television is 
projected as the "caring" force 
— champion of the people— in 
contrast to government which 
appears to consist of a hard- 
hearted bunch of self-seeking 
politicians. I believe this last 
phenomenon explains much of 
the hostility between politicians 


worth noting that four of these 
come from the newcomer Chan- 
nel 4, which also offers Right 
To Reply and The Friday Alter- 
native. 

Other series, such as Doctors' 
Dilemmas and the law pro- 
gramme Out oj Court (both 
BBC2) might seem at first sight 
to be dealing with subjects 
which are too highly defined 
and specific to be considered 
part of the same category. Yet 
the discussion on last week's 
Out of Court, presented by 
David JesseU about attempts to 
prevent low-priced computerised 
conveyancing, which promptly 
raised the questions (even if 
they were just as promptly 
abandoned) about lawyers' 
closed shops and public interest 
versus private profit, and the 
questions of personal morality 
discussed on Doctors’ Dilemmas 
prove that quite common moral 
conundrums crop up in the most 


4 There are few things in die world more 
fascinating than the talking head . . • 
depending, of coarse, upon whose the head 
is and what the talking is about 9 


(who have to make tough 
choices between deserving 
causes) and television (which 
blithely urges gijaigr expendi- 
ture on everything). 

The main reason why televi- 
sion has behaved in this way 
for so long seems fairly plain: 
whereas you can get jolly good 
pictures of a ramshackle school 
lavatory or an old lady with 
sticks suffering from lack of a 
hip-joint operation, it is quite 
impassable to take a photograph 
of a political philosophy, let 
alone a moral argument Hence 
the lack, up to now, of any 
thorough Investigation or dis- 
cussion of the thinking behind 
the welfare state as a whole. Yet 
program es on “ difficult'* ab- 
stract subjects — morality, poli- 
tics. philosophy — are now being 
presented with increasing fre- 
quency, and it is these that I 
want to consider. 

The ostensible subject matter 
varies widely, from the arts in 
Voices and Omnibus to politics 
in Saturday Briefing. People 
and Power and A Week in Poli- 
tics (discussed here on Monday 
by Peter Riddell) and personal 
and religious morality in Priest- 
land Right or Wrong, Sunday 
Night and Predicaments. It is 


widely varying areas of activity. 

No matter how much the sub- 
ject matter may vary, the most 
striking thing about these pro- 
grammes is the similarity in 
their approach: practically all 
of them rely largely or wholly 
on “ talking heads.” In principle 
there is nothing whatever 
wrong with this; indeed, it has 
long been my contention that 
there are few things in the 
world more fascinating than the 
talking head . . . depending, of 
course, upon whose the head 
-is and what the talking is about. 

The Omnibus discussion on 
the rights and wrongs of send- 
ing the Elgin Marbles back to 
Athens, chaired by Richard 
Baker, was fascinating because 
the participants included Melina 
Mercouri. Dr David Wilson of 
the British Museum, and Enoch 
Powell; all powerful speakers. 
As it happens. I began the pro- 
gramme believing the marbles 
should be returned, but changed 
my mind entirely thanks to 
Melina Mercouri’s ludicrously 
melodramatic exhortations and 
her claim that the frieze would 
best be put back where it came 
from — where nobody could 
see it 

Voices has also been at its 


best when the character of the 
speakers has been strongest; 
even though John Berger and 
Susan Sontag started off their 
discussion about story-telling at 
different points on parallel sets 
of rails and took it in turns to 
advance so that they passed and 
repassed each other without 
meeting for the first 43 minutes, 
they were still worth listening 
to because they happen to be 
good speakers. 

Ail this may seem like stating 
the obvious, yet that appears 
necessary in view of the appar- 
ent growing belief within tele- 
vision not only that “ everyone's 
entitled to an opinion" (which 
is of course true) but that all 
opinions are of equal interest 
to the viewer (which is of 
course rubbish). Mavis Nichol- 
son, whose programmes for 
Thames have often impressed 
me in the past is at the moment 
presenting a series called Pre- 
dicaments produced by Carol 
Jones on Channel 4 which is 
proving how remarkably unin- 
teresting some talking heads 
can be. 

Doctors’ Dilemmas, which is 
exploiting the bright idea of 
modifying Brian Lapping's 
Granada “ Hypothetical ” by 
enacting the story instead of 
merely stating it prior to ex- 
ploring its moral dimensions, 
would have been more effective 
if the casting had ensured both 
more outspoken and more 
widely spread attitudes. 

However, having started by 
claiming that television has 
failed to explore the assump- 
tions underlying the welfare 
state and instead merely made 
piecemeal demands for impos- 
sible extra sums to be spent on 
it I must end by pointing to 
what could be the thin end of 
an interesting wedge which 
could open up this whole area. 

Ten days ago Channel 4 
(everything seems to happen 
there these days) carried the 
first of what is promised as an 
occasional series called Week- 
end World Inquiry, chaired by 
Brian Walden. Ninety minutes 
long, it investigated the Nations 
Health Service and tried to find 
ways to improve efficiency irifh- 
ouf spending any more money. 
Admittedly, the casting of the 
political trio commenting on the 
report was predictable and 
rather tedious, but in television 
terms the overall approach was 
positively revolutionary. It is 
to be hoped the series is not 
too occasional. 


The Arts in London/Barbican 

Michael Coveney 


The Barbican Arts Centre has 
been officially open for almost a 
year, and the Royal Shakespeare 
Company is presenting a mini- 
festival, sponsored by BP, to 
celebrate the anniversary. Tbere 
are lunchtime plays, one-day 
events, Shakespearian films and 
public discussions. The first 
“ Question Time " on Tuesday 
night, on the Arts in London, 
was chaired by John Mortimer. 
The platform speakers were 
Trevor Nunn, joint artistic 
director of the RSC; Tony 
Banks, chairman of the GLC 
arts and leisure committee; and 
Clement Freud, Liberal UP for 
Ely. 

Mr Banks expressed the 


admirable view that the arts 
were not the icing on anyone's 
cake, but an essential ingredient. 
He deplored the amount of 
money spent by the government 
on arms compared to that spent 
on the arts. Much of the debate 
concentrated on the theatre, and 
Mr Banks pointed out that the 
GLC had earmarked £8.5m for 
the theatre in London in 1983/84. 
a figure exactly double that 
made available in 1980/81. He 
called for more public discus- 
sion of the arts and an erosion 
of the “fear of the threshold” 
that still keeps many people 
away from live entertainment in 
the capital. 

Clement Frend touched, on 
this latter point, too, in des- 


cribing the beastliness of 
unhelpful box office staff and in 
calling for Sunday perform- 
ances. He said that he had 
never received a letter from a 
constituent about the arts, 
which were, politically speak- 
ing. a non-sexy issue. 

As usual on such occasions, 
interesting points flew around 
the hall, and eventually out of 
the window (I speak meta- 
phorically; we were, after all, 
in The Pit). Trevor Nunn 
seemed ill at ease and less than 
cogent, but he complained 
about the public image the RSC 
had acquired as a wingeing 
body before proceeding to 
wiage mightily about the level 
of funding be receives from the 


Arts Council. 

The identity of the Arts 
Minister completely eluded 
Tony Banks in full flow. Mr 
Banks put up a most impressive 
display, especially when calling 
on the public to be far more 
demanding of their politicians 
when it came to the distribution 
of public money. The money is 
not theirs but ours, he averred. 

Mr Mortimer expressed 
suspicion of any manifesto that 
dismissed the value of opera 
and classical revivals merely 
because white middle-class tax- 
payers went to them, but Mr 
Banks was not rising to this 
bait. Instead, a white middle- 
class lady councillor rose like a 
red herring and choked on it. 


The Everyman/Cheltenham 


B. A. Young 


When Beside the Sea comes 
oft at the end of this week, the 
Everyman Theatre at Chelten- 
ham will be dark for two years. 
Dark, but not silent; for the 
builders are virtually knocking 
at the door already. 

The Everyman is a very pretty 
theatre, built by Frank Matcham 
in 1891. But it is not in very 
good condition, and the erection 
of a new shopping centre behind 
it seemed a good moment to 
rebuild. The auditorium will 
not be changed, except that it 
will be redecorated, with new 
seats and new carpets (if the 


money goes that far). Other- 
wise the rebuilding will be con- 
fined mostly to the parts that 
the public does not see. 

Not entirely, however. A 
house next door to the theatre 
In Regent Street is to come 
down and give space for a block 
housing a new box-office, restau- 
rant, offices, dress-circle bar, and 
— best of all — a rehearsal room 
big enough for use as a studio 
theatre if needed. There will be 
new dressing rooms. At present 
there are two (not counting the 
star’s dressing-room) which are 
in a kind of lean-to edifice 


which tends to lean from rather 
than to. Wind comes in at the 
walls and rain at the ceiling. 

In the new building there 
will be eight dressing-rooms, 
with new accommodation for 
costumes and the scene dock. 
The stage will be deprived of 
its rake, and the stage 
machinery will be equipped with 
counterweights. Above it all 
will rise a new fly-tower. This 
will be barely visible from the 
street, though the frontage will 
certainly be changed. The new 
block will be incorporated in an 
extended frontage similar to 


the existing design. 

The estimated cost of the work 
is £1.9m, of which £1.3m has 
been promised by -the Arts 
Council. This leaves £600,000 to 
be found by the public. 

Sir Ralph Richardson. 
Cheltenham-born, visited the 
theatre lately, though he has 
never played there. “ What are 
you going to do with the rats? ” 
he asked. Pressed for explana- 
tion, he insisted. “You must 
trap them all, and release them 
when the new building open*. 
There are always rats in a 
theatre." 


Barenboim/Festival Hall 


David Murray 


Daniel Barenboim's recital on 
Tuesday was bis first solo 
appearance here in some time, 
and was chiefly interesting on 
that account. He chose an all- 
Beethoven programme, but not 
a taxing one — from the “ PatM- 
tique” Sonata to the “Moon- 
light," by way of the 
“ Pastoral ” and the E-flat 
stablemate of the “Moonlight" 
from op. 27. The opening bars 
of the “ Pathetique ” seized the 
attention at once, their grave 
sonorities most thoughtfully 
rendered; nothing in the rest 
of the evening held his 
listeners over any grander 
span, and until the “ Moonlight ” 
Sonata there was Inordinate 
coughing from all parts of the 
full house. 

Barenboim preserves his en- 
viable freshness and simplicity. 
Nothing sounded studied: in- 
deed the friendly, offhand man- 
ner in which he proceeded 
through the “Pastorale” rather 
d i minished that decentively am- 
bitious sonata, allowing its 
spare structure to seem merely 
relaxed. Compared to 
Beethoven. Barenboim likes 
more pedal, less staccato, fewer 


clean rests: the Andante lost 
something of its pointed rigour, 
and the Scherzo seemed — aston- 
ishingly — to contain not a single 
joke. The Rondo boasted some 
delicious quiet playing. That 
was true of the “Moonlight” 
laier, too, though a few dropped 
stitches in tile rhythms of its 
quicker movements prevented 
excitement from rising very 
high. 

Granted various happy details, 
Barenboim gave the " Pathfr- 
tique” no special stamp. It 
sounded sincere. The Sonata op. 
27 No. 1 was altogether more 
interesting. The Andante 
portions of the first movement 
were broad and insinuatingly 
gentle, the Allegro outburst in 
C major almost savage (and 
rhythmically a bit dishevelled). 
The Scherzo was peculiarly slow 
— a long way from “Allegro 
znolto e vivace " — and even 
baleful; the mfni-Adagio was 
beautifully curved. Sadly, a 
helter-skelter Rondo left a 
smudged final impression: main 
theme half-swallowed at each 
recurrence, a Presto coda that 
seemed to take the pianist 
unawares. 


Gregory Fulkerson /Wigmore Hall 


Dominic Gill 


Tuesday night’s Wigmore re- 
cital, given by the American 
violinist Gregory Fulkerson, was 
presented by The International 
American Music Competitions 
— who organise a competition 
each year for a different instru- 
ment. “intended to stimulate 
greater interest on the part of 
performers, teachers and stu- 
dents in the large body of re- 
cital music written by Ameri- 
cans since 1900.” 

Mr Fulkerson was their 1980 
competition winner, and he 
opened his programme with an 
unexceptional account of 
Mozart’s A major sonata K305. 
presumably to demonstrate 
familiarity with music from 
other ages and nationalities 
than his own. The rest was in- 
deed American, and he gave it 
with markedly more conviction. 
Of two solos. Richard Wemlck's 
Cadenzas and Variations II. com- 
posed in 1970, was an urgent ■ 
and not unlikeable atonal essay 
seven minutes long. The solo 
suite which Philip Glass has 
abstracted from his music for 
Einstein on the Beach Is less 


urgent though quite pleasing 
in a naif, repetitive fashion 
(to describe it as “from Glass's 
opera” is misleading, since 
Einstein is actually a huge five- 
hour theatre-piece devised and 
directed by Robert Wilson, with 
accompanying, if not incidental, 
music by Glass). 

One has heard larger and 
more lyrical performances of 
Charles Ives's second violin 
sonata than that which Mr 
Fulkerson and his pianist 
Robert Shannon gave — and 
funnier renderings in particular 
(or at least done with a 
wickeder twinkle) of its riotous 
second movement “In the 
Barn.” Theirs was more than 
adequate, and delivered with a 
robust devotion not to be gain- 
sayed. The evening's most 
purely appealing curiosity was 
the violin sonata in A major 
op. 34 by the Boston composer 
Mrs H. H_ A. Beach (1867-1944) 
— a late romatic period-piece 
dating from 1896 of accomplish- 
ment and charm, and as lin- 
Americanly European as the 
Ives is purest hominy grits. 


Bath Festival programme announced 


The music of Johannes 
Brahms, whose 150th anniver- 
sary is celebrated this year, 
featuring strongly in the music 
programme of this year's Bath 
Festival. 

Announcing the festival pro- 
gramme yesterday Sir William 
Glock, its director, said “we try 


to make every festival as 
different as possible from the 
one before." 

But he stressed that music 
will continue to be the domi- 
nant section of the festival, 
which runs from May 27 to 
June 12. Among overseas 
visitors will be the Polish 


Chamber Orchestra (May 29), 
virtuoso French pianist Cecile 
Ousset (May 30) and the 
American duo Joan Morris and 
William Bolcom (June 4) who 
will be exploring “ the classic 
American popular song.” 
Between 300 and 400 artists 
will be represented in the festi- 


Das Liebesverbot/Munich 


Andrew Clark 


vai’s Contemporary Art Fair, 
sponsored by John Menzies. j 
Designed for the public rather 
than the dealer, the fair will 
feature some of Linda Kitson’s 
drawings of the Falklands war. 

A new feature of this year's 
Bath Festival, the 34th, is a 
series of literary events. 


Munich is currently saturated 
with Wagner . In his first 
season as intendant at the 
Bavarian State Opera, Wolfgang 
Sawallisch is conducting all 13 
of the composer’s stage works, 
mostly in rerivals of well-sung 
but staid-looking productions by 
his predecessor, August Everd- 
ing. The most rewarding per- 
formances so. far have come in 
the final showing of Gunther 
Rennert's Ring, with the fresh- 
ness, humanity and musicality 
of the original production pre- 
served intact. 

The main feature of the cycle, 
however, is the prominence it 
gives to Wagner's three early 
flops. Die Feen and Rienzl 
follow in July; Das Liebesoer- 
bot, his second opera, has just 
been staged in a new produc- 
tion by Jean-Pierre Poonelle 
that makes a most persuasive 


case for the work. 

Wagner began Das Liebesver- 
bot when be was 20, conducting 
the premiere three years later 
in 1S36 at Magdeburg. Only 
three people turned up to watch 
the second performance. Wagner 
called the score a mistake of 
youth when he gave it to King 
Ludwig II in 1866, and it was 
not till 1923. in Munich, that 
his “ grand comic opera " 
reached the stage again. Little 
has been seen of it since, 
though it was heard at London’s 
University College in 1963, and 
a pirate recording exists of a 
German radio performance con- 
ducted by Robert Heger. 

Das Liebesverbot — “The Ban 
on Love”— is loosely based on 
Measure /or Measure, trans- 
posed from Vienna to Palermo, 
adapted in Wagner’s own Ger- 
man doggerel, and poured, with 


more than a drop of lumpy Teu- 
tonic flavouring, into the mould 
of Italian opera buffa. Rossini 
is much in evidence in the light 
orchestration and scurrying 
tunes, and there is a mixture 
of Italian influences in the 
large ensembles, and in the self- 
consciously florid touches decor- 
ating the vocal line of the 
soprano arias. The Germanic 
influences — matching the un- 
likely presence of a German 
regent in Sicily — provide a puri- 
tanical contrast, which, in 
theory, underlines the dramatic 
conflict with carnival and 
romance, buc In effect makes 
an uneven impression. 

There are passages — some 
finely-sprung duets and trios 
and an extended solo scene for 
baritone— that indicate a major 
talent at work. The opera is 


stageworthy and entertaining, 
and there is evidence of Wag- 
ner's latent melodic style, 
glimpsed in infuriatingly brief 
samples- 

By nature, though. Das Lieb- 
esverbot remains derivative and 
unexceptional, and as such, is 
of little more than passing 
curiosity value. Poonelle 
handles the material on its own 
terms, playing up the comedy 
for all it is worth, respecting 
the score in his movement of 
principals and virtuoso hand- 
ling of ensemble. The role of 
Friedrich demands a more 
dramatic baritone than Her- 
mann Prey, whose tone is be- 
ginning to spread. The most 
rewarding performances came 
from Sabine Hass, an Isabella 
of poise and real vocal charac- 
ter. as well as from Sawallisch, 
in a sparkling account of a 
humorous score. 


Hualc/Monday. Opera and BaSetSTuesday. Theatre /Wed- 
nesday. ExMbltfons/Thursday. A selective guide to ad the 
Arts appears each Friday. 
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* , Theatre 


.LONDON 

A Map of the World (Lyttelton): BrilU- 
antnew play by David Hate, set in a 
luxury Bombsy hotely where a Ua- 
bh> conference on world poverty 
h» been convened. CUU. meticu- 
lous production by the author has 
strong performance* from Roshan 
Seth (Nehru in the film Gandhi) as 
bq Indian novelist, Bill Nigby as a 
journalist and Diana Quick as the 
actives in the middle of an Meotoff- 
cal showdown. (8282252). 

NUks Off (Savoy)? The funniest play 
for yean. is London, now with an 
improved third act and a top-class 
retdaomsaat east -Michael Blake- 
more's brilliant d irection of back- 
stage fhonartigaai on tour with a- 
third-rote fare* is « key factor. 

flVMHHflt 

(Astoria); Enjoyable pot 
ties by Lftber and StdUer. 

of tfce-ltHs and Ws, and 

«n*wantfy performed by a Liver- 
pudlian quartet ot brothers and The 
Darts. (4376565), 

Thu Bo) Tbbf^mdk Fascinating, 
enjoyable new Tom Stoppard play 
which auu&me* a playwright's atti- 
tudes to work, music and Invo in 
characteristically watt-written, eom- 
ptex vein. A lobe of serious levity is 
wefl struck in Peter Wootfs produc- 
lion and the aa rfftr i naw y «f Rnfler 
Rees and - felicity Kendal 


Dench outstanding as a woman 
coming oat of coma after 29 years 
and accelerating from small girl to 
adult maturity in half an hour. 
(9282252). 

XroOord Tanxl (Mermaid): E x uber a n t 
play that sets the battle of the sexes 
in a wrestling ring. This fringe suc- 
cess has re-opened the embattled 
Gty of London venue. (2385568) 

The Pirates ol Penzance (Drury Lane): 
Riotously vulgar Broadway import 
that sits Gilbert and Sullivan on a 
whoopee cushion. One or two bril- 
liant set pieces, but is all this strenu- 
~ r arthritic camping about really 
arable to the prim stasis of the 
ifuyiy Carte tradition? (8388108) 

84 Charing Cross Road (Ambassadors): 
Moving, unspectacular account of 
the love affair by correspondence 
between a New York Anglophile. 
Helene Hanff. and the owner of a 
West End booksh o p. (83d 1171) 

Gays and Dolls (Olivier). A first-doss 
revival of this witty musical happily 
laid out on the open stage, with a 
good selection of the acting talents 
of the National Theatre and some 
unlooked-for singing talents as welL 
(9282252) 

HOLLAND 

MJckery Theatre. Amsterdam: Slow 
Fate by Miko Figgis, an unorthodox 
play featuring music and projection 
as well as actors. 




■ Fibres (Cttt^); Triple bill of 
Harold Pinter plays Superbly dtmtt- 
ed by Brier HaiL Plater breaks new 
pvuiid in A Kind of Alaska. Jodi 


VIENNA 

Vienna's English Theatre (421260): 
Axstmic And Old Lace (Duly except 
Sun) 

•matter u der Wkn (579632): Anntev* 
ka (Daily except Mon) 


NEW YORK 

The Entertainer (Roundabout 23rd & 
8th Av) William Goskill's evocation 
production of the John Osborne 
chestnut stars an appealingly shuf- 
fling and quizzical Nicol W illiams on 
while bringing the ere of the Suez 
crisis to an American audience with 
Michael Sharp's headline dominat- 
ed set. An exc e ll en t Supporting cast 
oT Humphrey Davis as father Billy 
Rice and Frances Cuka as Archie’s 
long-suffering wife Phoebe. 
(2427800). 

Amadeus (Broadhurst): David Dukes 
stars as Salieri in the award- 
bedecked and elegant National 
Theatre production of Mozart’s life. 
(2470472) 

ffpaes of God (Muse Box): The fiery 
trio of Elizab eth Ashley. Geraldine 
Page and Amanda Plummer enliven 
a somewhat overwritten clash of 
ideologies. (2484636) 

Joseph and the Amazing Technicolor 
Dreamcoat (Royale): The first work 
by Andrew Lloyd-Webber and Tim 
Rice in a lively and imaginative ren- 
dition directed by Tony Tanner. 
(2455760) 

Crimes of the Heart (Golden): Despite 
its genial humour, outlandish events 
and Pulitzer Prize. Beth Henley's 
story of three Mississippi sisters 
bods down to a sitcom sensibility- 
full of gags, good acting and fre- 
quent phone interruptions. 
(2466740) 

d>nim« (Fairbanks): Author Jona- 
than Reynolds takes advantage oi a 
stint watching Francis Ford Coppola 
shooting Apocalypse Now to parody 
the American film industry in this 
riotous re-creation of a jungle film 


set awaiting the end of a seasonal 
typhoon- (432 W. 42nd). 12794200) 

Nine (46th St): Two dozen women sur- 
round Raul Julia in this Tony-award 
winning musical version of the Felli- 
ni film 8-Vs, which like the original 
celebrates creativity, here as a se- 
ries of Tommy Tune's exciting 
scenes. (2460246) 

Plenty (Plymouth): Moving on to 
Broadway from ns Public Theatre 
opening. Kate N’elligan stars again 
in the New York production of the 
play written and directed by David 
Hare about Europe's transition from 
war to peace over the last genera- 
tion. (239C200) 

Top Girls (Public): After the Royal 
Court production enjoyed a short 
sold-out run, Gaiyl Churchill's rumi- 
nations on ambition and women re- 
opens with a local cast including 
film actresses Linda Hunt. Kathryn 
GrOdy and Sara Boisford. again di- 
rected by Max Stafford Clark. 

, (5987100) 

WASHINGTON 

She Stoops to Conquer (Folger): The 
resident company adds Lucinda 
Hitchcock Cone as Kate Hardcastie 
and director Davey Marlin Jones for 
this production of Oliver Golds- 
mith's enduring comedy about En- 
glish rural manners and matrimoni- 
al ambitions. (5464000). 

Toyer (Eisenhower. Kennedy Center): 
Tony Richardson directs Kathleen 
Turner and Brad Davis in Gardner 
McKay's new tense and twisted 
murder mystery' set on a California 
tennis court (2543670) 

Show Boat (Opera House. Kennedy- 
Center): A cast of 50 from the Hous- 


ton Opera company led by Donald 
O'Connor revives the Kem-Ham- 
merstcin musical of 1927 with its 
brilliant score including songs Ol' 
Man River, Bill and Make Believe. 
(2543770) 

The Imaginary Invalid (Arena Stage): 
Guthrie Theatre's associate artistic 
director Garland Wright presents 
Argan and company with Marc An- 
toine Charpentier's original music 
for Mo here's masterpiece about 
quackery and hypochondria in the 
ancien regime. (488 3300) 

Pericles (Terrace): The Acting Compa- 
ny. one of America’s distinguished 
travelling regional repertory 
groups, dusts off Shakespeare's ro- 
mantic tale of near and feigned 
death that reunites the royal family 
of Tyre. (2519895) 

CHICAGO ' 

The Comedy of Errors (Goodman): 
With Adriana played by world 
champion baton twirier Sophie 
Schwab and Lociana by Gina Irish- 
man who has mastered seven musi- 
cal instruments, this Shakespeare 
could be nothing but a arcus, espe- 
cially surrounded by the Flying Kar- 
amazov Brothers and street musi- 
cians jugglers from across Am- 
erica in Robert Woodruffs lively 
production. (4433800) 

Duet lor One (North Light Rep. 2300 , 
Green Bay, Evanston): Tom Kem- 
pinskj’s slightly veiled story of the 
painful and frustrating accommoda- 
tion of a concert artist to growing 
debility stars Eva Marie Saint 
(8687276) 


F.T. CROSSWORD 
PUZZLE No. 5405 

ACROSS 

1 Bond in a state of flux? (6) 

4 Troubled peer’s SOS for 
some hot coffee (8) 

10 To Akhenaton, wife and 
mummy (9) 

11 Banter from hothead in com- 
mon caf6 (5) 

12 The bay for laundry (4) 

23 Fantastic turf-dreams for 
him at work? (4-6) 

15 & 16 Insured vehicles Ihat 
went west? (7, 6) 

19 Zone where one starts to get 
frozen stiff (6) 

21 Applaud team (a man short) 
for so long (7) 

23 Two-master berating in 
form? (20) 

25 Fish from the deep (4) 

27 Bail one out — plea in court 
(5) 

28 Greets sound quality with a 
drop of the bard stuff (9) 

29 Outstanding types halfway 
to the gallery? (44) 

30 Hawaiian dish but classically 
balanced (6) 

DOWN 

1 The 3 between boards, on 
the way, such a man? (8) 

2 Insured .person — thrifty sort 
— provider of help in time of 
need (4-5) 

3 Only one listener left and he 
is In The Lords (4) 

5 Old saying about pirate 
high in Lakeland (7) 

6 Cert cleans out boxes in the 
Sat (10) 

7 Throng finding lnner-Hast- 
ings warmer (5) 



8 Neat for day-shoe! (6) 

9 Historic sort of building 
leaned to one side (6) 

14 Car daring G. perhaps? (4-6) 

17 They tell of Scottish isle 
rising to the hills (9) 

18 Jasper in scrap? Has to stop 
overthrowing the rabble (8) 

20 Many had teasing desire to 
be brought down in the 
main (7) 

21 Outspoken. As a conse- 
quence — surrounded by 

police (6) 

22 Where walker had a plank 
put down? (6) 

24 Old war-horse city (5) 


26 Mainly loose change as 
capital (4) 

Solution to Puzzle No. 5,104 
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Lessons of the 
Dutch disease 


ECONOMIC GROWTH 


THE DUTCH economy suffers in 
more extreme form most of the 
ills that are reckoned to be 
responsible for Western 
Europe's relatively dismal em- 
ployment prospects for the rest 
of the decade. Labour market 
rigidity, declining real profit- 
ability, escalating social spend- 
ing programmes, reluctance to 
confront the need for structural 
adjustment — all are there in 
large measure. 

At the same time the Nether- 
lands offers a particularly 
interesting model for the British. 
The Dutch economy is open and 
endowed with considerable 
energy resources. And it Is one 
jump ahead of the game, in that 
production of gas, the main 
energy asset, has already passed 
its peak. Are there any lessons 
to be learned from the latest 
OECD economic survey of the 
Netherlands ? 

The so-called Dutch disease 
involved upward pressure on the 
exchange rate as the economy 
became self-sufficient in energy 
in the 1970s. Production became 
more energy-in tensive, produc- 
tivity rose, and a centralised 
system of pay determination en- 
sured that traditional labour- 
intensive industries outside the 
energy sector experienced more 
rapid wage increases than their 
own productivity performance 
justified. 

Gas revenues 

The outcome was that tradi- 
tional Dutch industry suffered 
an adverse movement in its 
terms a£ trade. The loss of 
competitiveness caused manu- 
facturing jobs to become scarce 
and over the longer run the 
potential of the economy 
appears not to have been 
efficiently mobilised. The pic- 
ture is all too familiar to the 
British observer. 

There are, however, crucial 
differences, the most important 
being that a higher proportion 
of gas revenues went U>to public 
and private consumption than 
has so far been the case in 
Britain. Government largesse, 
supported by the new source of 
income, permitted those who 
lost their jobs in traditional 
sectors and who were unable 
to find new jobs in the more 
capital-intensive energy-related 
sectors to enjoy either high 
social security benefits or new 
public sector jobs. OECD now 


estimates that to stabilise the 
share of public expenditure in 
total resources would require a 
growth rate of some 4.5 per 
cent at existing benefit rates. 
Yet real GDP has declined by 
1 2 per cent over the past two 
years. 

The Dutch Government 

rightly concluded long ago that 
the appropriate remedy for this 
structural deficit was to shift 
disposable income from the 
household to the corporate 
sector. Its chosen method was 
on incomes policy. But while 
pay restraint, reinforced by a 
currency pegged to the D-mark, 
held down labour costs in the 
non-energy sector, it was not 
enough to offset the effects of 
higher energy prices on profit 
margins. Public sector incomes 
rose too fast, reflecting private 
sector pay trends through 
indexation when private sector 
employment was falling, so 
much of the benefit of the 
incomes policy was lost As 
the Heath Government dis- 
covered in Britain in the early 
1970s, indexation and incomes 
policy make uncomfortable bed- 
fellows. 

Familiar trap 

The outcome is that since the 
second oil shock of 1979 this 
energy rich country has suffered 
weak demand, low Investment 
and, if hidden unemployment is 
included, probably the worst 
unemployment rate In the OECD 
area. And the Government Is 
caught in a familiar trap where- 
by recession is pushing up the 
public sector deficit faster than 
ministers can pull it down by 
chopping expenditure pro- 
grammes, because of the Impact 
of reduced activity on tax 
revenues, unemployment benefit 
and so forth. 

Britain’s predicament is less 
extreme because the structure 
of public spending has been less 
heavily skewed towards social 
programmes and North Sea oil 
revenues have not been dissi- 
pated in consumption. Yet a 
policy of accumulating capital, 
through encouraging a private 
sector portfolio outflow, has not 
prevented excessive exchange 
rate appreciation and excessive 
volatility- The Dutch, at least, 
have enjoyed greater exchange 
rate stability than the British 
by establishing a fixed exchange 
rate with the D-mark. 


Troop numbers in 
central Europe 


THE TALKS to limit the deploy- 
ment of cruise and SS20 
nuclear missiles in Europe 
which are now taking place in 
Geneva between the U.S. and 
USSR have received so much 
publicity that other arms con- 
trol negotiations, of possible 
equal importance, are being 
overshadowed. 

No one could pretend that the 
Vienna talks to reduce conven- 
tional forces in Europe have the 
political urgency of the Inter- 
mediate nuclear force (INF) 
negotiations in Geneva. There, 
the question of the deployment 
of a new generation of U.S. 
missiles depends on whether or 
not agreement is reached in the 
next ten months or less. 

Yet the Vienna talks on 
Mutual and Balanced Force 
Reductions — dubbed MBFR — 
are unique in the arms control 
field in that they embrace 19 
countries — 12 from Nato and 
seven from the Warsaw Pact — 
and are concerned entirely with 
non-nuclear or conventional 
forces. 

Soviet proposals 

The talks are in their tenth 
year and last week, matching 
a western draft treaty sub- 
mitted eight months ago, the 
Soviet Union tabled proposals 
which. Moscow claims, could at 
last break the deadlock. An 
agreement to reduce and stabi- 
lise the numbers of troops 
deployed by the rival alliances 
in central Europe would 
obviously be a prize worth 
having. But is there hard 
evidence 1 o suggest that this is 
now possible ? 

Or is it more likely, as some 
western officials arc already 
suggesting. that the deadlock is 
as fast as ever, with the Soviet 
Union simply seeking to appear, 
across the broad spectrum of 
arms control negotiations, as the 
power most interested in peace 7 

The MBFR negotiations are 
among the most complex of any 
arms talks yet held. One cen- 
tral problem divides the two 
alliances and on this there is 
still no movement 

Both sides want to reduce the 
numbers of troops in central 
Europe. They even agree on 
the ultimate numbers each 
should have — 700.000 ground 
forces, and 200.000 air forces. 
Bur thev have so far completely 
failed to agree on how many 
troops each side now has. as 
the starting point for reductions. 
The Warsaw Pact maintains that 
there Is rough parity, while the 
West insists that Moscow and 
its allies have 150-200,000 more 


than they say they have. 

Moscow’s new proposals are 
offered as an attempt to cut 
through this problem but in 
reality would do nothing of the 
son. The proposals are for 
reductions in the next year of 
13,000 U.S. troops and 20,000 
Soviet troops, after which the 
size of the two forces should 
be frozen pending negotiations, 
to a notional un verifiable 
900,000. 

The West will rightly reject 
this as codifying the imbalance 
between the two alliances. The 
Nato countries will no doubt 
repeat their contention that 
there must be agreement on the 
“ data ” before reductions can 
be negotiated. The West's own 
draft treaty, tabled last July, 
had such a starting point, 
though it also moved some way 
to meet Russian concerns, 

Positive aspect 

However, if the propects of 
an MBFR agreement remain 
very sbm, the Russian proposal 
has one potentially positive 
aspect. The West has always 
emphasised and the Reagan 
Administration has reiterated 
with great vigour — the critical 
importance of verification pro- 
cedures in all arms control 
agreements. In the MBFR con- 
text proper processes would 
make it Impossible for one side 
or the other to withdraw troops, 
as the Soviets did from East 
Germany in 1979, only to in- 
crease them later. 

There are the glimmerings of 
a passible change on verifica- 
tion in the Soviet proposais with 
their suggestions of border 
inspection points during the 
initial withdrawals and unspeci- 
fied verification for the longer 
term reductions. These ideas 
are mizTored in similar if 
equally vague suggestions which 
Moscow recently has made in 
other arms control forums, 
notably those involving chemical 
weapons and the banning of 
nuclear tests. 

For the time being, these con- 
cessions are apparent, not real. 
Overall, it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that Russia's 
MBFR proposals— like those it 
has made at the INF talks in 
Geneva — are still primarily de- 
signed lo play to the gallery of 
western public opinion. But 
however faint they are, the 
signs of greater Soviet readi- 
ness to be flexible on the crucial 
matter of verification need to 
be explored as vigorously as 
possible by the west, for they 
could be the key to progress 
across the whole spectrum of 
onns control. 



T HE NOTION that Japan is 
'on the verge of a post- 
industrial era may seem 
distinctly odd at a time when 
the strength of Japanese manu- 
facturing industry, especially In 
the high-technology sectors, is 
causing so many political . and 
trade problems In the rest of 
the world. Yet the idea has 
strong adherents within Japan 
and forms part of the anguished 
debate now taking place about 
the future direction of the 
Japanese economy. 

Why should a country which 
enjoys extremely low rates of 
inflation and unemployment, 
while yet retaining a modest 
GNP growth rate, be tearing 
its heart out over the question 
of where it Is likely to go In 
the next few years? The short 
answer is that Japan’s ruling 
elite of bureaucrats, politi- 
cians and senior businessmen is 
less confident — as well as less 
unanimous — about the eco- 
nomy than at any time in the 
past few years. 

One obvious cause for con- 
cern has been the fact that 
GNP performance — although 
not negligible — has been 
diverging sharply from the Gov- 
ernment blueprint for at least 
the past IS months. A second 
worry stems from the fact that 
Japanese manufacturing indus- 
try, despite its enviable reputa- 
tion for high productivity and 
imaginative management, 
appears for the time being to 
have stopped growing. 

The official industrial produc- 
tion index showed a small year- 
to-year fall at the end of 1982 
after moving sideways for most 
of the year. The stagnation of 
industrial output, coupled with 
a probable fall in capital in- 
vestment by industry during 
1983, reflects the fact that for 
the first time in nearly a decade 
Japan faces both slack domestic 
demand and overseas markets 
that are, to put it mildly, un- 
receptive to Japanese exports. 
The problem is what, if any- 
thing to do about it. 

The conventional view about 
how to cope with Japan's 
sudden loss of growth (a view 
that is held at the Ministry of 
International Trade and In- 
dustry and the Economic 
Planning Agency, among other 
places) starts out from the 
assumption that Industry holds 
the key to the nation's strength. 

It is argued that, if full or 
reasonably full employment is 
to be provided over the next 
few years, industry must be t 
couraged to resume its growth. 
Tax privileges for medium and 
smaller enterprises, which are 
held to possess much of the 
creative energy needed for the 
next round of Japanese indus- 
trial expansion, as well as bigger 
public works budgets are con- 
sidered by the expansionists to 
be the measures best calculated 
to put industry back on its 
feet after the depressing 
experiences of 1982. 

MTTI and the EPA would 
naturally also like to see cuts in 
Japan's current fairly high real 
interest rates, while conceding 
that any move towards cheaper 
money would have to take 
account of a possible impact on 
the yen exchange rate. 

The anti-growth school (if 


agonises about 1 

By Charles Smith, Far East Editor, in Tokyo 
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that is not too harsh a word 
for It) starts out from the 
seemingly negative position that 
Japan cannot afford to give 
industry the tax breaks that 
would be needed to get it back 
on the road, given the existence 
of an accumulated public sector 
deficit that now equals rather 
more than cme third of GNP. 

The argument that there 
simply is not any available cash 
to make the economy grow has 
some obvious holes in it, one 
being that, while the Govern- 
ment itself is clearly strapped 
for cash, Japan's national sav- 
ings ratio is still among the 
highest in the world. Because 
of this rather obvious deficiency, 
the ingenious bureaucrats at 
the Ministry of Finance (MOF) 
have come with another line of 
reasoning. An MOF study group, 
which began work last autumn 
with a view to making a final 
report in the early s umm er, is 
investigating the thesis that 
industry may have ceased to be 
the- "leading edge" of the 
economy and could thus not be 
the right sector to focus on, in 
any future discussions on 
macroeconomic policy. 

The view that Japanese in- 
dustry may not be able to grow 
so fast in future as it has done 


WHERE JOBS HAVE COME FROM 

Net increase in employment in Japanese industry from same 
month of previous year 


1982 

Manufacturing 

•ooo 

Services 

>000 

Total* 

>eoo 

May 

- 20 

+360 

+810 

June 

- 40 

+320 

+450 

July 

-190 

+540 

+290 

August 

-120 

+ 550 

+380 

September 

+ 70 

+400 

+500 

October 

+140 

+540 

+ 730 


* Total includes other sectors. 


in the past stems not only from 
the depressing industrial pro- 
duction statistics of the past 
few months but also from wbat 
appears to be fairly serious 
structural problems within in- 
dustry Itself. Japanese industry 
divides neatly into a highly com- 
petitive fast-growing “process- 
ing” sector — whose orientation 
towards overseas markets bas 
become increasingly marked in 
the past few years and a deficit- 
ridden basic materials industry 
sector which has shown negative 
growth combined with heavy 


The nettle Nakasone has yet to grasp 


JAPAN'S new prime minister 
Mr Yasuhlro Nakasone. has 
made a reputation for himself 
as a man who positively en- 
joys grasping the nettles from 
which his predecessor Mr 
Zenko Suzuki shrank during 
two yeans in offiee. 

Since taking over last 
November, Mr Nakasone has 
sorted out Japan’s relations 
with South Korea, introduced 
the most ' comprehensive 
trade liberalisation package 
to bo brought In by any 
Japanese Government since 
the start of the current bout 
of trade tensions between 


Japan and the West and con- 
vinced a sceptical President 
Reagan that Japan means 
business on the subject of 
defence. One nettle that Mr 
Nakasone has yet to grasp, 
however, is the peculiarly un- 
comfortable one of what 
attitude to take up towards 
Japan's domestic economy. 

Mr Nakasone inherited an 
economy that was growing at 
less than 3 per cent per year 
and also took on a mass of 
apparently unachievable com- 
mitments — such as Mr 
Suzuki's pledge to bring 
Japan's massive budget deficit 


under control by 1984 without 
any increase in taxation. 

That pledge has been dis- 
avowed and a nuance of doubt 
now exists about whether 
Japan can continue in- 
definitely with a. tax burden 
several percentage points 
lighter than that of any other 
major industrial nation. But 
Mr Nakasone has not re- 
vealed whether he agrees 
with the growing number of 
Japanese businessmen who 
think that Japan has no alter- 
native hot to accept a signifi- 
cantly lower growth rate In 
the 1980s than it achieved in 
the 1970s. 


Men & Matters 


Burdus returns 

Anyone who wants to be 
successful should work for an 
expanding company, Ann 
Burdus once said. And she 
proved it during the 1970s. 
joining advertising agency 
McCann-Erickson as research 
director and winding up within 
the decade as chairman. 

Burdus headed the Advertis- 
ing Association, became the 
industry's most acceptable pub- 
lic voice, and in 1979 was named 
Businesswoman of the Year. 

For the past couple of years 
she has been director of 
strategic planning and research 
for the McCann parent, Inter- 
public, in the U.S. 

Now she is returning to 
London to join AGB Research. 
Europe's biggest market re- 
search group as deputy chair- 
man of its main operating sub- 
sidiary, Audits of Great Britain, 
and as a director of AGB Inter- 
na tionaL 

The atmosphere at AGB 
should be to ber liking. The 
group has expanded rapidly in 
recent years, financing a aeries 
of acquisitions with three 
rights issues between 197881. 



“Good morning— Tm a candi- 
date in the by-election . . 


The group — which among 
other things measures TV audi- 
ences in Britain — has broken 
into the U.S. market by paying 
S9m for one of the largest and 
longest - established American 
research companies, National 
Family Opinion. 

Burdus, willi her background, 
says chairman Bernard Audley, 
wilt bring a “fresh perspective" 
to the further overseas push 
for which AGB has just raised 
another £14. 5m. 


Horse sense 

In the 16-horse Bermondsey by- 
election race (polling tomorrow) 
John O'Grady the Real Ber- 
mondsey Labour candidate has 
brought a little colour to the 
streets of that drab constituency 
in London’s dockland. 

He is conducting his cam- 
paign from a dray drawn by two 
fine Shire horses. 

The gimmick was dreamed up 
by a real Bermondsey born-and- 
bred entrepreneur, Charles 
Robson, whose father started a 
haulage business in 1902. 
Robson now bas a fleet of some 
40 diesel trucks but, partly out 
of sentiment, still has 20 work- 
ing horses used 'for local jobs, 
parades, and special events. 

Perhaps typifying the spirit of 
Bermondsey man be tells me 
“ I've always kept my nose out 
of politics.” 

So why did he lend his 
Shires and drays? “I want to 
keep that man TatcheU (Labour 
candidate) out . . .” 

With that simple objective in 
mind Robson has also offered 
to equip several of the other 
candidates with horse-drawn 
transport. All except O’Grady 
have refused 

Could it be they felt the 
horse and cart image not exactly 
right for aspiring Parliamen- 
tarians? 


Scottish seal 

Williams & Glyn’s librarian 
Thelma Palmer went down into 


the bank vaults in the City to 
check an item in the archives 
—and emerged with 2.25 kilos 
of finely engraved solid silver. 

It was the last of Queen Vic- 
toria's seals used by the Scottish 
Exchequer in 1856 and which, 
according to the records, was 
sent to Home Secretary Sir 
George Lewis In 1860 to be de- 
faced or disposed of. 

How it ended up in a locked 
box in Williams & Glyn’s re- 
mains a mystery, though one 
theory suggests it may have 
been transferred there with 
other archives from Child’s 
Bank. 

Engraved by Benjamin 
Wyon, the seal depicts Vic- 
toria in coronation robes 
flanked by the figures of Justice 
and Religion. The reverse 
shows the Royal arms. A trel- 
lised background represents 
the chequered cloth (hence 
“ exchequer " that was used in 
mediaeval times as a form of 
abacus for working out the 
royal accounts). 

Williams & Glyn’s chairman 
Sir George Kenyon has now 
handed the seal over to George 
Younger, Secretary for Scot- 
land, who in turn has passed it 
to the Museum of Scottish 
Antiquities in Edinburgh. 


Fringe benefits 

If you have not heard of the 
Ecology Building Society that 
is hardly surprising. The 
organisation is nothing if not 
self-effacing. It is not recognised 
by the Building Societies Asso- 
ciation, is not allowed to 
advertise, and has a £400,000 
portfolio of the sort of assets 
which more conventional socie- 
ties might worry over. 

The virtues of the Ecology 
Society are that it is young, 
virile, and growing. That is 
because its policy is refreshingly 
different It Is lending where 
conventional High Street socie- 
ties do not choose to help— on 
beaten-up inner city properties, 
undeveloped smallholdings, and 


village shops threatened with 
closure. 

Launched by ten enthusiasts, 
mostly Yorkshire people, in 
March 198 L. the society has its 
headquarters at Crosshills, an 
Airedale village. 

So far the society has 
attracted 470 subscribing 
members and has lent to 28 or 
so borrowers. David Pedley, 
chief executive says “We hope 
to be breaking even in the near 
future" and is cheerfully un- 
deterred by the lack of profits 
so far. 


Disarming 


Catching a pupil snowballing 
his classmates, Father Dominic, 
the head of Ampleforth College, 
ordered the boy to write an 
essay on unilateral disarma- 
ment. When the lad replied tha-t 
he didn’t know whait the phrase 
meant, the head told him to go 
rhe school’s library and mug up 
the subject from the last few 
weeks’ newspapers. 

The essay, just handed in. 
Includes the following sent- 
ences: “Lately General Synod 
rejected unilateral disarmament 
and he gave support to the I 
nuclear deterrent. In my . 
opinion he is just asking for 
trouble.” I 


First thoughts 

An Englishman, a Frenchman 
and a Russian were studying a 
picture of Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. 

" They are obviously English," 
said the Englishman. “ She’s 
only got one apple but she’s 
giving it to him to eat.” 

“No, no," said the French- 
man. “Naked and eating fruit 
together, they must be French." 

“ They are Russian," said the 
Russian firmly. •• They have no 
clothes, hardly anything to eat, 
yet they ' think they are in 
paradise.” 


losses— and Which now badly 
needs to be cut even further. 

The decline of the materials 
industries and the rapid pro- 
gress of the processing indust- 
ries towards world supremacy 
in the late 1970s gave Japan its 
much vaunted position as the 
industrial nation experiencing 
the world’s fastest transition 
away from “ basic ” industries 
towards highly sophisticated and 
high value added manufacturing 
sectors. 

The self-same process, how- 
ever, meant that Japan was be- 


Marcyn Mrn«* 

coming ever more vulnerable 
to a backlash by Western nations 
against Its supremacy in a few 
advanced industrial sectors. It 
would seem to be the view of 
MOF that a backlash has now 
occurred. The significant de- 
cline in 1982 production figures 
for a wide range of industries 
stretching from cars - and 
machine) tools to audio and tele- 
vision amply bears out the view 
that some — though certainly 
-not all — of Japan’s former 
high-flying. industries have been 
effectively grounded. 

But the MOF analysis of wbat 
has been happening to the struc- 
ture of Japanese industry during 
the past two years does not end 
onthis rather depressing note. It 
continues with the uplifting 
message that Japan is on the 
verge of experiencing a new 
“ post-mdustr ial era " in which 
service industries, rather than 
manufacturing will be the sec- 
tor to watch. 

The evidence cited by finance 
bureaucrats for the new-found 
importance of the service sector 
Is neither as comprehensive nor 
(In some cases) as new as might 
be expected from a major eco- 
nomic ministry attempting to 
present a case to its peers on 





the need lor ^' change in eco- 
nomic policy priorities. 

MOF ' bureaucrats ■" start by 
citing the fact : that 'Japan's 
tertiary for service) sector 
taken, as a whole: increased its 
share of total employment from 

35 per cent in 1965 to just under 
55 per cent, in >1980 while in 
national income' terms - the 
sector moved from 33 to 54 per 
.cent. MOF has- no figures for 
the s ignificanc e of the tertiary 
sector later than In 1980 but 
i* has taken- pains to collect a 
variety of evidence suggesting 
that demand for the output of. 
Japan's service Industries may 
have* boomed (while industry 
was stagnating), during 1982. 
One - of - the more striking 
pointers in this direction is the 
fact that, out of a net increase 
in industrial employment of 
730,000 jobs in the 12 months 
ending last October no fewer 
than 540.000 were in services 
while only 140,000 were in 
manufacturing industries. 

. ' MOF points to the emergence 
of an unprecedented gap 
between the expansion of the 
ytawk of Japan's note circulation 
normally taken as the best indi- 
cation of how consumer spend- 
ing is rising and the far slower 
rate of increase In department 
stores sales, as another piece of 
evidence that demand for 
services took off sharply to 1982. 

One problem about services, 
says MOF, is That the myriads of 
small Japanese companies in- 
volved in activities ranging from 
computer software houses, to 
home security services or 
leasing are unlikely to be regis- 
tered with trade associations 
and therefore exist outside the 
area of Japan’s economy . that 
can bo effectively monitored by 
the bureaucrats. 

Japan’s largest service 
industry— leasing — recorded a 
turnover of Y3,000bn . (£8L33bn) 
in 1982 and a growth rate of 
more than 20 per cent from -the 
previous- year’s level. This, how- 
ever, was only a tenth of the 
value of sales : by . ' the steel - 
industry, for many years the 
largest industry in Japan— but 
.in the recent past one of the 
most recession-bound sectors of 
the- nation's economy. 

If the Ministry of Finance 
is right in claiming that Japan’s 
service economy took off lost 
year while its manufacturing 
' industries continued to stag- 
nate. two intriguing conclusions 
would seem to follow. One is 
that ' Japan’s industrial pro- 
duction index' no longer con- 
stitutes the infallible guide to 
how the- econ omy, as a whole is 
doing that MOT bureaucrats 
(and many other independent 
observers) have taken it to be 
in the past. The other is that 
Keynesianism — In the sense of 
pumping government money 
into the manufacturing sector 
.in order to create employment 
and demand — may have ceased 
to be the right means of stimu- 
lating Japanese growth. 

MOF bureaucrats appear to 
have taken a certain glee in 
announcing'ihe death of Keynes 
(in spite of the fact that the 
Mimsiry’s nine-month pro- 
gramme of study, into structural 
changes in the economy is still 
only half completed). What 
. they have yet to suggest -is who 
will coine after huh. 
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Fill in the coupon or telephone Brenda Sharp for .?• 

. a copy of our new brochure with the full inside story. 

Name . ' 

Company . . • . . ^ . 

i Address 


I. IDEAL OFFICE INTERIORS ! 
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LABOUR AT BERMONDSEY 


How not to win an election 


By Margaret van Hattem, Political Correspondent 


MR PE T E R TATCHELL may 
yet bold Bermondsey for 
Labour in tomorrow's by-elec- 
tion. If be does, he will surprise 
none more than his own party 
which seems to have more or 
less conceded defeat three days 
before the polls open. 

Barely a week ago it seemed 
Impossible that even the much 
vilified Mr Tatchell could lose. 
Today Labour MPs across the 
water at Westminster are per- 
suading themselves that Ber- 
mondsey is a London 
phenomenon unrelated to the 
rest of the co unt r y and consol- 
ing themselves with the hope 
that defeat may frighten the 
party into unity. 

The turning point was 
undoubtedly Last week's NOP 
poll published in the Dally Mall 
which pot the Liberal candidate 
Mr Hughes a surpris- 

ingly dose .second to Mr 
Tatchell. From the Liberal 
point of view, the poll could 
not have come at a better time. 
It ensured that liberal/ Alliance 
supporters would flood the con- 
stituency in a last minute wave 
oE confident enthusiasm, which 
might have "been hard to sus- 
tain for more than a week. 

But the real question in this 
by-eteetion is not why the 
Liberals are benefiting from 
Labour's confusion, but rather 
bow Labour has come to the 
brink of losing one of its safest 
seals. 

If defeated Hr Tatchell will 
no doubt blame the media, and 
many will think this justified. 
Labour claims that there has 
been a concerted bate campaign 
in the Tory Press have been 
borne out daily by much of the 
election coverage, such as the 
extraordinary prominence given 
by the Daily Mail last Monday 
to allegations that Mr Tatchell 
was being controlled by. the 
MIHtanr Tendency. So virulent 
has been the anti-Tatchell 
reporting that some journalists 
have expressed disquiet at the 
by-election coverage in their 
own newspapers. 

* But the Left Is apt to over- 
estimate the power of the Press 
and even Labour MPs are among 
the first to suggest that in Ber- 
mondsey the party could have 
been ranging a demonstration 
of how not to fight an election. 

To begin with there was the 
selection of Mr Tatchell. Young, 
radical and idealistic, he might 
have done perfectly well in a 
general election in a less safe 
seat But to the eideziy working 
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Hugh Rootled ga 

Hr Peter Tatchell at a public meeting on Monday evening 


class council tenants who con- 
stitute Labour’s power base in 
Bermondsey he was Immediately 
suspect. 'While they might in 
time have overlooked his left- 
wing views, many could never 
have overlooked hb support for 
the Gay Rights campaign and his 
refusal, when he was Living in 
Australia, to fight in Vietnam in 
the 1860s. 

In denouncing him from the 
floor of the Commons a year 
ago, the Labour leader, Mr 
Michael Foot, made him a 
national figure overnight. The 
earning struggle over his 
endorsement between the Ber- 
mondsey party and the National 
Executive guaranteed that the 
by-eleetion campaign would be 
dominated by the one Issue on 
which Labour was most vulner- 
able — the personality of Mr 
Tatchell. 

The continuing strain between 
the Bermondsey party and the 
National Executive erupted at 
the start of the campaign in a 
farcical row over the campaign 
leaflets which the local party 
offices defiantly insisted on hav- 
ing printed by the Militant 
Tendency and which the 
National Executive insisted on 
confiscating. 

The NEC drove the point 
home by arranging to hold their 
crucial meeting with the Mili- 
tant editorial board who are 
expected to be expelled from 
the party on the eve of polling 
day. And while members of 
the National Executive and 
shadow Cabinet have dutifully 


appeared at morning Press con- 
ferences and evening rallies 
there has been a lack of con- 
viction, a work-to-rule feeling 
behind their performances. 

Even the Labour far Left have 
let Mr Tatchell down. The 
public row over proposals by 
left wingers on the Greater 
London Council to subsidise the 
Troops Out Movement to the 
tune of £50,000 in contravention 
of party policy was efficiently 
orchestrated by the Social 
Democrats. But Labour's timing 
of a GLC committee meeting 
to - discuss the proposals two 
days before polling day could 
hardly have been more dam- 
aging. That the proposal wes 
later withdrawn came -too late 
to defuse the row. 

It is still entirely possible that 
Mr Tatchell will win. He has 
been campaigning energetically 
on the housing estates where 
his appeal to tenants to ** come 
and give Maggie Thatcher the 
shock of her life" seems to go 
down well enough. Those who 
meet him often say afterwards 
that be is "not half as bad as 
the things you read about him." 

But unfortunately for Mr 
Tatchell there seem to be 
thousands who have not met 
him and who say they would 
not vote for him at any price. 
Labour canvassers in Bermond- 
sey last weekend were appalled 
by the vehemence of the anti- 
Tatchell sentiment in estates 
which have always been solid 
Labour. 

Given the high number of 


Letters to the Editor 


Parliament proposes and the Revenue disposes 


• From Mr J. Emmerson 

Sir,— The toners from Mr H. 
Wlggin (February 2 and 18) 
deal with one particular 

instance where the Revenue 
may. be * regarded 'by many as 
having acted Improperly. It Is 
but one example, however, of 
the attitude -Increasingly 

adopted by certain sections of 
the Revenue that they are a law 
unto themselves and entitled. 


by executive action, to frustrate 
the Intentions of both Parlia- 


ment and the courts if those 
intentions do not meet with 
Revenue approval. 

I know that many members 
of the legal and accountancy 
professions hove experienced in 
recent years the tendency for 
the Revenue to deal with any 
contentious matters by tele- 
phone, sometimes rather aggres- 
sively and not always accur- 
ately, instead et committing 
themselves in writing: Some 
also feel that they can no 
longer rely on verbal assur- 
ances given by the Revenue In 


the way that they could in the 
past. 

There Is also Increas in g 
evidence that the power given 
by access to unlimited public 
funds is being used in a manner 
which many would regard as 
unfair If not unscrupulous. The 
threat of costly litigation is 
used to avoid any discussion of 
the merits and where a large 
number of different cases all 
hinge on the same technical 
points, the suggestion that one 
of them should be treated as a 
"test case" is frequently 
rejected. Even cases which 
have already been litigated, in 
some Instances as far as The 
House of Lords, are apparently 
not being accepted by the 
Revenue as decisive of other 
cases on facts which are almost 
identical in *evezy material 
respect. ' 

This development is a serious 
one for two main reasons which 
have nothing to do with 
Justinian's view (February 141 
as to the reasonableness or 


otherwise of the decision in 
Leedale v Lewis. Firstly, the 
constitutional implications 
arising from a branch of the 
executive apparently no longer 
subject in practice to the 
normal Parliamentary and 
judicial controls and secondly, 
and perhaps more serious, the 
resulting breakdown in the 
relationship of confidence 
between the Revenue and tax- 
payers or their professional 
advisers on which the effective 
operation of our tax system 
ultimately depends. 

What many practitioners feel 
anxious about is whether the 
activities of the Revenue in 
this respect represent deliberate 
policy decisions, taken at a 
responsible level, or reflect the 
personal prejudices and arti- 
tudes of relatively junior staff. 
The impression given, in all too 
many instances, is that the 
latter is the case. 

J. C Emmerson 
$. Albany Courtyard, 

Piccadilly, W2. 


Public scrutiny of 
local authorities 
From. Mr K. HoWtmd 

Sir,— On February 4 you 
kindly published a letter, of 
mine bn the subject of public 
scrutiny of local- authorities. 
Because of. the vagaries of 
deliveries of English news- 
papers to this remote locality 
r have not been able to follow 
up every ; issue since- On 
February 18, however, Mr 
Young records the difficulties 
he found when trying to impose 
scrutiny on his own authority. 

Whether the Scottish authori- 
ties are more co-operative or 
my approach was more probing 
X have -been tide to obtain, 
considerable detail on compara- 
tive salary structures. 

Strathclyde Regional Council '* 
chief executive lias a salary of 
over £35,000 a year and his 
seven deputies are paid over 
£30.000 per aornun each. The 
annual budget to sligh tly l ess 
than flJRra* of which ST52£m 
to central government's rate 
support grant. 

BJ1. Customs and Excise had 
only four people receiving 
a n nual admits of over £30.000 
a year tn 1881-82 and collected 
revenue of just over £22bn. At 
the inland Revenue, which 
collected £33Sbn In direct taxes, 
there was just one person on 
over £30,000 a year. 

In other -words these two 
government departments^ both 
with raputiy growing revenue 
rapqnsffiiEtie* manage to coo- 
Tm tiMfe ti«e&rtman» with so 


more than five persons at this 
level of pay while Strathclyde, 
with a much smaller budget and 
far smaller area of country to 
administer, finds It necessary to 
bare no fewer than eight 
executives at this price. 

I fear that, no matter bow 
wcU-intentxaned locally elected 
councillors and paid executives 
may be. the two-tier system 
has in-built empire-building 
potential. 

X would prompt any rate- 
payers to persist In their 
inquiries. Local authorities are 
required to publish annual 
abstracts of their accounts and 
anyone is entitled to sec these 
and ask questions about them. 
Local authorities are public 
authorities, their stuffs are 
public servants and they exist 
on public moneys. They should 
not be allowed to forget this. 
K. H. Holland. 

Sea Whins, 

Fort Argyll Food, 

Trench Point. Campbeltomu 
Argyll. 


will ensure the taking up of 
stock issues fully and, at the 
same time, leave oo opportunity 
for stags, but this does not 
justify criticism ■ in respect of 
flotation methods which are part 
of the machinery of the finest 
financial centre in the world. 


Putting a price 
on an issue 


From Mr A. Nelson 
Sir. — One did not notice Mr 
Davies (February 17) or like- 
minded persons complaining at 
the Britoil flotation which left 
many small investors worse off 
and which demonstrated the 
inferiority of the lender method 
of floating new issues of this 
sort U to impossible to deter- 
mine a subscription price which 


The abject of denationalising 
an industry' is not merely to 
increase competition and con- 
sumer choice. It is to remove 
industries from the sphere of 
government which has enough 
to do to govern wisely, and 
which has never shown any 
spectacularly successful entre- 
preneurial ability. This removes 
from the taxpayer the burden 
of providing capital for 
example, and places this where 
it belongs, in the capital market. 
In short, the object is to roll 
back the frontiers of the state 
■ — and a very good thing, too. 

Can we please ask such as Mr 
Davies to stop complaining on 
the basis that some people will 
make a profit on sharedealing 
by advancing the unrelated 
argument that there are “ many 
millions who can only keep their 
heads above water, let alone buy 
shares.” He knows full well 
that the largest investors are 
pension funds and similar 
institutions in which many of 
those millions have a very real 
interest. Moreover, the sugges- 
tion that many analysts expected 
a price tag for ABP of twice 
that adopted just does not bear 

examination. 


A. W. Nelson. 

Hedqcrows, Orchard Road, 
Pratts Bottom, Kent. 


Inflexible regional 
industrial policy 

From the Chairman, 

Association of District Councils 

Sir. — It was an interesting 
coincidence that the article by 
Hubert Scholes (February 9) 
questioning the present regional 
aid system should appear on the 
same day that you reported our 
new policy paper about the 
economic and social problems 
of urban areas. Our view has 
long been that UK regional in- 
dustrial policy is too inflexible 
and bas failed to keep up with 
the rapidly changing employ- 
ment situation which has 
created severe unemployment 
14 blackspots " in a number of 
areas outside the assisted 
regions. 

Hubert Scholes rightly casts , 
doubt on the fairness and effec- ; 
tiveness of the “ blanket ” 
regional approach and calls for 
help and support to small busi- 
nesses to be given at local com- 
munity level where the needs 
and problems are. 

District councils are already- 
responding to local needs and 
opportunities with many new 
initiatives which are flexible, 
innovative and imaginative. 
They are working with local 
community and business in- 
terests to encourage small firms 
to start up and grow, 3nd there 
are already about S5 local 
enterprise agencies with some 
60 more in the pipeline. Surelv 
initiatives bv local communi- 
ties responding sensitively to 
diverse local needs deserve sup- 
port and are more likely to suc- 
ceed than Indiscriminate 
rrciona! aid. 

(Councillor* S. McCallum. 
Association of District Councils. 
9, Backiwftbon Cate, SWl. 
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THE EXTENT to which, and 
the manner in which, oU prices 
have affected output and 
employment in the industrial 
countries over the past decade 
is not generally appreciated: as 
5 consequence, the present 
downward pressure on real and 
nominal ml prices Is probably 
underestimated. 


_ 1977/9 - TOO 


! Purchasing Power of Primary 
Products n terms of Manufactures 


elderly voters, the cold 
weather, the hostility to Labour 
among people who have never 
voted for any other party and 
the habitual apathy of the 
Bermondsey electorate, the 
turnout tomorrow could be 
well below 50 per cent. So the 
final result may be very close 
indeed with much depending on 
the relative efficiency of 
Labour and Liberals in ferrying 
their supporters to the polls. 

Much could also depend on 
how support holds up for Mr 
John O’Grady the " Real " 
Labour candidate supported by 
the former Labour MP Mr Bob 
Mellish wbo has represented 
Bermondsey for the last 30 
years. At no stage did Mr 
O'Grady look like a winner. But 
his 14 years as leader of the 
Southwark Council have given 
him a firm grip on the dock- 
lands wards. He also has sub- 
stantial following among some 
of the older residents who 
remember what Bermondsey was 
like before the tower blocks 
were built and think that Mr 
O'Grady and Mr Mellish did not 
do such a bad job after all. 

Mr O'Grady has run a rough 
and abusive campaign. But it 
has also been a tired campaign 
and has run out of steam. The 
main Labour fear at this stage 
is that his support may collapse 
into a Liberal vote sufficient to 
tip the balance against them. 

Mr Simon Hughes, a 31-year- 
old lawyer is articulate, 
intelligent, moderate and in his 
outward appearance utterly 
unremarkable. As- a Labour 
candidate he would have been 
ideal for the seat. As a Liberal 
he will be doing well to win 
and amazingly well to hold the 
seat in a General Election. 

At this stage, a win would be 
a good result for Mr Tatchell 
personally but almost any 
result will be a bad result for 
Labour. The party looks set for 
a prolonged period of recrimina- 
tion which is unlikely to affect 
Mr Foot’s position in the short 
term, but cannot help him in 
the longer term. 

No one ean really blame Mr 
Foot for Mr TitchelTs perform- 
ance. He was, after all, the first 
to say openly that he would be 
an unsuitable candidate. But 
the fact that Labour could even 
come close to lasing one of its 
safest seats at a time when 
there are more than 3m un- 
employed says something about 
the Labour Party for which Mr 
Foot rightly or wrongly, is held 
responsible. 


The chart shows the be- 
I haviour of real oil prices (i.e. 
the purchasing power of oil In 
terms of manufactured goods, 
! in dollars) since the early 
1960s. The massive rises in 
1973-74 and again In 1979-80 
stand out. as a result of which 
by 1981, the real purchasing 
power of oil In terms of manu- 
factured goods was some 7| 
times what it had been in 1963. 
Real non-oil primary product 
prices (again in terms of 
manufactures), which had 
shown a slight downward trend 
iix the previous decade, also 
rose strongly tn 1972 as a result 
of a strong but short-lived boom 
in the industrial countries; but 
with a sharp Check to economic 
activity and growth in the 
industrial countries in the mid- 
1970s, real non-oil primary pro- 
duct prices began to fall, so 
that by 1982, they were some 
40 per cent below their 1974 
peak, and 25 per cent below 
even their early 1960s level. 
Evidently, non-oil primary pro- 
ducing countries have been a 
major victim of the rise in oil 
price and slowdown in economic 
activity in the 1970s. 


NonOil 


1963 -865 


Martyn Barnet 


THE WORLD ECONOMY 


Why oil prices 
must fall more 


As a result of these price 
movements, the terms of trade 
of manufacturing industry in 
terms of a weighted average of 
oil and non-oil primary product 
prices initially worsened by 50 
per cent in the two years 
1972-74. Such a worsening im- 
plied a fall in the net value 
added and claimable by labour 
and capital employed in manu- 
facturing industry: it therefore 
required some downward 
adjustment in the real wage in 
terms of manufacturing output 
and/or compensating rise in 
productivity, neither of which 
happened sufficiently. As a 
result the initial burden of 
worsening terms of trade was 
largely borne by profits which 
were greatly squeezed. The 
rate of profit on capital fell 
sharply in many countries, 
while the share of wages in 
manufacturing Industry rose. 
Not surprisingly, unemploy- 
ment in industrial countries 
rose. Naturally, the squeeze on 
manufacturing profits would 
have been even greater if non- 
oil primary producers had not 
borne in the form of worsening 
terms of trade much of the 
burden of the steep rise in the 
real price of oil. 

Accelerating inflation in the 
industrial countries after 1974 
led to improvement in manu- 
facturing Industry's terms of 
trade: by 1978 they had almost 
returned to their pre-1974 leveL 
However, the sharp fall in the 
real price of oil in 1978 was 


By Geoffrey Maynard 


reversed in 1979-80 when the 
nominal price of oil more than 
doubled. In part, thia was 
induced by faster inflation and 
a pick-up in OECD activity in 
1977-78 which increased the 
demand for oil'; but perhaps 
more important was fear of 
further unrest and strife in the 
Middle East associated with the 
usurping of the Shah of Iran; 
massive stockpiling of oil was 
provoked. The consequence for 
the rest of the world was 
severe. The worsening in manu- 
facturing industry's terms of 
trade by something like 40 per 
cent, reversing the improvement 
which had taken place between 
1975 and 1978, imposed further 
downward pressure on profits. 
Again, despite rapidly rising 
unemployment in the industrial 
countries, real wages in terms 
of manufacturing output 
remained slow to respond. 
Once again, non-oil primary 
producers bore much of the 
burden in the form of a worsen- 
ing in their terms of trade, as 
world economic activity turned 
down. 


countries as had happened in 
1975-78; but inflation in most 
countries was already at a high 
level following the 1973/74 hike 
in oil prices: moreover, it was 
not at all certain that a policy 
of permitting faster inflation 
would not lead at some stage 
to yet a third substantial rise 
in the nominal price of oil. In 
the event most governments 
chose to fight inflation through 
tighter monetary policies. The 
abut in monetary policy in the 
UJS. was particularly marked, 
and resulted in a strong appre- 
ciation of the U.S. dollar. Thus, 
in the case of Europe and 
Japan, the rise in the price of 
oil was exacerbated. 


The 1979 rise in the price of 
oil presented the governments 
of the industrial countries with 
an acute policy dilemma. Seal 
oil prices could probably be 
pulled down by an acceleration 
of inflation in the industrial 


Opec determination to keep 
up the nominal price of oil, and 
industrial countries’ determina- 
tion to bring down inflation 
have combined to slow down the 
necessary and inevitable adjust- 
mein: to the real price of oil: in 
tiiis sense there has been a 
short-run trade-off between in- 
flation and unemployment in 
the Industrial countries. But it 
is evident that some correction 
10 the real price of oil is 
urgently necessary. Without it, 
profits of manufacturing indus- 
try will remain depressed and 
Investment consequently low. It 
Is difficult to estimate in any 
precise way how much the price 
of oil should fall, but at a mini- 


mum we probably need to see 
the terms of trade of manufac- 
turing industry return to the 
level ruling in the mid 1970s. 
Given that some recovery of 
non-oil primary producers’ 
terms of trade is necessary, a 
return to real oil prices of five 
years ago also seems necessary, 
implying ar Call of around 35 to 
40 per cent. How can this be 
brought about? 

Inflation in the U.S. is un- 
likely to exceed 5 per cent in 
1983, so that a fall in the 
nominal price of oil Ls Inescap- 
able. Indeed, to return to 1975- 
1977 real oil prices allowing 
for some inflation in the U.S. in 
1933, requires that the nominal 
price of oil should fall by at 
least one third. A S24 a barrel 
price of oil would therefore be 
very welcome to the rest of the 
world. European countries 
might also benefit further by 
appreciation of their currencies 
against the dollar. 

A $24 price would still leave 
the price of oil in terms of 
manufactured goods at least 
four times higher iiu wi if was 
in 1963. Moreover the terms of 
trade of manufacturing indus- 
try would still be about 15 to 20 
per cent worse than at the end 
of the 1960s, so if profits are to 
recover to earlier levels, own 
product real wages in industrial 
countries wUl still have to show 
some fall as compared with then 
(or productivity rise), if em- 
ployment is to recover. 

While the need for a substan- 
tial fall in the nominal price of 
oil is probably accepted by 
many major oil producers, 
there is fear that any move on 
their part to countenance such 
a fall will lead to a precipitate 
decline in prices to levels which 
would bankrupt the new higher 
cost oil producers, and would 
be unsustainable in the long 
run. There is further fear 
that such a move would 
create a major crisis for the 
world’s banking system which 
has large outstanding loans to 
high cost producers like 
Mexico and Nigeria. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no easy way ont 
for the world economy. The 
relative prices of oil and non- 
oil commodities, and the rela- 
tive returns to labour and 
capital have become so dis- 
torted that necessary correc- 
tions are bound to impose high 
short-term costs at various parts 
of the economy. In the short 
run, the international financial 
system will come -under increas- 
ing strain. Even so, it must be 
remembered that the problems 
of the financial system are 
fundamentally due to the 
severe recession affecting the 
world economy. Thus, in so 
far as a fall in the price of oil 
is necessary for recovery in 
world economic activity, it will 
also contribute to the longer- 
term health of the financial 
system. 


Protestor B. W. Maynard ft economic 
adviser to Chase Manhenert Bank in 
London end Visiting Protestor of 
Economics, University ol Reading. 


But what of the 
borrowers ? 

From Mr E. Henbreg 

Sir, — It has been reported 
(February 15) that the Finan- 
cial Secretary to Her Majesty’s 
Treasury recently told a City 
audience that consideration of , 
the index-linked taxation of in- 
terest is now high on the Gov- 
ernment’s list of priorities. 

What a lovely thought for 
lenders ! But what of the bor- 
rowers ? The debate on the tax 
treatment of deep discounted 
stock demonstrates the Govern- 
ment's predilection for sym- 
metry, How Mill corporate 
treasurers, mortgage borrowers, 
et al, face up to the limitation 
of deductibility of interest to 
the real interest element in 
their total interest outgoing? 
E. J. Henbrey 
40 Corringuray. 

Ealing, W"5. 
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Conventional credit cards can turn a 
regular business trip into a flight of fancy But 
not The Air Travel Card. It's good for one thing: 
air travel and related expenses. So if business 
and pleasure should mix; this card will keep 
the record straight 

That's control. 

But there’s more. At the end of each 
accounting period, your company will receive 
one statement for all air travel expenses. 


Regardless of the number of cards you 
issue in the company. Best of all, there’s no 
monthly charge. 

That’s control. 

So join the over 100,000 businesses who 
fly on more than 200 airlines with The Air Travel 
Card. Said in this coupon and take the first step 
toward owning the sky 

Get control 

Get The Air Travel Card. 


f* Yes, I am irtferestedm knowing about todayh Air ’Itavd Card. Send me more information. 


j Name/Title 

I Company 

j Business Address . 


TRAVEL] 
CARD 


Phone Number. 


Mail to: The Air Travel Card, EG. Box 40, 3040 Brussels 26 Belgium. 


OWH THE SKI 


USE THE AIR TRAVEL CARDl 
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tomorrow’s j 
technology today | 

.Tel: 01 992 3434 Telex: 264487 I 


FINANCIAL TIMES 



Wednesday February 23 1983 


u.s. output | Japanese set for clash 

drop held I - - — 

to 1.9% 
in fourth 
quarter 


over rival disc systems 


BY GUY DE JONQU1ERES IN LONDON 


By Reginald Dale, U.S. 

Editor, in Washington 

THE US. economy was slightly 
healthier than originally thought in 
the last quarter of 1982, the Com- 
merce Department reported yester- 
day. It said revised figures showed 
real gross national product fell at 
an annual rate of only 1.9 per cent 
in the months October to Decem- 
ber, against earlier estimates of a 
drop of as much as 2.5 per cent 

The contraction in the fourth 
quarter fallowed weak 0.7 per cent 
growth rate in the third quarter and 
2.1 per cent in the second, the De- 
partment said. Before that the econ- 
omy contracted at annual rates of 
more than 5 per cent in two succes- 
sive quarters. 

The revised figure for the fourth 
quarter came as a surprise to many 
economists, who had feared that 
the move would be in the other di- 
rection - although the Administra- 
tion has long been insisting that re- 
covery is under way. 

Meanwhile Mr Beryl Sprinkel, 
Treasury under-secretary for mone- 
tary affairs, said it would be ill- 
advised for the Federal Reserve 
Board to attempt to reverse the 
bulge in money supply that has oc- 
curred in the last few months. 
"Such a monetary contraction 
would almost certainly stall any 
meaningful economic recovery and 
could, depending on its severity and 
duration, plunge the economy into a 
deeper recession,” he told the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee. 

He said the money growth target 
ranges for 1983, announced by the 
Fed last week, were consistent with 
the Administration's goal of provid- 
ing enough money growth to sup- 
port economic expansion without 
re-igniting inflationary pressures. 
The challenge of reinstating non- in- 
flationary monetary policy was to 
bring down the long-run trend of 
money growth gradually enough to 
ensure that the restriction of eco- 
nomic activity was avoided, he said. 

The National Association of Busi- 
ness Economists said that it saw 
the recession as ending, but that it 
believed unemployment would re- 
main high for some time. The asso- 
ciation said that its latest survey of 
members showed an increase in de- 
mand at 43 per cent of companies 
polled, but that 55 per cent had re- 
ported no change in employment 
prospects and 32 per cent were still 
reducing payrolls. 

At the annual winter meeting of 
the AFL-CIO, the country's largest 
trade union federation, Mr Lane 
Kirkland, President, said only a 
large-scale jobs programme, start- 
ing os soon as possible, could end 
the recession. If unemployment 
continued at the “intolerable” rate 
of 9 or 10 per cent, there could be no 
sustained recovery this year or 
next, he said. 


TWO RIVAL groups of Japanese 
electronics manufacturers are pre- 
paring for battle as they seek to 
dominate the world market for the 
new generation of compact storage 
discs designed for use with person- 
al computers and terminals 

At stake are annual sales esti- 
mated at several hundred million 
dollars. More than 20m discs and 
500,000 of the disc drive systems 
used to read and write data on them 
are expected to be sold next year. 

Industry experts agree that 
establishing a widespread technical 
standard for the discs will be cru- 
cial to the development of the mar- 
ket. But instead of uniting behind a 
single standard, Japanese manufac- 
urers are preparing to enter battle 
with two different competing sys- 
tems. 

Hitachi said yesterday it had won 


the backing of 16 other manufactur- 
ers, including three U.S. companies, 
for a 3-inch disc which it has devel- 
oped jointly with Matsushita Elec- 
tric and Hitachi Maxell. The disc 
can store 500.000 bytes (computer 
words of data). 

Its move directly challenges 
Sony, which announced last month 
that it had the backing of L2 U.S. 
and Japanese companies for its 3.5 
inch compact disc, which can store 
Lm bytes. 

Both groups clearly believe that 
capturing a large share of the US. 
market is crucial to their success. 
Sony appears to have the edge at 
present, having won the support of 
nine US. companies including Shu- 
gart, one of the world leaders in 
disc drives. 

Several manufacturers are hedg- 


ing their bets, however, by declar- 
ing support for both standards. 
They include 3M of the U.S., Fuji 
Photo of Japan and, ironically, Hita- 
chi itself, which is already making 
3.5 inch discs for the American mar- 
ket. 

The position is complicated fur- 
ther by IBM’s recent launch of still 
another, 4-inch, system for use with 
its highly successful personal com- 
puter. 

The situation parallels the divi- 
sion in the video cassette recorder 
market, where Japanese manufac- 
turers support two incompatible 
standards. But these standards 
were developed before it was clear 
that VCRs would sell in huge num- 
bers, while the popularity of com- 
pact discs appears a foregone con- 
clusion. 


Ghana agrees to IMF-backed 
four-year recovery programme 


BY MICHAEL HOLMAN IN LONDON 


GHANA has reached agreement in 
principle on a major recovery pro- 
gramme supported by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF), Dr 
Kwesi Botchway, Financial Secre- 
tary, said in London this week. 

The programme includes a mid- 
year donors' conference, chaired by 
the World Bank. 

Dr Botchway made his announce- 
ment on his way back to Accra after 
talks in Washington with the IMF 
and the World Bank. 

The amount under discussion is 
believed to exceed Special Drawing 
Rights (SDRs) 200m under a one 
year standby, plus a further SDR 
100m under the compensatory fi- 
nancing facility . 

Negotiations have been protract- 
ed ami difficult and a major prob- 
lem has been the grossly overvalu- 
ed Ghanaian cedi, with an official 
rate of C5-£l but exchanged at 15 to 
20 times that on the black market 

Ghana is new expected to intro- 
duce a multiple exchange rate in- 


volving a de facto devaluation of the 
cedi. Details may be announced in 
next month's budget, and this will 
be followed by a further visit from 
on IMF team before agreement is 
formally concluded. 

Dr Botchway, the equivalent of 
Finance Minister in Flight lieute- 
nant Jerry Rawlings' Government, 
said his Washington talks had in- 
cluded long discussions with the 
World Bank. 

"We have reached agreement In 
principle for substantial short-term 
funding in agriculture and trans- 
port, as well as for export rehabili- 
tation projects," he said. 

The talks with the IMF and the 
Bank were based on Ghana's recon- 
struction programme published in 
December, and the 48-page docu- 
ment will form the basis of the don- 
ors’ meeting in Paris. 

News of the proposed recovery 
programme comes in the middle of 
a deepening economic crisis. Pro- 
duction of cocoa, Ghana's largest 


foreign exchange earner, is forecast 
at 190,000 tons in the 1982-83 sea- 
son, the lowest post-war level and a 
third of peak production In 1964-65. 

The steady decline has been 
caused by an overvalued currency, 
which led to smuggling, trans- 
port problems, ageing trees, and an 
acute shortage of labour due to the 
migration of young Ghanaians to 
other West African countries. 

Many of these migrants are now 
back in Ghana following Nigeria’s 
expulsion last month of between lm 
and 2m aliens. 

Ghana's four-year recovery pro- 
gramme includes what it calls "re- 
structuring of basic institutions,” in- 
cluding external trade, banking and 
insurance. 

All imports and exports will be 
brought under a state monopoly' 
and state holding s fo hanks and in- 
surance companies will rise from 40 
to 80 per cent 

International capital markets. 
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Rumasa denies solvency threat 


BY DAVID WHITE IN MADRID 

SR Jose Maria Ruiz-Mateos, chair- 
man of Rumasa, the Spanish bank- 
ing and holding group, fought back 
last night against what he hinted 
was a plot to sow panic among de- 
positors and “provoke a catas- 
trophe." 

At a packed press conference at- 
tended by a large number of Ruma- 
sa employees, be denied firmly that 
the group’s solvency was in any 
way threatened. 

He claimed that the "immense 
majority” of the group's banking 
customers had shown their confi- 
dence in Rumasa and that with- 


drawals over the three working 
days since the latest controversy 
broke out were “without signifi- 
cance in banking terms." 

He estimated that since Sr Mi- 
guel Boyer, the Economy and Fi- 
nance Minister, issued his surpris- 
ing threat on Friday to send in 
Bank of Spain inspectors if Rumasa 
broke off its auditing agreement, a 
total of "Pta lbn odd" (58m), was 
thought to have been withdrawn 
from the group’s 1,200 bank 
branches. 

Customers' deposits in the 18 


banks controlled by Rumasa cur- 
rently stand at around Pta 617bn 

Rumasa officials made clear, 
however, that the group was still at 
loggerheads with the Government 
over the conditions under which its 
auditors, Arthur Andersen, should 
report. 

A meeting on Monday night be- 
tween Sr Ruiz-Mateos and Sr. Boy- 
er, failed to produce agreement Ru- 
masa said that the point of discord 
was about whether the company 
should participate when the audi- 
tors reported to the Bank of Spain. 


Threat to German steel restructuring 


Continued from Page 1 

On Monday, he repeated before a 
parliamentary committee that 
Bonn would provide no aid to the 
steel industry until the companies 
had reached agreement, if not on 
the letter of the moderators' plan, at 
least on its broad substance, 

Bonn also argues that Klockner 
must be brought in - otherwise the 
moderators' entire concept, based 
on relative equilibrium between the 
two groups, would collapse. 

In common with the other steel- 
makers. Klockner-Werke is thought 
to be losing up to DM 100 per tonne 
of steel or about DM 150m since the 
beginning of Klockner's business 
year in October. 

Tne company says 1981-82 was a 
relatively good year, as for the oth- 
er steelmakers, due to higher steel 
prices in the first half, but in 
1980-82 Klockner lost DM 444m on 
its steel operations. 

By post-1980 German standards, 
these losses are not remarkable. 

The chief source of Klockner's 
misery is its Bremen works and, 
above all, its wide-strip mill, Eu- 


rope's most modern, providing steel 
coil which is the basis for flat steel 
products, such as car bodies. 

The other five wide-strip mills in 
West Germany started in the 1950s 
and 1960s but the Bremen plant, 
costing almost DM lbn, was opened 
in 1973. 

After a year of teething troubles, 
it came into full operation in time 
for the start of the steel crisis and a 
parallel crisis in the shipbuilding 
yards it was designed to supply. 

By last September it was working 
at 48 per cent capacity, while the 
five others averaged 60 per cent 
over the break-even point 

In 1980-81, net interest payments 
for the concern as a whole, for 
which Bremen provides the main 
burden, were a full DM 308m. 

Because of Bremen's poor capaci- 
ty use, Klockner refused in 1080 to 
take part in Community limits on 

coil production, fixed at a percent- 
age of 1974 levels. 

The concern was rejected from 
the West German producers’ dub 
for “insufficient solidarity” and is 


now contesting fines of more th an 
DM 100m from Brussels 

This poor capacity use, and hence 
longer life, is the reason given by 
Kldckner for the plant’s slow depre- 
ciation. Bankers and industry ex- 
perts ascribe it also to poor earn- 
ings since 1975. 

Even the moderators themselves 
recommended that the wide-strip 
mill be drastically written down to 
make it palatable to Hoesch and 
Salzgrtter. 

The Ruhr's anti-Klockner faction 
also chums the wide-strip mill is too 
large for the rest of the Bremen 
programme, and that the steel- 
works cannot enjoy the advantages 
of its coastal site because Bremer- 
haven can take only one freighter 
of up to 60,000 dwt. 

They also point to the weak earn- 
ings of Klockner's Maxhutte subsid- 
iary in Bavaria. 

Ironically, it is believed that if 
Klockner's immediate needs were 
met Bremen could supply coil to 
Dortmund and the Ruhr group 
could compete with its mighty 


neighbour - but provided Hoesch 
closes its wide-strip mill in Dort- 
mund. 

Even if the unions accepted the 
loss of about 15,000 jobs in Dort- 
mund which this could entail few 
believe that Dr Detlev Rohwedder, 
Hoesch ’s chief executive, would tol- 
erate a reduction of his concern for 
the sake of what is known as “the 
most unloved child in the steel in- 
dustry". 

Hoesch and Klockner, for differ- 
ent reasons, are now hoping elec- 
tion pressure will force Bonn to 
open its purse, as it did with Arbed 
SaarstahL 

Tn many ways it would be conve- 
nient if Klfickner did go into Ver- 
gleich ”, said one government offi- 
cial privately. : 

The other companies, however, 
could then descend on Klockner to 
snap up its assets cheaply and the 

moderators' plan would be lost in 
the scramble. - 

"The vultures are gathering on 
their perches,” was one remark 
from the Ruhr this week. 







Gold down $16 on day 
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Continued from Page 1 

rates from rising, by making 
good shortages in the money 
market, acted yesterday to pro- 
vide extra liquidity over the next 
period of heavy payments. Some 
£750m ($L!4bn) will be available 
to the banking system to cover 
the petroleum revenue tax sea- 
son, in the first two weeks of 
March. 

Dealers said that sterling had 
not been under great selling 
pressure, although speculators 
were likely to hang back until af- 
ter the Golf oil ministers' meet- 
ing had cla ri fied their pricing 
policy. 


But the dollar was strong all 
day, and when h passed SwFr 
2.0060 - its 20-day average 
against the Swiss currency - 
there was a rush to sell Swiss 
francs against the (foliar. Within 
half an hour, the dollar had risen 
by about 1 per cent on average, 
gaining strongly on the D-Mark 
and the yen as welL 

The unwinding of some specu- 
lative positions on the New York 
Comex market was the reason 
dealers gave for a drop in the 
London gold price of 51&50 on 
the day, to dose at $488 an 

ounce. 


Tel: 0902 22434 


Italy 
decides 
to build 
three 
PWRs 

By Jamas Buxton in Rome 

ITALY PLANS to begin building 
three large nuclear power stations 
within the next two years. 

The inter-ministerial Economic 
Policy Committee last night desig- 
nated two possible sites for a 1000 
MG pressurised water reactor 
based on the Westinghouse design 
in each of the regions of Piedmont 
and Lombardy in the north and 
Puglia in the south-east 
The decision is the most impor- 
tant boost in years both to the Ital- 
ian nuclear industry and to the 
country's hopes of cutting its heavy 
dependence on imported oiL 
Italy has only three working nu- 
clear power stations acmunting for 
less than 5 per cent of its electricity 
production last year. A fourth plant 
is at an early stage of construction. 
It was held up for nearly a year af- 
ter site preparation bad begun be- 
cause of the objections of the local 
mayor and commune (district coun- 
cil). 

Delays because of opposition to 
the new nuclear power stations are 
likely to be limited in future. Last 
month the Government armed it- 
self with a law which enables it to 
go ahead with construction within 
18 to 22 months even if the local au- 
thorities for the chosen sites object 
The new law reflects a sharp 
change in attitudes to nuclear poor- 
er by almost all political parties in 
Italy. The country depends on oil, 
almo st all of it imported, for more 
than 65 per cent of its energy needs. 

The new power stations, which 
are expected to come on stream 
from 1992 onwards, are part of the 
1980 energy plan which has not yet 
been implemented. It aims at a de- 
cisive switch away from reliance on 
oiL 

The new plants are expected to 
i be built mainly by companies in the 
state owned Ansaldo Group, Last 
night Sig. Franco Viezzoli, chair- 
man of Ansaldo's parent company 
Finmeccanica said; “This is one of 
the most important things the Gov- 
ernment has done in recent years 
made possible by a year of Impor- 
tant and brave decisions, by our 
Parliament" It would have a major 
effect on the electro-mechanical in- 
dustry, he said. 

The alternative site has been 
chosen on the basis of seismic data 
and other factors and in the next 
year and a hall Enel the state elec- 
tricity authority and ENEA the nu- 
clear authority, will moke the de- 
tailed choice of the site from the alt- 
ernatives. 

In the case of Piedmont and Pug- 
lia the regional authorities have 
proposed the passible sites, which 
the government adopted. Lombardy 
has shown itself less enthusiastic 
while the commune of the places in- 
volved have in some cases put up 
strong opposition. 

Paris aid for 

excavator 

company 

By David Marsh In Paris 

THE FRENCH Government is 
contributing the largest share of a 
FFr 90m ($13.3m) rescue package 
which has been worked out to save 
from bankruptcy the Richier exca- 
vator company, France's second 
largest manufacturer of construc- 
tion equi p ment 

Richier, which has a turnover of 
about FFr 400m a year, is to be tak- , 
en over by M Gilles Ponds, whose 
construction equipment group has a i 
sales of about FFr 100m. 

M Po nan’s main company, Ar- 
dennes Equipment manufactures 
items such as buckets and shovels 
used with hydraulic machinery. It : 
was not dear yesterday how much 
money M Pbncui himself is inject- 
ing into Richier, or what role state 
banks are playing in putting up part 
of the FFr 90m cash. 

Richier confirmed yesterday that 
it had broken even last year after 
“two years of difficult trading 
brought about by severe financial 
constraints.” It said it is planning to , 
increase its activities in the UK - 
an important export market for the 
group - and to build up its share of 
sates of 380-degree rotating excava- 
tors. 

The restructuring plan, worked 
out with the French Government's 
mtermimsterial committee which 
helps companies in difficulties, will 
involve the loss of about 60 jobs 
from Richier’ s 805 workforce. 


Slavenbnrg’s director 

In yesterday's report on Steven- 
burg's bank, it was stated that M 
Jacques NaviHe had just been ap- 
pointed a director of the bank by 
the majority holder, Credit Lyon- 
nais of France. In fact, M Neville 
has been a director of Slavanburg’s 
for some time. 


THE LEX COLUMN 


Bullion in the 
firing line 


After a day and a half of nervous 
vacillation, international markets 
were galvanised into action when 
the U .S. returned to work yesterday 
from the long weekend. Wall Street 
has traditionally been readier to ac- 
cept the possibility of Opec collaps- 
ing. So as the Gulf states met to 
consider their reaction to Nigeria's 
unilateral price cut, markets world- 
wide were influenced by the injec- 
tion of some US. dealers' expecta- 
tion that the oil price is on its way 
down to its marginal cost of produc- 
tion - somewhere below £10 a bar- 
rel 

In the currency markets, the dol- 
lar outperformed even the yen and 
D-mark. Cheap oil would tend to 
wipe out a projected S25bn.US- cur- 
rent account deficit this year. So 
the consensus view of underlying 
weakness in the dollar has sudden- 
ly been undermined. With a reduc- 
tion in the currency holding risk, 
the attraction of holding US. in- 
come-producing instruments offer- 
ing real rates of return of up to 6 
per cent has been reinforced. 

As a non-yielding asset, gold saw 
a natural reaction. The price had 
anyway been looking vulnerable in 
recent days, with narrowing price 
movements and thin trading vol- 
umes. At above £500, bullion has 
been near all-time highs in terms of 
several currencies and demand 
from fabricators has dried up. Simi- 
larly, there has been.no follow 
through after the strong purchase 
of Krugerrands in January, while 
evidence of dishoarding in local 
markets has emerged. As the price 
began to slip through -the £500 bar- 
rier, a heavy volume of stop-loss 
orders came into play and the price 
fell away to 5488 by the London 
close, down 516ft, with a further de- 
cline in New York. Gold shares and 
other metal prices dropped in sym- 
pathy. 

Sterling's trade-weighted index 
fell by 0.5 to 79.7, and the currency's 
weakness is once again emerging 
as the key concern in the' fixed in- 
terest markets. In the money mar- 
ket the yield curve has flattened as 
expectations of a bank base rate cut 
have been pushed back, while long 
gilt-edged stocks shed I ft points. 

Commercial Union 

Commercial Union's nine^month 
figures were bad enough, but the fi- 
nal quarter produced an even nast- 
ier shock. The £2_8m loss for the 
three months, caused by a dramatic 
growth in the US. deficit to E4l.7m, 



left pre-tax profits for the year to 
December down at £21.5m against 
£89.5m. The dividend has been held, 
but only by dint of a £19.1m trans- 
fer from reserves. 

The company justified its divi- 
dend policy yesterday on the 
grounds of a substantial increase in 
the book value of assets to a little 
over Clbn. Indeed, shareholders' 
funds as a ratio of premiums in- 
creased by just over a point to 58 
per cent: the strong cash flow gen- 
erated up to the middle of last year 
as the company chased US. volume 
boosted investment funds, and the 
rise in bond markets did the rest 

In the last few months, Commer- 
cial Union has made a substantial 
change away from its growth 
strategy in the US. While premium 
incomefbr the year was up by 8 per 
cent it dropped sharply in the last 
quarter as rates were hardened, 
and there are more staff cuts to 
come this year in the elusive chase 
to bring the expense ratio down 
from 34L5 per centto 30 per cent. 

Canada is already benefiting 
from a similar shake-out while the 
UK is in for a two-year slimming 
treatment which should be a help in 
an environment where commercial 
business is still as tough as ever. 

This year, the market will be 
looking for a substantial reduction 
in Commercial Union's £271J>m un- 
derwriting losses. Even so, with in- 
vestment income due to decline as 
both cash flow and interest rates 
weaken, profit expectations are still 
well down on 1981 at around C55m. 
That would suggest a dividend that 
would be barely covered; but for the 
moment the shares, up 2p. yester- 
day to 137p, are being buoyed up by 
a yield of almost 13 per cent 


CRA 

On the face of it Australia's larg- 
est mining group has remarkably 


little to show for a year; blessed 
with some useful price -increases 
.and. a sorry-looking Australian dol- 
lar which has boosted the value of 
all its U.S. dollar exports. An 114 
par cent decline in consolidated pre- 
tax; profits to A5685m has resulted 
in a net loss of AS17.5m- against a 
net profit in 1981 of ASttJun. 

But RTZ, which owns 572 per 
cent of CRA, will take due note of 
the feet that pre-tax profits have 
gain bedn depressed by a heavy 
'slug of revalued assets’ depreda- 
tion, exploration expenditures and 
unrealised foreign exchange losses 
on group debt. The Australian tax- 
man disallowed A$H5.6rn of these 
offsets - against AS9B.9m in. 1981 - 
which explains why the latest 
year’s tax charge has jumped 30 per 
cent to AS84m. 

CRA has set out a tale of woe to 
accompany . the reported loss, 
bemoaning the incidence of “losses 
or earnings (which) were substan- 
tially below the unacceptable levels 
of 1981 ” This refers mainly to the 
AS51.8m loss at Australian Mining 
and Smelting, stricken by 1982*s 
disastrous lead prices. 

Elsewhere, though, higher coal 
prices have helped Kemble Coal. 
and Bougainville has benefited 
from a $52 jump in the average 
price of gold between the first and 
.second halves. Above aB. higher 
iron ore prices from April 1 have 
enabled Hamersley Iron to make a 
24 per cent pretax return on sales 
and net profits of A$54.7m - a gain 
of A$37.5m on 1981 and enough to 
off-se t over two - thirds of the own- 
turn it Australian Mining. 


Charter/ Anderson 

* After a long Monopolies Commis- 
sion enquiry and recourse to the 
courts, Anderson- is left to fight its 
corner on its record and prospects. 
Charter has pitched its new, all 
cash, terms at about the price for 
which the many shorter-term hol- 
ders in Anderson may be tempted 
to take a turn, but much now de- 
pends bn how the group's longer- 
standing holders see its prospects 
irm- sharp cyclical industry down- 
turn. At 2Q0(v the exit p/e of around 
15 for 1981-83. fully taxed, cannot 
be interpreted as a knockout bid. 
but the prospective multiple may be 
seen in a more 'attractive light as 
the going in the US. market be- 
comes rougher. At 179p, down lp 
yesterday, the market was still 
some way behind events last night 
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No other investment medium can wager on whether the price of any 
match the high potential for profit, the commodity, currency interest rate or 
low dealing exists and the complete stock future will move up or down, 
flexibility offered by commodities. This means that your profits are 

But for the private investor, sue- entirely free of all tax. No income tak. 
cessful speculation in commodity No capital gains tax. No YOT. 

futures direct can be expensive, And when you take a position with 

because all profits are liable to tax of us you make only a 15 % deposit on 

the total value of your bet.- 


We’re a highly specialised book- today, 
maker and with us you can make a 
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American Motors shows 
lower loss in quarter 


BY PAUL TAYLOR IN NEW YORK 

AMERICAN MOTORS, the smal- i 
lest of the four major U.S. car- ; 
makers, yesterday reported a ' 
sharply lower fourth-quarter net : 
toss, aided by strong sales of the 
Renault Alliance. j 

However, the car company, which • 
is 46.4 per cent owned by Renault of ' 
France, reported a larger loss for 
the full year, mainly because of , 
weak demand and the strength of , 
the US. dollar. It said it expected , 
an improvement after continued . 
difficulties in the first half of 1983. • 

The net loss for the last quarter 1 j 
was $£.9m or 10 cents a share, com* i 
pared with a net loss of 547.2m, or . 
85 cents, for the same quarter in j 
1981 and a 530 .Sm or 58 cents a i 
share loss in the 1982 third quarter. ] 
Sales in the fourth quarter in- < 
creased to S857m compared with ] 
5821m in the same 1981 quarter. To- 
tal worldwide sales were 88,657 tin- ; 
its, of which 63,157 were car sales to i 
dealers compared with 68,865 units, , 
of which 44,401 were car sates in 
the 1881 quarter. . ' . i 

AMC reported a full-year net loss t 


Of S153Jim or S2A5 a share com- 
pared with a net loss of S 138. 6m or 
52.44 a share in 1981 an sales that 
increased from $2.8bn to S2^bn. 

Total sales for the year fell by 8 
per cent to 286,520 units from 
311.369 units, white car sates fell by 
5 per cent to 195,791 from 208,741. 

Mr Paul Tippett, chairman and 
chief executive, and Mr Jose De- 
deurwaerder, president and chief 
operating officer, said the compa- 
ny’s fourth-quarter sales were 
“significantly improved” over both 
the previous quarter and the fourth 
quarter of 1981. Ibis reflected 
strong sales of the Renault Alli- 
ance, which led to a 49 per cent in- 
crease in retail sales of AMCs do- 
mestic car lines for the quarter 
compared with the same quarter in 
1981. 

AMC said retail sales of imported 
Renault cars and Jeep vehicles for 
the quarter were both up by 13 per 
cent 

However, the two men said 1982 
results had been adversely affected 
by the difficult economy in the U.S. 


and Canada while international 
sales were hit by Mexico's economic 
problems and the continuing 
strength of the dollar against, the 
yen. 

AMC said: “The past year was the 
most difficult period in the automo- 
tive industry since the depression 
of the 1930s. Many of the negative 
factors of 1982 - lack of consumer 
confidence, high interest rates and 
a sluggish economic climate - ling- 
er on in early 1983 despite recent 
improvements. 

“Along with those factors, we ex- 1 
pect our results for the first, half of | 
1983 to be affected by continuing 
difficulties in Mexico as well as 
heavy launch costs for the addition- 1 
al *new generation' passenger cars 
to be built at our assembly plant in 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, and the new 
Jeep lines to be built in Toledo, 
Ohio." 

The company said it was "opti- 
mistic'* about the second half of 
1983 and added that it had made 
"sub stantial progress" test year. 


Norsk Hydro profits decline 


BY FAY GJESTCR IN OSLO 

NORSK HYDRO, Norway’s largest 
industrial concern, yesterday re- 
ported lower after-tax profits in 
1982 compared with 1981 despite a 
17 per cent increase m turnover to 
more than NKr 20bn (S2_84bn). 

Preliminary figures showed that 
1982 profits after tax. but. before 
year-end adjustments, were expect- 
ed to be around NKr 770m, com- 
pared with NKr 984m in 1981. Final 
figures will be published in mid- 
April. An unchanged 14 per cent 
dividend is proposed. 

As in recent years, it was the 
group's petroleum activities which 
made the largest contribution to 
profits, although “satisfactory re- 
sults" were also achieved for ferti- 
lisers and industrial chemicals. 


Mr Odd Narud, Norsk President, 
said the wmtinuing difficult inter- 
national economic <*Krrmtp hwrf held 
down demand and prices for most 
of Hydro's products in 1982. 

The trend had been most marked 
.for light metals and petro- 
chemicals. "Our petrochemical busi- 
ness resulted in a considerable 
loss," the company said. Towards 
the end of the year there had been 
signs of improvement in prices for 
both aluminium and petrochemi- 
cals. 

"In some of our business sectors 
strong competition and poor profi- 
tability have led to structural 
changes, new ownership configura- 
tions and the shutdown, of consider- 
able production capacity,” 


Oil and gas activities would con- 
tinue to make a significant contri- 
bution to Hydro's profits in coming 
years, Mr Narud said. 

"It is essential for the company, 
however, that decisions be made 
soon on the development of new 
fields, if a rapid decrease in oil pro- 
duction from the beginning of the 
1990s is to be avoided. Tito areas 
most suitable for early development 
are the Oseberg und Sleipner fields, 
which could probably start produc- 
tion from around 1990.” 

To maintain the steady flow of in- 
come from oQ and gas up to the 
year 2000, "substantial invest- 
ments" would have to be made over 
the next few years, be added. 


Shipping recession hits Nordic Bank 


BY WILLIAM HALL, BANKING CORRESPONDENT, IN LONDON 


SHARPLY HIGHER loan loss pro- 
visions, primarily as a result of the 
world shipping recesion, are re- 
sponsible for a 23 per cent drop to 
£12.4m (519m) in the pre-tax profits 
of Nordic Bank in the year to end- 
December 1982. 

Nordic Bank, ft London consor- 
tium bank owned by four leading 
Nordic banks, is more exposed than 
most commercial banks to the ship- 
ping industry with about a fifth of 


its commercial tending tied up in 
shipping. 

The bank says that the market 
value and earning capacity of most 
types of vessel fell sharply during 
the year, it encountered similar 
problems during late tbe 1970s ship- 
ping recession but suffered little be- 
cause It was prepared to stand be* 
hind its borrowers until the upturn 
came. It is following a similar policy 
during this recession. 


Nordic Bank's performance con- 
trasts with that of Scandinavian 
Bank, which earlier this month re- 
ported a 16 per cent increase in pre- 
tax profits to £l3-2m in 1982. Its bal- 
ance sheet total is similar to that of 
Nordic Bank. 

In view of the “uncertain market 
situation which continues to con- 
front international banks” a fur- 
ther transfer was made to the gen- 
eral provision 
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Loss for 
Deere 
in first 
quarter 

By Paid Taylor to Now Yoric 

DEERE and Company, the Waning 
UB. farm »nH industrial machinery 
manufacturer, plunged into loss in 
its first fiscal quarter ending Janua- 
ry 31. 

Deere reported a first-quarter 
loss of £28 ,5m compared with a net 
profit of 533.7m, or 5Q cents a share, 
in the first quarter on sales which 
dropped by 18.9 per cent to S859.8m 
from Sl.lbn. 

The loss was the first recorded by 
the company since the first quarter 
of 1968 when a six-week strike by 
United Auto Workers resulted in a 
58.9m net lass. Excluding that loss, 
company records dating back to 
1948 show no other quarterly loss 
although the company reported a 
full-year loss during the 1930s de- 
pression. 

The company said the loss re- 
flected lower sales volume, the con- 
tinued high cost of sales incentive 
programmes and higher unit costs 
caused by lower output 
In the latest quarter, Deere said 
its production toimage had fallen by 
28 per cent and that rt was forecast- 
ing a 20 per cent decline for the 
year. 

The first-quarter loss follows a 
sharp drop in fourth quarter and 
full-year gamings reflecting the de- 
pressed state of the agricultural 
machinery market 

L’Oreal sells 
its stake 
in Courreges 

By David Housego In Paris 

L’OREAL. the French cosmetics 
and pharmaceutical group, is sell- 
ing its 49.99 per cent stake in the 
Andre Courreges fashion house to a 
Japanese textile company. 

The deal is subject to the approv- 
al of the French Government but , 
seems likely to go through. M Cour- 
reges," ' who holds the' remaining 
shares in tbe company, is in Japan 
negotiating with the textile compa- 
ny, Itokin. 

L'Oreal says that fashion clothes 
are not in its main line of business 
and it has only ever held a financial 
interest in the company. But ' 
L'Oreal is to maintain its virtual 100 l 
per cent holding in Parfums Cour- 
reges. 

M Courreges has for some time 
been looking for a more active part- 
ner to relieve him of much of the 
ad m i n istrative business so that he 
can have more time for designing, i 
Turnover has hovered around FFr 
90m (513.2m) over the last two 
years and profits have stagnated at 
around FFr 3m. 

Courreges' image as one of the 
more adventurous fashion houses 
has faded recently. 

M Courreges turned to a Japa- 
nese partner after failing to find a 
French or British one. The link with 
ltokin is expected to carry Cour- 
reges further into the sportswear 
field. There has been continuing 
Japanese interest in est a bl i s hin g a 
Paris presence and Japanese de- 
signers such as Kenzo, Kawabuko 
and Yamamoto are already well 
known in Paris. 

Elektrisk 
Bureau ahead 

By Fay GJester In Oslo 

ELEKTRISK BUREAU (EB). Nor- 
wegian producers of electronic and 
telecommunications equipment, in- 
creased profits and turnover in 1982 
compared with the previous year. 
Much of the improvement was due 
to expanding export sales and Mr 
Kjell Kveim. managing director, 
says this is the result of several 
years of strategic planning. Exports 
accounted for 35 per cent of the to- 
tal turnover in 1982, and are expect- 
ed to continue rising this year. 


Roderick Oram examines a healthy continental operation 

European operations escape Chapter II 


WICKES’s European operations 
have escaped their parent com- 
pany's Chapter 11 proceedings 
because they are essentially self- 
supporting and reasonably heal- 
thy, according to Wickes execu- 
tives. 

The operations consist of about 
65 building supplies stores which 
achieved a “small profit on sales 
in excess id Sl50m,” in the year 
ended January, Mr Jeffrey Chan- 
in, the parent’s senior vice- 
president of operations, said. 

This compares with a loss of 
about S13m on sales of $lfi4m in 
the previous year. The loss re- 
flected problems with Middle 
East building-supplies joint ven- 
tures which have since been dis- 
con tinned. 

Wickes came to Europe in 1979 
and established Its first store in 
Holland. UK operations began 
two years later to a joint venture 
with J. EL Sankey, one of Brit- 
ain’s largest builders merchants. 
The partners broke up the ven- 
ture in 1996, with Wickes fairing 
five existing stores and two in toe 
development stage. 

From this base H has buflt 19 
stores - one in Manchester, 19 in 
toe Yorkshire Television region 
and eight in the London Week- 
end Television area It hives to 


add stores in the London area so 
it can begin cost-effective televi- 
sion advertising in tbe region. 

Wickes also has 13 stores in 
Germany, 11 in Belgium and 23 
in Holland. There have been 
some recent closures - one in 
Austria, for example - and a few 
more are under consideration. 

When Mr Sanford Sigdoff look 
over the chairmanship of Wickes 
last March he appointed Mr 
Henry Sweetbamn bead of Euro- 
pean operations. Mr Sweetbaom, 
an American and 13- year resi- 
dent of Britain, had reorganised 
Day tin’s European operations 
when Mr Sigotoff and his team 
were taking Dayiin through 
Chapter 11 in toe U.S. 

Now Wickes has withdrawn 
from the Middle East, the main 
task faring Mr Sweetoaum and 
his management iMm is to 
transfer the successful style of 
their British sterps to the conti- 
nent 

The British stores, they em- 
phasise. are not do-h-yourseK 
emporiums with a wide range of 
products in the mould of, say, 
Wohrorto’s B and Q or Sains fai- 
ry's Homebase. They are suppli- 
ers of building mjhM-fak and are 
able to offer competitive prices 
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Bulk handling In Wickes's latest North London store. 


by trading in volume and by wide 
use of mechanical handling. The 
continental stores are traditional 
DIY supermarkets. 

Wickes has earmarked $15 m 
for a three-year capital spending 
programme in Europe, with 
about S5m for upgrading stores, 
$5m for reorienting to the' British 
style and $5m for developing new 
stores. 

“We have a tremendous mar- 
keting opportunity in Europe, led 


by a UK profile to stores adapted 
to local needs," Mr Chanin said. 

Although Wickes has a consid- 
erable geographic penetration of 
the Dutch market it is less well 
represented in toe UK and Ger- 
many. It reckons that 30 per cent 
of Dutch households are within 
an eight-kilometre or 20- minute 
car drive of a Wickes store while 
the figures lor the UK and Ger- 
many are a per cent and 4 per 
cent respectively. 


Rapid recuperation for Wickes 


MING the Merciless, as he is 
known, is effecting one of the larg- 
est and most rapid corporate reor- 
ganisations under Chapter 11 bank- 
ruptcy laws seen in the UB. Mr 
Sanford Sign toffs task is to rehabil- 
itate Wickes Companies, a nation- 
wide retailer with annual kaIpc of 
54bn and debts of S2bn when it 
sought court protection last April. 

Tbe company drew up a recovery 
and debt {dan in 10 months rather 
than the three years Ming first 
forecast shortly after becoming 
Wickes chairman last March. The 
plan was presented to creditors ear- 
lier this month and if negotiations 
go smoothly, the Los Angeles-based 
company believes it could, be re- 
leased from Chapter 11 by mid-to- 
Iate-1984. 

In contrast, Penn Central, once a 
railway company, needed eight 
years in the 1970s to get its S2bn re- 
organisation plan through court 
ltd, primarily a computer leasing 
company, has had two years of 
court protection so far, beginning 
with S1.2bn of debt AM Interna- 
tional, the office products company 
which went into Chapter 11 10 days 
before Wickes with about $140m of 
debt hopes to be rehabilitated some 
time this year. 

Wickes's chairman earned his 
nickname of Flash Gordon's arch- 
enemy, after engineering the turn- 
round of two other Californian cor- 
porate crashes. The first, in the ear- 


West German 
engineer 
boosts sales 

By Jonathan Carr In Bonn 
MANNESMANN, the West German 
steel pipe and mechanical engineer- 
ing group, boosted sales by 7 per 
cent to DM 16.5bn ($6A3bn) last 
year - but net profits remained at , 
around the 1981 level of DM 272m. j 
After a strong growth in earnings ■ 
in the first half, the economic races- 1 
si on - including the rising debt of 
key customer countries - hit sever- 
al of the group's divisions. 

In particular Demag, the heavy 
engineering subsidiary, saw de- 
mand fall - above all in the steel 
plant sector where previous orders I 
were postponed and new ones were 
virtually non-existent 
Mannesmann's domestic compa- 
nies raised sales by 8 per cent to 
DM 13^bn of which DM 7J)bn went 
to export- an increase of 3 per cent 
on the 1981 figure. The group's for- 
eign-based companies increased ; 
their sales by 3 per cent 


Asea increases pre-tax 
income by 52 % in year 


BY DAVID BROWN IN STOCKHOLM 
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ASEA, the Swedish electrical engi- 
neering group, boosted pre-tax 
earnings in 1982 by 52 per cent from 
SKr 855m to SKr l-3bn (S173m), ac- 
cording to preliminary results. 

This was the first full year show- 
ing results with the Flakt industrial 
ventilation group, which was incor- 
porated in the second half of 1981. 
Asea group sales in 1962 grew by 33 
per cent to SKr 25.7bn in 1982. 

I Without Flakt the rest of the group 
: improved sales by II per cent to 
! SKr 18.8bn. Exports rose from 61 
per cent to 68 per cent of sales. 

Asea was able to increase vol- 
ume, particularly in Western Eu- 
rope and tbe U-S.. despite weak 
; markets, it had improved orofit 

j margins considerably. Return on U> 


ly 1970s, was Republic Corporation, 
a conglomerate. The second, in tbe 
mid-1970s, was Dayiin, a discount 
retailer and manufacturer of health 
care products. 

The main reason for the speed at 
Wickes is that Mr Sigotoff brought 
a team of senior executives who 
had worked with him at Dayiin. 
They knew each other, and Chapter 
11, inside out 

"We can virtually read each oth- 
er's minds,” said Mr Jeffrey Chanin 
Wickes's senior vice-president of 
operations and a Dayiin veteran. 
The team quickly established a 
working relationship with Wickes's 
creditors because of Its past experi- 
ence, he added. Mr Chaxdn is 
known as Captain America because 
of his penchant for handing em- 
ployees silver bullets to bit on. 

There was plenty to trouble the 
new management The group had 
grown rapidly during the 1970s, 
mostly through acquisition. Come 
the recession, it was confronted by 
a mountain of debt, soaring interest 
rates, declining demand and frag- 
mented and inadequate manage- 
ment systems. 

The group’s biggest takeover 
fling was virtually its last and cer- 
tainly the most d amag in g In late 
1979 it took control of Gamble-Skog- 
mo, a Minneapolis-based retailer. 
Wickes paid about S200m and as- 
sumed about S600m of Gamble- 
Skogmo's debt 


Mr Sigotoff arrived at Wickes 
halfway through the last fiscal 
year’s first quarter. Net tosses to- 
talled SI 56m for those three 
months. $566,000 in the second 
quarter and 575.8m in the third. 

By the end of the third quarter, 
last October, the balance sheet 
showed a net deficit in sharehol- 
ders' funds of 5214m. But the red 
ink was by then attributable to clo- 
sure costs and the company was 
beginning to make an operating 
profit 

The company was "substantially 
in the black" at tbe operating level 
in the fourth quarter, Mr Chanin 
said. It has also built up more than 
S250m of cash. 

The turnround in performance 
has been achieved by dropping un- 
wanted operations, improving exist- 
ing stores with $I5m of capital 
spending, and shifting some opera- 
tions into new product tines. 

A pressing need after winning 
Chapter 11 protection was to re- 
store trade credit At one point, foe 
shelves of many Wickes stores were 
almost bare because managers 
could not get some manufacturers 
and distributors to supply goods. As 
part of foe campaign to rebuild con- 
fidence, Mr Sigotoff stepped in 
front of the cameras for television 
commercials. 

The group has closed its Aldens 
catalogue sales business, its Max- 
well furniture division, vehicle le- 


asing operations, fabric stores and 
its agricultural division. Sales for 
foe first nine mouths of the fiscal 
year ended January fell to SI -96bn 
from S2.7bn foe previous year, re- 
flecting foe retrenchment 

Wickes announced earlier this 
month that it was seeking buyers 
for five more divisions with total 
annual safes of 5108m. These in- 
clude a department store chain and 
toy shops. 

Most of the disposals have been 
identified, Mr Chanin said. The re- 
maining businesses, still a sizeable 
majority of the more than 3,000 
stores foe group bad before Chap- 
ter 11. over a wide range of retailing 
from building products to food and 
clothes under a tong tist of corpo- 
rate nfimps 

. About S1.6bn of foe group's S2bn 
debt is covered by the Chapter 11 
proceedings. Some 44 banks are 
owed 5600m, of which SlOOm was 
advanced by nun-UJS. institutions. 

The exact discount of foe debts 
its too hard to predict at foe mo- 
ment. the company said. It depends 
on how the creditors respond to foe 
plan and how well foe company 
meets its operating forecasts. 

The group faces two major hur- 
dles in its ambitious plans for a 
speedy recuperation: it has yet to 
win creditors approval and recovery 
is dependent on a relatively healthy 
economy to help it trade its way out 
of Chapter 11. 



ml capital employed grew from 13 J 
per cent to 17.2 per cent in 1982. 

The board has recommended a 
stock split giving two new shares 
for each old share. The company 
said 20 per cent of the new shares 
will be of the unrestricted variety 
which foreigners may purchase un- 
der Swedish law, a step which, it 
said, would give the group “better 
access to major capital markets." 

The board proposes a dividend of 
SKr 10 for each old share, up from 
SKr 8 last year. Profit per share 
was put at SKr 32, up from SKr 
17.5. 

Net interest charges on foreign 
loans grew from SKr 9m to SKr 
39m. and exchange tosses almost 
doubled to SKr 184m, 


Extract from Audited Accounts 31st December, 1982. 


1982 

1981 


£000 

£000 

Share Capital and Reserves 

42,541 

33,946 

Subordinated Loans 

20,718 

12,573 

Deposits 

863340 

713,416 

Total Assets 

945,695 

781,830 

Consolidated pre-tax profit 

9358 

8,470 

Dividend paid (10%) 

1300 

700 


Shareholders 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
Commerzbank A. GL lrvtaglhist Company The Fi rst Na tiona] Bank of Chicago 
Credit Lyonnais Banco dl Roma International Holding £LA- 

International Commercial Bank PLC 

9-10 Angel Court. Throgmorton Street, London EC2R 7HP 
v Telephone 01-606 7222 Telex B8 73 29 Cables Incoxnbank London EC2 . 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPANIES and FINANCE 


Expansion hopes for Manila OBUs ^ ons Siam Cement firmly on 

BY EMIUA TAGA2A IN MANILA J*AO/| ffk f^AVA 1*V ^ 

)R£IGN BANKS in the However, the OBUs claim Foreign bank officials point only after their domestic banks 1)11X1 Olll Ulv JL iv * j : ; 


FOREIGN BANKS in the 
Philippines have been given 
new hope on their long-stand- 
ing bid to perform full com- 
mercial banking services in 
Manila. The Central Bank, 
Which had previously refused 
to consider their request, has 
now formed a special group to 
study the Implications of a 
move granting deposit-taking 
functions to offshore banking 
units (OBUs). The Central 
Bank said that the study team 
would go to countries where 
OBUs have been given access 
to local funds. 

Since the OBUs first opened 
in Manila in 1977, their opera- 
tions have been limited mainly 
to bringing in offshore funds 
for lending to both foreign and 
local borrowers. Over the 

years, the Central Bank has 
granted them additional con- 
cessions and they eventually 
have been allowed to finance 
imports by local companies of 
machinery and equipment 

worth more than U.S. Sim, to 
render financial consultancy 

services to local firms, and to 
handle foreign exchange re- 
mittances of Filipino overseas 
workers. The five per cent tax 
on their Income from trans- 

actions with foreign companies 
has also been scrapped. 


However, the OBUs claim 
that despite these concessions, 
the return on their Investment 
has not been satisfactory. 
Moreover, the main source of 
their income— the booking of 
foreign currency loans for local 
borrowers was being depleted. 

Mr Joseph Longobardi, the 
vice-president of Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust and the chair- 
man of the Offshore Banking 
Units' Association, said that 
many banks have reached their 
risk limit for the Philippines, 
leaving no room for additional 
foreign currency loans. 

Indeed, income derived by 
OBUs in Manila has been 
marginal. The Central Bank 
estimates that in 1982, the 25 
OBUs had total net earnings 
of just about 330m, compared 
with 323m in 1981. 

Since the late 1940s only four 
foreign banks bare been allowed 
by Philippine law to operate full 
branches in the country. These 
are Chartered Bank, Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion, Citibank, and Bank of 
America. Any move to open 
the field to other foreign banks 
would require the amendment 
of present banking laws by 
parliament. 


Foreign bank officials point 
out that Manila is bidding to 
become another financial centre 
in Asia and almost all other 
international financial centres 
allow foreign banks to take 
deposits and lend in the local 
currency as no financial insti- 
tution can survive in the long- 
term from merely lending 
foreign money. 

One banker said, “interna- 
tional banks will naturally con- 
centrate their resources in 
centres where they can maximise 
their returns such as in Hong 
Kong or Singapore. Countries 
with low returns, like the 
Philippines, get low priority and 
this Is evidenced by the slow- 
down in the application for OBU 
licences in Manila." 

The OBU's are also floating 
the Idea of bringing in their 
sophisticated financial inter- 
mediation tools that could put 
Manila at par with the financial 
markets in Hong Kong and 
Singapore. 

However. the influential 
Bankers’ Association of the 
Philippines (BAP) is opposing 
the OBU lobby. In a position 
paper submitted to the Central 
Bank, the BAP argued that 
other countries have permitted 
limited entry to foreign banks 


only after their domestic banks 
have been consolidated to form 
fewer but stronger banks. The 
BAP said that the Philippines 
is still consolidating a frag- 
mented financial system and 
the government has disallowed 
the establishment of new banks 
and required existing bonks to 
increase their capital bases. 

There are now 34 commercial 
banks in the country, 43 private 
development banks, eight savings 
banks, and 13 investment banks, 
all scrambling for local funds. 

Local bankers also worry that 

if the OBUs went into full bank- 
ing operations, they could easily 
capture a substantial portion of 
the business generated from 
foreign companies. One banker 
said, “ We would be left with the 
crumbs while the foreigners will 
feast on the prime accounts." 

Nevertheless, the OBU$ and 
the local banks seem prepared to 
accept a compromise position. 
The BAP have recommended 
that foreign banks wanting to 
expand operations can buy into 
local commericial banks instead. 
On the other hand, the OBUs 
say that if they were permitted . 
to expand their businesses, they 
would be prepared to limit the 
value of local currency trans- 
actions. 


Saf marine i Showa Denko deeply in the red 


earnings hit 
by recession 

Bjr Our Johannesburg 
Correspondent 

SOUTH AFRICA'S national 
carrier. Safmarine, has suffered 
badly from the International 
shipping recession and particu- 
larly from the country’s lower 
trading volume. In the half 
year ended December, 1982, 
turnover was R25~m l$2 33m) 
against R315m in the 
corresponding period of 1981. 

Profit from the operation of 
ships was R 30.4m calculated 
before depreciation and interest 
charges. During the 9ix months 
Safmarine become more active 
as a seller of vessels and made 
a profit of R10.8m. against only 
R2.8m in the whole of the pre- 
ceding year, on this side of its 
business. 

Mr Marmion Marsh. 
Safmarine's chairman, says that 
the immediate outlook is for a 
continuation of difficult trading 
conditions. The line has, how- 
ever, maintained its share of 
the various trades in which it 
participates. First half earn- 
ings have dropped to 23 cents 
a share from 50 cents. 


BY YOKO SHIBATA IN TOKYO 

SHOWA DENKO, one of Japan's 
major chemical groups, fell 
deeply into the red in the year 
ended December 1982, because 
of a sharp rise in the price of 
imported naphtha, resulting 
from the steep depreciation of 
the yen. 

The company has reported 
pre-tax losses of Y9.1bn 
(S38.9m) for the year against 
profits Of Y1.49bn for 1981 and 
net losses of Y679m. compared 
with profits of Y572m. Sales 
were down by 5.6 per cent to 
Y362.95btL 

The net loss per share was 
Y78, against earnings of Y65 
and there will be no dividend. 
For 1981 there was a payment 
of Y4 per share. 

Petrochemical sales fell by 
7.1 per cent in the year to 
account for 55.5 per cent of the 
total. Sales by the chemical 
and carbon sector fell by OB 
per cent to account for 7.1 per 
cent, hit by sluggish demand 
for carbon electrodes from the 
recession hit steel manufactur- 
ing industry both in Japan and 
in the U.S. Sales of the in- 
organic material sector, which 


includes ceramics and electronic 
materials were little changed 
and accounted for 16.5 per cent 
of the total 

In the current year ending 
December 1983. a cartel for 
ethylene production, agreed in 
October 1982 is expected to 
have favourable effects on the 


balance of supply and demand 
and on market prices. The 
forecast upward trend of the 
yen will also help on imported 
material prices. 

Both pre-tax and net profits 
are expected to reach Ylbn on 
full year sales up by 6 per cent 
to Y3S6bn. 


Sumitomo Bank to make 
Singapore FRCD issue 


SUMITOMO BANK’S Singapore 
branch is to issue U&$40m in 
negotiable five-year floating rate 
certificates of deposit (FRCD’s), 
the issue manager, Morgan 
Guaranty Pacific announced 
yesterday. 

The FRCBs will be issued at 
par in denominations of 
3500.000. and interest will be 
free from withholding taxes in 
Singapore or Japan. Interest 
will float at A points above the 
three-month Singapore inter- 
bank offered rate (Sibor) for 


the first four years, AP-DJ 
reports from Singapore. 

During the fifth year, interest 
will float at } point over Sibor. 
The bank will bave the option 
of redeeming the FRCD's after 
the fourth year. Interest will 
be paid quarterly. 

Co-managers for the issue are 
DBS-Daiwa Securities Interna- 
tional and Australia-Japan 

International Finance of Hong 
Kong. Reference banks are 
Bank of America, Citibank, and 
Swiss Bank Corporation. 


Bond to 
pullout 
of Victoria 

By Lachlan Drummond in Sydney 

WALTONS BOND. the 
Sydney retailer almost 50 per 
cent owned by Bond Corpora- 
tion Holdings. Is to withdraw 
from the Victorian retail 
market by closing its 10 
stores in that state. 

The decision to wind-down 
operations follows the failure 
to win buyers for its stock, 
fixtures and fittings among 
other retail groups and of 
efforts begun last November 
to sell the four of the 10 
retail sites it owns. Only one 
has been sold. 

Waltons entered the Vic- 
torian market in 1964 and 
according to Mr John 
Donohoe. the managing ditttc- 
lor the company struggled for 
many years despite efforts to 
stimulate trading. In the past 
two years it ran np losses of 
AS&8m (U.S.58-5m) on the 
Victorian operations. 

“ To continue in Victoria 
would have jeopardised our 
plans to expand and improve 
our profitable operations in 
New South Wales and 
Queensland." Mr Donohoe 

said. 

Waltons has 87 stores in 
NSW and Queensland, in- 
cluding the Norman Ross dis- 
count chain it took over last 
year after a battle with Grace 
Brothers Holdings, another 
Sydney retailer in which 
Waltons now has an almost 20 
per cent stake as a result of 
that tussle. 

Sharp fall in 
profits at 
McPhersons 

By Our Sydney Correspondent 

NET EARNINGS of McPher- 
sons, the steel stockholding, 
industrial fasteners, hand 
tools and pomps, and print- 
ing group, dropped from 
A$&62m to A$2.84m 
(US$2.4m) tat the half-year 
to December 31 under the 
effects of lower sales and 
import competition. 

After extraordinary costs 
from the withdrawal from 
industrial products distribu- 
tion the group ended with a 
A$2.7?m attributable loss 
compared with a A$ 6.47m 
profit last time. 

The Interim dividend has 
been cut from 6 cents to 
3 cents a share. 


BY STEWART DALBY RECENTLY IN BANGKOK- 


SIAM CEMENT is Thailand's 
largest industrial concern, with 
some 10,000 employees and an 
annual turnover of around 
3500m. In the last year the com- 
pany has been making a strong 
recovery following a collapse 
in profits in 1981. 

Although final figures for 
1982 are yet to be released pre- 
tax profits are expected to be 
550m baht (325m). Net profits 
are seen as reaching 300m baht, 
sharply up on 1981s 95m baht. 

Besides cement the company’s 
other four main divisions manu- 
facture fibre cement, concrete 
products and aggregate ; con- 
struction related steel products 
(such as steel bars, wire rods 
and re-inforcing bars) ; and 
special iron and steel castings- 

A sixth division, the SCT com- 
pany, is a trading concern repre- 
senting more than 90 local com- 
panies offering a range of pro- 
cessed goods including frozen 
and tinned seafoods, fruits and 
vegetables, wood products, 
mosaic tiles and pulp and 
paper. 

Apart from its six divisions 
Siam cement also has several 
subsidiaries. Among the more 
prominent of these is Siam 
Kubota Diesel, a joint-venture 
with the Japanese Kubota com- 
pany producing small diesel 
engines and agricultural equip- 
ment. A second subsidiary, Siam 
Kraft Paper, is the country’s 
largest industrial paper and 
paperboard manufacturer with a 

100.000 tonnes per year capacity. 

Two other subsidiaries are 

Thai Ceramic, the country’s 
largest tile exporter, and SCG, 
an overseas bolding company. 
Siam Cement also holds shares 
in Siam Prosperity Shipping, 
which owns and operates a 

16.000 tonnes bulk cement 
carrier. 

The actual size of Siam 
Cement’s holdings in these sub- 
sidiaries is not revealed but it 
appears that they do not con- 
tribute a great deal to it’s total 
turnover. 

The company is primarily 
orientated towards serving the 
Thai domestic market with only 
between five and 10 per cent of 
group products exported each 
year. 

Last year’s sharp improve- 
ment in profit margins was due 
to three factors. Firstly the 
Government lifted the price 
controls on cement imposed in 
1981 because of over-capacity In 
the industry. Total capacity 
had jumped from 5 -2m tonnes 
at the end of 1980 to 7.5m 


tonnes by the end of 1981. Siam 
Cement's own capacity Is cur- 
rently around 5.9m tonnes. . 

The second major boost was 
given by the fall in interest 
rates in 1982 which reduced the 
cost of the company’s sizable 
borrowings. Finally and prob- 
ably most importantly, the cost 
of imported energy declined 
sharply last year. Some 50 per. 
cent of Siam Cement’s total 
turnover comes from the maou- 



Kin; Bhumiboi of Thailand said to 
be die controlling shareholder In 
Siam Cement 

facture of Portland mixed and 
white cement at four plants and 
energy can account for up to 60 
per cent of manufacturing costs, 
according to the company. 

It has to be noted, however, 
that the 1981 devaluation of the 
baht, which sharply pushed up 
Taw material costs, would, had 
the company not been allowed 
to defer most of its tax bill, have 
hit earnings badly. Without 
this concession from the 
Revenue Court it Is unlikely 
that the company would have 
been able to pay a dividend in 
1981. 

As k was the interim divi- 
dend was passed in 1981 but a 
final of 10 baht per share was 
paid. This compared with 20 
baht per share paid in 1980. ' 

Siam cement is a publicly 
quoted company on the 
Bangkok exchange but hi prac- 
tice it behaves more like a 
semi-state owned concern. 
Originally the Crown Propert y . 
Bureau, one of King Bhumibol 
of Thailand’s financial vehicles, 
owned a third of the issued 
shares. Today the monarch, 
through his vehicle, is believed 


to have a - controlling holding 
in the company; 

The chief executives of the 
company; include a' number of 
former government ministers . 
and senior officials of leading 
banks and state enterprises. 

The company’s lfiSl 'balance 
sheet, the latest, available,, 
showed- a debt-to^equity ratio 
of three te one. There were lbn 
ordinary shares in issue, valued 
in total at just under l.lbh baht. 
Reserves ' and shareholders* 
funds, amounted to double this 
figure, at 2J2bn baht The- com- 
pany had total liabilities, of 

7.3bn baht including some 5.5bn 

in long-term debt. Most of the 
loans. were from ovemeas. bor- 
rowed .primarily' in . Hong Kong 
and Japan. 1 -v - ■ 

In terms of its future the 
company is known to be looking 
for foreign partners to join it 
in a project to build a petro- 
chemical complex, probably its 
biggest venture to date. Pre- 
liminary plans involve the con- 
struction of a' plant to produce 
about 60,000 tonnes of high 
density polyethylene per year, 
with production forecast to start 
in 1990. 

The petrochemical complex is 
part of an ambitious 35bn 
development project involving 
the use of gas from the Gulf 
of Thailand. The Thai Govern- 
ment ’ is due to invest some 
31.2bn la the project and is 
hoping' to attract ' partners for 
the venture from overseas. 

However, falling energy costs 
and -confusion as to the extent 
of recoverable gas reserves in 
the Thai Gulf have put the 
downstream parts of the project 
into doubt. It Is now quite 
possible that the petrochemical 
complex will hot be built bnt 
Siam Cement would still stand 
to gain from the construction 
aspects of the rest of the 
project. 

' Prospects for the current 
year are good, says the com- 
pany. Energy costs should con- 
tinue to fall, particularly if the 
government can supply Gulf 
gas to it at the promised 
prices. This' could shave some 
10 to 20 per cent from energy 
costs. 

Although general demand ior 
the company's -products is not 
expected to increase signifi- 
cantly c?er the year, further 
cost savings through lower in- 
terest charges . could see 
annual net profits climbing 
bad: to the levels achieved in 
the late 1876s, of around 450m 
baht. 
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Sparrow and Sidewinder: 
double deterrent in 
Europe’s air defense. 
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Slicing through NATO airspace, this F-15 goes 
through its paces as one of the world’s most 
advanced fighters. It’s suitably equipped with the 
world’s most advanced medium- and short-range 
air-to-air missiles: Sparrow and Sidewinder. 

Since the original Sparrow ZD was developed 
some 30 years ago, Raytheon has continued as 
prime contractor for succeeding models of this radar- 
guided missile system. And we are currently in 
full production on the latest version of Sparrow, the 
AIM/RIM-7M, with greatly improved capability. 

Similarly with Sidewinder. As a long-term in- 
dustrial support contractor for the U.S. Navy, we 
produced the guidance control section and fuzing 
system for the currently deployed AIM-9L, and 
have now entered production on the next generation 
Sidewinder AIM-9M. 

That’s today. Looking further into the future, 
Raytheon has been selected by the U.S . Air Force as 
the follower producer for AMRAAM (Advanced 
Medium Range Air-to- Air Missile) that will play an 


important rolein US. and NATO air defense. 

Bringing advanced technology to the ever- 
more-comptex world of air-to-air combat is.one of 
our particular skills. And we bring the same exper- 
tise to ground-based air defense systems like Hawk - 
and Patriot, and to a broad array of radar, sonar, and 
electronic countermeasures systems for shipboard use. 

For many years, European firms have partici- 
pated in cooperative production of NATO Hawk and 
as members of the Raytheon-managed consortium 
established to develop and produce the NATO 
Seasparrow Missile System. 

Raytheon. . .a five and a half billion dollar 
company in electronics, aviation, appliances, 
energy, construction, and publishing. For copies 
of our latest financial repeals, contact any of 
die offices or companies listed below or write: 
Raytheon Europe, 52 Route des Acacias, 

1227 Geneva, Switzerland, or worldwide head- 
quarters, Raytheon Company, 141 Spring Street, 
Lexington, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 02173. 


RAYTHEON 


FOR INFORMATION ON RAYTHEON GOVERNMENT SYSTEMS contact any of ihcse offices: Raytheon Overseas Limited Si Avenue Franklin 
*ST«b*S* ^0 Bclcium- Raytheon Over** Limited. 31 Mil SMI. Lorjon W|. England - Over**' uS. 3* CfiSl 

£? lThK. “imS- * * " 8 °" 5m ^ Cen ” any ' R ^°" Cherscas Limited, pjj 

RAYTHEON COMPANIES IN EUROPE: Beamier: Cossor Electronics Limited. Harlow. Essex. Endand - Data Looic Limited London . 

Raytheon Halbleiier G.m.h H. . Munich. West Germany ■ Raytheon Intern jiional Data Systems. Amsterdam, Netherlands; Ffankfun WeitGermonv’. 

Marine Sales & Service. Copenhagen. Denmark: London. England -TAG Halbleiier G m.b.H., Bocblingen. West Germany - TAG ScmSiciLs Kfcri 
Zurteh. Switzerland • »w endCMv BeatK* Installations Limited. London. England* U F.I Dynamo. S. A.. Me> liwTrince- 

Manchester, England • Waging GmbH & Co.. Ingoknk. West Germany - Lacroix & Kress G.m.b.H. & Co, Bram.schcvLt (SL-V SSlneShb 
Company Limited. Aldermaston. BeiWiirc. England. ' wca WHS Cable 
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CRA pares losses in 
better second half 


BY GEORGE MILUNG-STANLEY 

AUSTRALIA'S CRA Biased a 
strong recover; in the second 
half of 1982, but was unable to 
recoup the -whole of the larger 
than expected deficit recorded 
during the opening six months 
of the year. . 

Net profits for the second half 
were AS15.6m ({9.8m). which re- 
duced the loss for the full year 
to AS13.6m after extraordinary 
credits of ASS.STm. This com- 
pares with 1981’s profit of 
A533.ini after an extraordinary 
gain of AS13.7m; with the gains 
in both cases coming from the 
sale of part of the company's 
interest m Blair Athol Coal, 

' CRA. the Australian arm of 
the Rio Ti nio-Zlnc group, has 
declared a single dividend for 
the year of 3 cents a share, after 
omitting the interim. In 1981, 
the company paid a total of 5 
rents in two equal instalments. 

For the year as a whole. CRA 
made a sizeable loss on Its own 
copper, lead, zinc and silver 
mining and smelting activities. 

Added to this were sharply 
reduced profits from the import- 
ant - Bougainville Copper in 
Papua New Guinea and the 
aluminium-producing Comal ce. 

These advene factors were 
sufficient to offset strong gains 


by the 93.7 per ceni-owned 
Hamen,ley iron ore operations. 
CRA*s wholly-owned coal 

The sadden and steep fall in 
Ihe bullion price which took 
place as U.S. markets opened 
after the long holiday weekend 
prompted severe tosses in 
South African Gold shares. 

They retreated in the face 
of sizeable American and 
London sellylng pressure, trig- 
gered by news of Ihe latest 
series of international oil 
price cuts. 

A number of the leading 
South African gold mines, 
such as Hartehee&t and Rand- 
fonteitL, fell by more ihan £3 
a share and caused a 37.6 drop 
to 671.3 in the Gold Mines 
index. The bullion price closed 
$16.5 lower at S488 an ounce, 
its lowest closing level for 
nearly a ‘month. 

interests and Mary Kathleen 
Uranium, where the group holds 
a SI per cent stake. 

Interest charges jumped from 
AS76.7m to ASI32.3m at group 
level, with all the operations 
suffering. 

All 1981 figures have been re- 


stated to reflect a change of 
accounting policy in respect of 
overseas subsidiaries. This had 
the effect of adding ASB.9m to 

1981 profits, and increasing the 

1982 loss by AS3.1m. 

Low world meraJ prices were 

largely responsible for the poor 
performance of the wholly- 
owned Australian Mining and 
Smelting (AMS) operations. 

AMS returned a net loss of 
AS51.6m. against a profit last 
lime of AST.Sm. 

The mining side of AMS 
achieved record production, but 
incurred its first loss since its 
formation in 1971 because of 
poor returns on lead and zinc. 

Two of Che Australian smellers 
produced losses, as did the U.S. 
smelther and the Avonmouth 
operation in the UK. 

The main bright spot among 
CRA‘s wholly-owned operations 
was Keabla Coal and Coke, 
which turned in profits of 
A$17.5m against ASl2.5m in 
19SI. in spile of export sales 
being hit by industrial disputes 
and the fall in orders from steel 
mills In Japan. 

CRA closed 2p higher in 
London at 245p, after a jump to 
247 p immediately after the 
announcement 


Uranium interests boost EZ 


A COMBINATION of a sharply 
higher, contribution from the 
uranium .interests, better prices 
for precious metal by-products 
and the depredation of the 
Australian dollar allowed EZ 
Industries to show higher profits 
for the latest half-year. 

Net profits for the six months 
to January 12 were AS12.5m 
(£7 .9m). up from A*5.6m in the 
previous comparable period, 
reports our Sydney correspond- 
ent - • 

Improved prices for the gold 
and silver content of EZ's zinc- 
lead-copper ore produced a profit 
for the mining and milling 


operations of ASl.lm. compared 
with A8314.000 last time and a 
loss of AS12.9m in the closing 
half of the last financial year. 

The uranium interests, held 
through EZ's 30.5 per cent stake 
in Energy Resources of Austra- 
lia [ERA) which operates the 
Ranger mine in (he Northern 
Territory, contributed A$7.4m in 
the latest period. This com- 
pares with just AS1.7m in the 
first half of last year. 

Sales revenue for the half year 
rose from AS121.6m to AS 139. 7m, 
with lower prices for lead, zinc 
aiid copper offset by higher ship- 
ments of lead and zinc. 

EZ omitted its final dividend 


last year after profits of 
AS9.lm. but has returned to the 
list with an interim payment of 
3 cents a share, unchanged from 
the previous payment 

This will absorb a total of 
AS3.4m. but is more than 
covered by the A$4.45m received 
from ERA. 

Further goods news for EZ 
comes with (he disclosure that 
construction work at the new 
Elura lead-zinc, silver mine in 
New South Wales is now com- 
plete, and two trainloads of zinc 
concentrates totalling 2,400 
tonnes are en route for the 
refinery at Risdon in Tasmania. 


Decrease in Venezuela iron ore exports 


VENEZEULA'S iron ore output 
fell by 25 per cent to il.7m 
tonnes last year, according to 
Sr Garnet San Carcin. an execu- 
tive of the state-owned iron ore 
monopoly Ferro min era. 

The company's total sales fell 
from 15,3m tonnes in 1981 to 
10.6m tonnes last year, worth 
around U.S.S230m (£l50m), 

reports Kim Fuad la Caracas. 

Tlie . decline * Iff" exports "was 
even more severe, with sales to 
Europe falling from 7m to 4m 
tonnes. while U.S. sales were 
down from 5m to 2m tonnes. 

Ferrominera attributes the 
decline in sales to European 
markets to problems with ship- 
ping costs. The company pointed 
out that Brazil's 200.000-tonne 
ore carriers have cut into sales. 


since Venezuela can only use 
60.0000-tonne vessels due to the 
need to transport the ore down 
the shallow Orinoco River to the 
Atlantic. 

Ferrominera Is considering Ihe 
purchase or a U.S.S20m trans- 
shipping vessel, which could top 
up its carriers lo 90.000 tonnes 
or more once they are in the 
ocean. 

Meanwhile, it is reported that 
-fbe'OJPrlch country is beginning 
to direct its attention towards 
developing its other mineral 
resources, which include uranium 
and coal. 

Sr Jose Ignacio Moreno Leon, 
general director of Venezuela's 
Ministry of Energy and Mines, 
said that projects in the plan- 
ning stage include new bauxite 
mines to expand the aluminium 



Results for the year ended 
2nd October 1382 
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Turnover iw inclusive] 

11,435 

10,991 

TURNOVER (VAT ewtusive] 

9,945 

9,564 

PROFIT before TAXATION 

168 

1,106 

PROFIT after TAXATION 

356 

736 

EARNINGS per Share 

3.6p 

7.3p 

DIVIDEND per Share (net) 

3.9p 

3.9p 


Coptcs of the Report and Accounts may be obtained, on or otter 
24 th February, from The Secretory. 
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industry, and exploitation of 
non-metallic minerals such as 
sand and clay for the construc- 
tion industry. 

Botswana 
sees upturn 
in diamonds 

HOPES OF an upturn in the 
world, diamond market * have 
prompted a - mildly ‘reflalionary 
budget in Botswana, a major 
producer. 

Mr Peter Mmusi. Minister of 
Finance, said in yesterday's 
budget speech in Gaborone that 
there are signs that the diamond 
market is beginning to pull out 
of its slump, reports Bernard 
Simon In Johannesburg. 

The Government has forecast 
that the value of Botswana's 
diamond exports will rise this 
year to around Pula 35dm 
( 1215m). compared with Pula 
245m in 1982. 

The country's economy suf- 
fered its worst year in 1982 since 
independence in the mid-1960s, 
and recorded its first decline in 
output. 

Apart from the steep fall in 
diamond revenues, which account 
for about half of total export 
receipts, the economy has been 
hit by a severe drought in two 
consecutive ytars and a sharp 
decline in expjrt earnings from 
copper and nickel. 


TALBEX CLOSURE 
Oliver Engineering (Leyland). 
a subsidiary of Talbex Group, 
has been closed. The directors 
estimate that, in respect of this 
closure, the total losses, includ- 
ing closure costs, will not exceed 
£0-2 m for the year to July 31. 

Oliver, involved in the sheet 
metal industry, is based at Ley- 
land, Lancashire, and empioys 
40 people. 


Charter makes renewed bid 
for Anderson Strathclyde 


BY RAY MAUGHAN 

Charter Consolidated. the 

London mining, investment and 
industrial holding company 

finally renewed its bid yesterday 
for Anderson Strathclyde, the 
Scottish mining equipment manu- 
facturer which it has had within 
its sights since May. 1980. 

The terms of the hid are 200p 
in cash per share which values 
Anderson at almost £95 m. The 
new offer compares wilh the 
price of 92p per share paid in 
the May 1980 dawn raid when 
Charter built up a 28.4 per cent 
bolding in Anderson and the 
subsequent 135p per share bid, 
worth £84m. stalled last summer 
by a reference to the Monopolies 
Commission. 

The Commission recommended, 
at the end of last year, that the 
bid be blocked on The grounds 
that it would act against the 
public interest. The Minister for 
Trade controversially over-ruled 
the Commission's findings and 
Anderson subsequently tried and 
failed to have the Minister's 
verdict quashed in the High 
Court. 

The way was clear, within a 
deadline set by the Takeover 
Panel, for a new Charter bid 


which, it said yesterday. fully 
values Abderson.” 

Charter was adamant yester- 
day that the boom in mining 
equipment orders in recent 
years was coming to an end and 
cited two other UK 
raining machinery manufac- 
turers. Dobson Park Industries 
and Dowty, in presenting its 
view that the outlook for the 
industry was ** poor.” 

It added that ** Anderson's 
profits during the past few years 
have benefited from exceptional 
factors. Among these, a backlog 
of orders from the National Coal 
Board has been fulfilled and. in 
particular, an Increased level of 
orders for spares have generated 
a high profit margin hence 
requiring less working capital 
and consequently reducing 
Interest charges.” 

Anderson's response to these 
terms was predictably con- 
temptuous and a spokesman for 
the Scottish company said "In 
our view the price is offensively 
inadequate. 1 ' 

Charter expects to post its 
formal offer documents in about 
three weeks' rime when the 
statutory wailing period in 
conection with Anderson's 


recent purchase of a controlling 
interest io National Mine Service 
has expired under the U-S. Hart 
Scott-Rodmo Imitrust Improve- 
ments Act of 1976. 

Anderson's defence will be 
hased initially on an estimate 
of its profits for the year which 
ends next month when the Ciiy 
is forecasting a pre-tax surplus 
of some £13m. Charter has based 
its case on the assumption that 
second-ha) f profits will match 
those oif the first to give annual 
profits of £12.7m and earnings, 
had NMS been acquired at the 
start of the year, would be 9.4p 
per share- 

Mr Neil Clarke, chief execu- 
tive of Charter, said that NMS 
is going to be the biggest strain, 
its a challenge enough already.” 
Charter calculates that the 
interest cost of the NMS holding 
would be $3.3m against which 
it will be able to offset dividends 
of only 51.4m. assuming that the 
NMS dividend is maintained at 
56 cents per share. Allowing for 
first-half losses at NMS. the 
overall effect of the NMS acqui 
sirion. Charter believes, will be 
to reduce Anderson's profits by 
about £3.4m pre-tax at current 
interest rates. 


Dowty stake in Hydrostatic 


BY CHARLES BATCHELOR 

Dowty Group. The aerospace, 
defence and mining equipment 
maker, is to take a 50 per cent 
slake in Hydrostatic Trans- 
missions with an option to 
acquire the rest at the end of 
three years. 

If tiie option is exercised. 
Dowly will pay a total of £2.35m 
in cash for Hydrostatic, which 
designs and manufactures high- 
torque radial-piston hydraulic 
motors at Brentwood, Essex for 
the mining and construction 
industries. 

Hydrostatic made a pre-tax 
profit of £332,000 on turnover of 


£ 1.94m for the year ended May 
31. 1982. Direct exports account 
for 14-18 per cent of turnover 
with the principal markets in 
South Africa, Germany and the 
U.S. 

Hydrostatic's product range 
will complement the equipment 
and systems made by Dowty 
Hydraulic I’niis. This cornpany 
accounted for £13.7m of Dowry's 
industrial division turnover of 
£37J>m in the vear ended March 
31. 1982. Tolal Dowly Group 
turnover was £351m. 

The option to buy the remain- 
ing 50 per cent of Hydrostatic 


Int. Paint Kuwait deal 


International Paint has taken a 
49 per cent stake in Kuwait 
Paint Manufacturing and Trad- 
ing Company under a joint ven- 
ture agreement reached with the 
Al-Babtain group of Kuwait. 

International Paint, which is 
part of the Courtaulds group, 
plans to add its own range of 
industrial and marine paints to 
the Kuwait company's decora- 
tive and household paints. It will 
increase turnover by 50 per cent 
over the .next 12 months to about. 
KD1.5m ( £3.36m ). 

The British group will assume 
management, control- Kuwait 
Paint will change its name to 
International Paint. Establish®! 
in 1974 it has annual sales of 
more than 2m litres of paint. 
“ Despite its size Kuwait is a very 
large market for the businesses 
we are in. mainly protective 


coatings for steel structures and 
marine paints." said Mr Derek 
Welch, company secretary. " But 
we have had a negligible share 
of the market because our pre- 
vious licensing arrangement was 
not satisfactory." 

International Paint has already 
signed an order worth £Im over 
the next 18 months to supply 
paint for an extension In a 
Kuwait refinery. It was unlikely 
it would have got this contract 
. if it had nor been able to. manu- 
facture locally, said Mr Welch. 

Its only other Middle East 
operation is International Paint 
(Gulf), which has a plant in 
Dubai and trades in the United 
-Arab Emirates and Bahrain. 

International Paint also has 
plans to start production in 
Saudi Arabia, which it currently 
serves with imports from the UK. 


Queens Moat buy from GrandMet 


Queens Moat Houses an- 
nounced yesterday that it has 
bought the 129-room Drury Lane 
Hotel in London from the Grand 
Metropolitan group for a price 
understood to be about £2.24m. 

The Drury Lane Hotel, the only 
London hotel owned by the 
group, is the 50lh hotel in the 
croup. In April last year Queens 
Mnat bought the 26 hotels 
which made up the County 
Hotels Group from Grand Met 
for about £30m. 

At a time when other hotel 
groups have reported disappoint- 


ing figures. Queen's Moat has 
recorded strong growth — -mainly 
because it aims to cater for 
business travellers rather than 
tourists. Pre-tax profits from 
were £l.lm. compared wilh 
January 1 last year to July 18 
£504,000 a year earlier. 

The Drury Lane Hotel, to be 
renamed the Drury Lane Moat 
Hotel, has been sold because "it 
does not figure in the corporate 
strategy set nut by the group." 
according to Grand Met.chairman 
Mr Stanley Grins lead. 


Kleeneze discussing asset sale 


Kleeneze. the hard - pressed 
group whose interests span the 
manufacture or energy-saving de- 
vices. and brushes and cleaning 
products, announced yesterday 
that it was involved in talks 
“ which may lead to the disposal 
of an undertaking of one of its 
wholly-owned subsidiaries.” 

■- ianv- said a further 
announcement would be made as 
soon as possible. 

Six-month figures to October 
last year showed pre-tax profits 
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of £21,000. compared with £644K)0 
in the comparable period a year 
earlier. Turnover rose slightly 
from £5. 8m to £6.0m. 

” '"’9 Crook, the com- 
pany’s chairman, said at the 
annual me Ling last August that 
the company was ■' still being 
severely affected by recession ~ 
Earlier in thg. year, it bad closed 
Frederick t”jxson, which manu- 
factured industrial .brushes, fol- 
lowing ** a sharp decline in 
orders.” 

Profit figures have been 
depressed in part because of 
heavy interest payment costs. 
These rose to £360,000 in the 
finamal year ending last March, 
compared with £274.000 the year 
earlier. These higher charges 
were due mainly to an invest- 
ment programme on the com- 
pany's Bristol site. 


EUROPEAN PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT 
COMPANY N.V. 
Established in Amsterdam 

At the Annual General 
Meeting of Shareholders 
held on February 24, 1983, 
a dividend of Dfls 3,80 per 
share with a nominal value 
of DQs 100 has been 
declared for the year 
1981/82. As front Feb- 
ruary 25. 1983, a dividend 
of Dfls 3.80 per share with 
a nominal value of Dfls 
1 00 is payable, after deduc- 
tion of withholding tax, 
against delivery of coupon 
No. 9 at N.V. ’s-Graven- 
haagsch Kantoor Millie & 
Co. in the Hague. 

THE BOARD OF 

MANAGING 

DIRECTORS 

Amsterdam, Febr. 14,1983 
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depended on profit performance 
and market developments. Dowly 
said. 

Hydrostatic's products in the 
U.S. would be serviced by Dowty 
Industrial Corporation - from 
Atlanta, Georgia. Servicing and 
marketing of Hydrostatic's 
range would be more effectively 
carried out by Dowty's world- 
wide outlets, it added. 

Dowty last year paid £9m for 
RFL Industries, a New Jersey- 
based manufacturer of electronic 
control and radio communica- 
tions equipment. 


BLUE CIRCLE INDS. 
DECISION EXPECTED 

The Office of Fair Trading 
yesterday sent its advice on 
whether Blue Circle Industries’ 
£2 6m bid for Aherthaw Cement 
should be referred to the 
Monopolies and Mergers Com- 
mission to Lord Cockfield. Trade 
Secretary. 

He is expected to announce 
his decision before the first 
closing date for the offer on 
Monday, February 28. Aber- 
ihaw's shares fell 5p yesterday 
to 570p compared with the 832p 
value of the share bid and the 
635 jr value of— the - alternative 
share and cash offer. Blue 
Circle fell 3p to 395p. 

MAY & BAKER BUYS 
SILICONE COMPANY 

May and Baker, the UK 
pharmaceuticals and chemicals 
subsidiary of the French Rhone- 
Poulenc group, has acquired 
Branzon Australia, a maker of 
silicone sealants, for an undis- 
closed sum. 

Branzon. based in Melbourne, 
made pre-tax profits of AS 25 1.000 
(£159.000) in 1981-82 on turn- 
over of AS4m. The company was 
previously owned by the Kurz 
family. 

This purchase conforms to 
Rhflne-Poulenc’s policy of ex- 
panding into the world market 
for silicone products. Branzon 
will continue to operate as a 
separate company within the 
May and Baker group. 

WILLIAM BOULTON 
SELLS LITHERLANDS 

The William Boulton Group 
has sold Litherlands to Bulten- 
Kanthal Stephen Newatl. the UK 
subsidiary of Bulten-Kantital AB, 
of Sweden, for a total considera- 
tion nf £844.000 paid in cash at 
completion. 

Litherlands makes electric 
heating elements for the 
ceramic. glass, metallurgical 
and allied industries. The 
principal activity of Kantha! is 
the importing of engineering 
products. For a number of years 
Kamhol has been the main sup- 
plier to Litherlands of electrical 
resistance alloy wires used in the 
manufacture of elements. 

COATES BROTHERS 
ACQUISITION 

Coates Brothers is to acquire 
the equity of S. D. Litho of St. 
Helens, Lancs., manufacturers of 
presensitised plates, from the 
B.I.C.C. Group on May 1. It is 
estimated that the net asset value 
of the company being acquired is 
£695,000. 

S.D. Litho will be merged with 
Coates Litho Plates to form a 
new company. Coales Graphic 
Products, which will be located 
at Sr. Helens’. 

The produci ranges currently 
marketed bv the two enmnanies 
will continue to be supplied after 
amalgamation, bur the expanded 
company wilh its improved tech- 
nical. manufacturing and selling 
raoarity will nffer significant 
benefits to its customers in the 
future. 

PAVILION LEISURE 

Mr Michael Shellim and 
associates have an interest equal 
to 28.22 per cent in Pavilion 
Leisure Holdings. They recently 
"■ i -"-based a further 2.5 per cent 
stake. 

NO PROBES 

The proposed acquisition hy 
Ali-u Standard Corporation of the 
U.S. of Henry Sykes, and the 
proposed acquisition hy Throg- 
morton Trust of control of R. 
Green are not being referred tn 
the Monopolies Commission. 

BRABY LESLIE 

Acceptances of the offer for 
Bra by Leslie by Doverford have 
been received on account of 
8.456.306 ordinary share units 
(83.71 per cent) and not 3.456306 
133.71 per cent) as slated in 
yesterday’s edition. 


CONTRACTS 


£6m building work 
for Espley-Tyas 


Contracts totalling almost £6m 
for a variety of building work 
have been secured by companies 
within the ESPLEY-TYAS CON- 
STRUCTION GROUP, a subsi- 
diary of the Espley-Tyas Pro- 
perty Group. The largest, worth 
about £1.75m. has been placed 
by the Birmingham ’ and 
Bridgewater Building Society. 
Tn be complete within 15 
months, the contract calls for 
the construction of new offices 
and refurbishment of existing 
premises at the Society's Water- 
loo Street. Birmingham, head 
office- Mansion (Constructors). 
Leeds, is constructing a three- 
storey office and shop develop- 
ment at Wood Street. Wakefield. 
Mansion are also building office 
and factory* extensions to the 
Leeds premises of E. J. Arnold 
for Petty Business Forms. At 
nearby Morley warehouse and 
office extensions are being car- 
ried out for Tibbelt and Britten. 
In the retail sector, Espley-Tyas 
Construction has obtained con- 
tracts for a 20.000 sq ft DIY store 
and garden centre for BMC 
Homecare at Evesham and fitting- 
out the new Homebase store for 
J. Sainsbury at Westgale Street. 
Gloucester. Local authority hous- 
ing contracts with a combined 
value of about £2m have been 
placed by Leeds City Council, 
Rtratfnrd-Upnn-Avnn District 
Council and Cotswold District 
Council. Mansion (Contractors) 
has started work on 42 dwellings 
and site works at Eiierby Lane, 
Leeds. For Stratford-upon- 
Avon, Espley-Tyas Construction 
are building 43 dwellings Includ- 
ing roads, site works and drain- 
age at Avenue Farm. Stratford. 
At tthe same time major lm- 
nrovemenfs are being made to 
65 houses at the Chesterton 
Estate. Cirencester for the Cots- 
wold District Council. Esnley- 
Tvas Southern, hased at Kln’c- 
stnn-unnn-Thames. has started 
work on upgrading and refurbish- 
ing existing premises at Surbiton 
for conversion into offices. 


RAVEN (CONTRACTS), a mem- 
ber of the Raven Group based at 
Sunbury-nn-Thames. has secured 
orders in excess of £1.7m for 
mechanical services to new 
hospitals, office blocks and bank 
premises. 

* 

TILBURY ROAD STONE, Nor- 
wich. is to handle blacktop sur- 
facing or the Copdock to Wash- 
brook By-Pass. London to Great 
Yarmouth Trunk Road, under an 
order worth about £L.5m, placed 
by Cementation Construction. 
The dual, two-lane rarrlagewayjs 
5km 'long and’Tnburys opera- 
tions will commence in April/ 
May this year. 


ELECTRO - MECHANICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Scarborough, has won a contract, 
worth more rhan £800,000, from 
the Central Electricity Generat- 
ing Board for the supply and 
erection of 415V switchgear and 
motor control gear at Selllndge 
converter slatinn. UK end of the 
cross-Channel link. The Emmco 
contract includes switchgear and 
motor control gear for auxiliary 
supplies to the AC/DC con- 
verters. valve hall ventilation 
plant, transformers and reactors, 
fire protection plant and general 
station auxiliaries. Deliveries 
will commence in Sent ember, and 
completion of erection and com- 
missioning is scheduled for the 
end of 1984. Emmco is a member 
of the Yorkshire Switchgear 
Group. 

★ 

Toyota Motor Corp has signed 

a contract worth about £110.000 

with AC SPARK PLUG OVER- 
SEAS CORP of Britain to ir^>ort 
oil filters to he used for car 
fnoines. Toyota is to import 
1 1 0.000 oil filters this vear. and 
is studying the possibility of im- 
porting 220.000 oil filters next 
year. The Japanese car company 
plans in import about £SOm 
worth of parts, materials and 
equipment from America and 
European companies this vear. 

★ 

ANGLO SWEDISH EQUIP- 
MENT, a whollv-nwned subsi- 
diary of Volvo JBM AB has sold 
six Volvo 861 6x4 articulated 
dumptrucks in the Ministry' nf 
Defence. The trucks, worth 
about £400.000. are for the Falk- 
land Islands, and will be working 
m heavy quarrying. 

★ 

Washington Development Corp- 
oration is spending £250.000 lo 
improve access to the industrial 
and housing areas in the soulh 
west part of ihe new town. The 
corporation has awarded a con- 
tract to CEMENTATION CON- 
STRUCTION, Darlington, for the 
construction of a second bridge 
over the Western Highway A195 
(formerly A1231) between the 
Wear Estate and Lambton 
Village. All work will be com- 
pleted within 30 weeks. 

* 

BARRATT CONSTRUCTION has 
been awarded a contract worth 
£134.000 for alterations and ex- 
tensions to the Clydesdale Bank. 
Great Northern Road, Aberdeen. 
* 

HANWOOD ENGINEERING 
SERVICE, Telford, has two 
orders for large area vacuum 
f mining machines from Austra- 
lia with a total value of £100.000. 
One was from Ford Motor Com- 
pany for a machine 2.5 x 1.4 
metres.. .The. second- order is 
from Armitage Shanks Ply for a 
machine to he used in the manu- 
facture of acrylic baths. 


New staff costs push 
Celltech loss to £ 1.87m 

BY DAVID F1SHLOCK, SCIENCE EDITOR 


CELT .TECH, the British biotechnol- 
ogy company set up in 1980 to pio- 
neer the development of new 
health-care products, increased its 
turnover five-fold to £368,000 in its 
second year of operations. 

But a yearend loss of £1.87m for 
1982 is explained by the scale of re- 
cruitment, especially of research 
and development staff, says Mr H. 
W ynne Denman, the retiring chair- 
man, in the annual report, pub- 
lished today. 

Cefitech's staff now numbers 110, 
more than a third of whom have a 
PhD, "many with an international 
reputation for excellence in their 
chosen fields," Mr Denman says. 
The average in 1981 was 28 employ- 
ees. 

A third of Cefitech's turnover last 
year came from contract research 
services to other compa ni es, includ- 
ing a feasibility study for the large- 
scale production of a monoclonal 
(extremely pure) antibody, used in 
diagnostic testing. 


Last year, the company filed 
more than 40 patent applications, 
says Mr Gerard Fairtiough, chief 
executive. 

Celltech has set up a diagnostics 
division to enter the market for 
medical tests, estimated to be worth 
£2bu worldwide, according to Mr 
Fairtiough. 

It has recruited Mr David Graf- 
ton, formerly of Boots, who be- 
comes a Celltech director and chief 
executive of the diagnostics opera- 
tions. Dr Bill Hunter has been re- 
cruited from the Medical Research 
Council as the division’s research 
and development manager. 

Celltech has strengthened its re- 
lations with the Medical Research 
Council, with which it has an exclu- 
sive arrangement concerning devel- 
opment of monoclonal antibodies. 

Mr Fairtiough says a key objec- 
tive this year will be to enter the 
market for diagnostic reagents with 
monoclonal antibodies. 


STONE INTERNATIONAL 
LIMITED 

Unaudited Results for the six months 
ended 27th November 1982 

£m 
32.2 
3-1 
1.2 


Sales 

Trading Profit 
Profit After Tax 


Net Assets 
Borrowings 

Net Worth 


21.9 

(6.6) 

7^3 


On 27th May 19S2 Stone International Limited purchased 
the business of the electrical division from the Receivers 
of Stone-Platt Industries Limited. 

Sales for the half year nf £32m were an all-time record. 
Trading profits, before interest and tax. of £3m reflected 
a welcome Improvement in profitability in the L’K and in 
the U.S. All major locations reported profits for the 
period and the total result gave a return on sales of 9 5%. 

Customer confidence in the group has been completely 
re-established as demonstrated hy the order intake of £4om. 
This will give an outstanding order hook in excess of £60nt 
which, in general terms, represents approximately 12 
months' backlog. 

Apart from unforeseen circumstances, the group expects 
to make profits in the second half of (he year although 
possibly not at quite the same rate as in the first half. 


ti 
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Poor U.S. performance Profit for 
hits Commercial Union 

BY ERIC SHORT, INSURANCE CORRESPONDENT j • 1 

POOR fourth quarter on its U.5. Non-life premium income in- premium rates - 15 per cent for au- y 
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SURPLUS IS DOWN FOR 1982 BUT BEATS FORECAST 


A POOR fourth quarter on its U.5. 
operations, coupled with the weak 
First-quarter figures arising from 
adverse weather, ensured that the 
1982 results of Commercial Union 
Assurance (CU) were the worst 
since the dark days of 1975. 

. Underwriting losses more than 
doubled on the year from £13L.9ra 
to £271 .5m and pre-tax profits were 
slashed by three-quarters from 
£89. 5 m to £21. 5m. This was despite 
a 27 per cent increase in net invest- 
ment income from £191.7m to 
£243.5m and a 60 per cent jump in 
life profits from £25. Jm to £40.7 jzl 

Despite a reduced taxation and 
minorities charge of E7.7m against 
E2i .5m, aftertax profits were cut by 
four-fifths from £68m to Cl 3.8 m. 
The account had the benefit of a 
£28J2m transfer from life profits 
arising from the changeover from a 
triennial to an annual valuation ba- 
sis, but set aside out of profits a 
charge of £12.9m net of tax in re- 
spect of UK reorganisation costs. 
This left profits attributable to 
shareholders for 1982 of £29.1 m 
compared with E68m for 1981. 

The CU is maintaining its policy 
of stability in its dividend payments 
by declaring an unchanged final of 
6.95p. This Jesuits io total dividends 
for 1982 of 11.8p - the same as the 
previous year. 


Non-life premium income in- 
creased by 19 per cent frum CUlbn 
to £1.81bn - the underlying growth 
rate allowing for exchange rate 
fluctuations being 8 per cent 

Premium income on life business 
improved 12 per cent from £33Qm to 
E370ra. Shareholders' funds rose 
from £824m to £1.05bn and the sol- 
vency margin at the end of 1982 was 
58 per cent 

Business in the US. last year per- 
formed poorly. Premium growth 
was held to 7.6 per cent from 
$1.37ba to $1.47bn, by a 3.8 per cent 
decline in the final quarter. 

Underwriting results in the U. S. 
were hit by the severe weather in 
the first and final quarters, by the 
generally difficult trading condi- 
tions in the insurance market, and 
by the decision to put £30m during 
the last four months to strengthen 
the claims provision in workers' 
compensation and liability classes. 

This resulted in underwriting 
losses in the US. more than dou- 
bling from $136 -7 m to 5305.9m, with 
the operating ratio rising from 108.1 
per cent to 120.5 per cent. The 
claims ratio rose from 73.5 per cent 
to 86 per cent, but the expense ratio 
improved marginally from 34.6 per 
cent to 34 .5 per cent despite a rever- 
sal of the improving trend in the fi- 
nal quarter. 

The company expects that the ac- 
tion taken during 1962 to increase 


premium rates - 15 per cent for au- 
tomobile business - and reduce op- 
erational expenses should benefit 
results in 1963 and 1984. 

Intense competition for commer- 
cial business in the UK and to a 
lesser extent on personal business, 
resulted in premium growth of only 
12 per cent from E407m to £407m. 
These problems were exacerbated 
by the severe winter weather at the , 
beginning of the year and under- 
writing losses rose from £11. 3m to 
£44.6m. 

The group reports signs of prem- 
iums stabilising in commercial fire 
business, with a rise in premiums 
income in the final quarter, though 
still down on the year. It reports 
that experience so far in 1962 indi- 
cates a normal winter for the UK. 

A much brighter picture is report- 
ed from Canada after years of very 
poor results. A series of substantial 
rate increases - around 25 per cent 
for 1982 - resulted in underwriting 
losses being reduced from C$5 1.9m 
to CS15.6m, though premium in- 
come was virtually unchanged at 
CS249m. The CU claims to be main- 
taining its market share. 

Underwriting losses in the Neth- 
erlands rose from F136-3m to 
F155.4m, with the motor account 
moving from a useful profit to a 
significant loss. Underwriting 
losses from the rest of the world al- 
most doubled from £4.3m to E75m. 


MARCHWIEL PLC 


Year ended 31st October 


Turnover 

Profit before Taxation 

Profit after Taxation, Minority 
Interests and Extraordinary Items 

Dividend per Ordinary Share 

Net Assets per Ordinary Share 

* Record profit before tax. 


1982 

£000 


1981 

£000 


243,242 237,559 
13,752 10,382 


8,612 

7.5p 

204p 


6,528 

6.6p 

189p 


views the future with confidence. 

* Increased ordinary dividend, covered 3 times. 

* Shareholders’ Funds in excess of £72 million 
(1981 £67m). 

* Liquid resources in excess of £36 million 
(1981 £26m). 

The Sir Alfred Me Alpine Group 


Copies of the full Statement and the Chairman's Report will be available from 
the Secretary, Hooton, South Wirral, Cheshire L66 7ND, after March 7th . 


iiiiiu is 

tlie II.IG5 leading 
steel profiler? 


Steel Stockholders Ltd. of 
Mossend, Lanarkshire have the lar- 
gest steel profiling capacity in the 
U.K. and possibly Europe, under- 
taking major contracts for oil rig 
construction and other substantial 
projects using the latest computer 
controlled machinery. 

Steel Stockholders is the pro- 
filing and main stockholding division 
of London and Northern Group. 

Other names in the Group 
equally well known in their fields 
include Blackwell /Tractor Shovels. 
the UK's leading heavy earthmoving 
fleet operators; Pauling , a major 


force in Overseas Civil Engineering 
for over lOOyears; Edenhali the 
U JCs biggest producer of concrete 
facing bricks and Weatherseal 
Windows , pioneers and innovators 
in domestic double glazing. 

Send for the latest Report and 
Accounts to find out more about 
London and Northern, a Group with 
£217m turnover in 1981, which has 
increased or maintained its dividend 
for seventeen years - every year but 
one since going publicin 1963. 
London and Northern Group PLC, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, London 
WC2R 3JD. Tel: 01-836 9261 


f§ London and Northern 

Construction and Gvi! Engineering - and much more besides . 

Havscbmldntg - Eartiraavlng - Hour Hire * Double glaring ■ BuiMmg Services • Coot Redamaltoa ■ Concrete bfodmmkma 


■ TF&JHBRAIME 
(HOLDINGS) 

Deep drawn press work 


E arni ng s per 

share 

Dividend 


1663 

1981 

E 

C 

ZBm 

138,000 

93.000 

2.48m 

128.000 

40.000 

117,000 

79,000 

3.83p 

3J5p 

4.95p 

3.5p 


■ AQUIS SECURITIES 
Property investment, development 
and hotels 


Sales 1.22m 1.75m 

Pre-tax profit 607.830 753.001 

Tax 358,916 256.811 

Attributable 

profit 431,067 476.507 

Earnings per 

share 1.72p Up 

Dividend 13p 12p 


■ ERNEST JONES (JEWELLERS) 

Retail Jewellers 


Oct 2 

1963 

1081 


C 

C 

Soles 

... 9-95mt 

0.56mt 

Pre-tax profit . . . . 

... 168.000 

Ulm 

Tax 

Attributable 

... 188,000* 

370,000 

profit 

Earnings per 

... 356,000 

736.000 

share 

... 3.6p 

7-3p 

Dividend 

• enrdit 

... 3.9p 

39p 


t wrr-tnriing; value added 


B -IN VESTIN G IN SUCCESS" 
EQUITIES 


Investment Trust 

Year to 



Jan 31 

1982 

1981 


£ 

E 

Pte-tax revenue.... 

881.035 

533,814 

Tb* 

204251 

289.625 

Dividend 

5-18p 

3-Mp 

NAV per share 

42Q.5p 

343.4p 


ANGLO-INTERNATIONAL 


Investment Trust 

Year to 
Dee 31 

1982 

1981 


£ 

c 

Pre-tax revenue — 

553,482 

461502 

Tax 

196.449 

165.757 

Dividend 

NAV per share 

srr&p 

5 -2d 

ms P 


Vantona reports £4.29m profit 


By Our Financial staff 

PROFITS HAVE been achieved 
in the six months ended Decem- 
ber 31 1982 by Common Brothers. 
The directors are hopeful that re- 
sults for the remaining period of 
the current year will continue to 
be profitable. 

The company is a subsidiary of 
Norex Coiporation, of Bermuda. 
Principal activities are owning, 
managing, and operating ships 
and offshore equipment, insur- 
ance broking and travel agency. 

In the half-year, the profit 
came out at £76,000 before tax 
but after minorities of QH&MQ. 
No comparisons are given as pre- 
vious interim statements covered 
the eight months to the end of 
February - there was a loss of 
£L56m for the 1982 period. 

As well as the minorities, the 
profit was struck after associates 
losses £613,000, special charges 
and provisions £100,060, interest 
payable £568,000; and it included 
surplus on sale of ships and in- 
vestments £318,000. 

The company arrested a ship 
in November to secure certain 
monies receivable by it under 
mortage. An arrangement has 
now been made whereby, in re- 
turn lor additional security, the 
vessel has been released for trad- 
ing on time charter to a third 
party. 

Earnings from this charter, 
which are assigned to Common 
Brothers, are sufficient to cover 
Interest on the amount outstand- 
ing. As negotiations are still pro- 
ceeding with regard to the re- 
scheduling of the loan, no provi- 
sion has been made for any pos- 
sible loss. 

Despite the depressed econo- 
my in the US. and fierce compe- 
tition in the passenger business, 
increased marketing efforts and 
cost cutting in the subsidiary Ba- 
hama Cruise Line have led to 
better results for the Veracruz. 
The vessel is in good condition 
and has traded profitably since 
November. 

Iro Frigg is also perfuming 
well, the company stales, al- 
though costs are higher than 
forecast in part due to upgrading ' 
of a number of items of equip- 
ment on board the vessel. 

The product tankers have con- 
tinued to operate on the spot 
market and have made a small 
margin over and above daily op- 
erating expenses, ha order to ex- 
ploit trading opportunities to the 
best advantage the company has 
formed the Golar Product Tank- 
er PooL The first vessels entering 
the pool are the group's two 
product tankers. 


RESULTS 
IN BRIEF 


BY OUR FINANCIAL STAFF 

THE Manchester-based textiles 
concern, Vantona Group, has re- 
ported pre-tax profits of £4i9m for 
the year ended November 28 19 82. 
This was better than the £4m fore- 
cast at the time of the Carrington 
Ylyefla offer, but down on the previ- 
ous year's £5 .84m. 

The results for the 1982 period do 
not include any figures for Carring- 
ton Viyelia. On February 9, the of- 
fer for Carrington became uncondi- 
tional and as a result, Che new 
name of the combined group will, 
with effect from Friday, be Vantona 
Viyelia. 

Vantona says it is far too early to 
comment on the merger, except to 
say that confidence is reinforced 
and all management and employees 
of the two former groups are work- 
ing with energy and enthusiasm to 
make it a success. 

The first combined results will be 
announced on July 26, in respect of 
the half-year to May, which will in- 


■ VANTONA GROUP 
Textiles manufacturer 


1982 

1981 

£ 

£ 

103.45m 

104.1 9m 

4^9m 

554m 

1.08m 

581,000 

76,000 

423m 

14. 0p 

23£p 

*P 

8p 


Attributable 

profit nfiOO 423m 

Earningsper 

share lUp 23£p 

Dividend 8p 8p 

• Figures for Carrington Vh/eOa 

excluded 

corporate six months for former 
Vantona companies and three 
months for the former Carrington 
Viyelia companies: 

Vantona’s sales for the year 1981- 
82 were little changed at £103.45m 
(£ 104.19m) with exactly the same 
pattern in the first and second 
halves. Mid-year sales were E48.8m 
(£49. 3m) and taxable profits for that 
period fell from £1.92xn to £1 Jm. 


Full year trading profits dropped 
from £6 .98m to C5.74m, reflecting 
the intense pressure on margins 
throughout the 12 months. . Pro-tax 
results were struck after interest 
charges up from £1.14m to ClASm, 
hugely as a result of financing high- 
er stocks. 

The company says uncertain re- 
tail demand made customers reluc- 
tant to take in deliveries until well 
into the final quarter. In the uni- 
form division, customers in. the pub- . 
lie sector slowed up their intake of 
uniforms, while major contracts in 
the export field have also proved 
difficult to obtain. 

Raming s per 20p share, before 
extraordinary items, dec r eased 
from 23.9p to 14J5p, but the dividend 
is mafafaiiraari at 8-p net with a final 
of 5p, payable to holders of existing 
Vantona ordinary shares - but not 
to holders of the new shares issued 
as a result of the merger. 


Property unit trusts to merge 


BY ANDREW TAYLOR 

HARDER TI MES in the commer- 
cial property sector have coincided 
with the merger of two of Britain's 
leading property unit trust compa- 
nies. 

Property Unit Trusts Group, the 
largest and oldest of the manag ed 
funds selling to pension funds 
charities, is to be merged with the 
property management interests of 
merchant bankers, Morgan Gren- 
fell 

The enlarged Morgan Grenfell 
Property Services will be responsi- 
ble for the management of property 
assets valued at mare than £420m. 

Mr Roy Nightingale, chief execu- 
tive of Property Unit Trusts Group, 
will become vice-chairman of Mor- 
gan Grenfell Property Services. Mr 
David Mathison, chief surveyor of 
Property Unit Trusts Group, will al- 
so join tiie board of the enlarged 
company. 

Sales of property unit trusts to 
tax exempt institutions and chari- 
ties have slumped In the past 12 
months, as the commercial proper- 
ty sector has come under increased 
pressure. 

In 1962, for example, sales of new 
units by the three largest UK pen- 
sion fond property unit trusts - 
Fleming Property Unit Trust, 


TOP TWE E OX 
PROPERTY HHT 
TOST 


I I 

I 1980 1981 1982 I 

PPPUT (managed by Property Unit 
Trusts Group) and Lazard Property 
Unit Trust - fell to just over £10m, 
compared with sales of almost 
£57 m in 1981. 

In addition, the funds faced in- 
creasing requests from institutional 
clients for existing units to be re- 
deemed. with the result that there 
was a net outflow from the three 
largest trusts of more than £21m 
last year. In 1981 Fleming, PFPUT 
-and Lazar ad achieved a net inflow 
of more than C42m. 

PFPUT, with assets of £247 m, 
was worst affecte d by falling sales. 
Last year PFPUT reported a net 
outflow of funds of Lazards 


had a net inflow of more than £6m 
while Fleming reported a net inflow 
on sales of £8-4m. 

Fleming, which manages funds 
value d at £274m, last year overtook 
PFPUTs position as the Largesst 
UK pension fund property unit 
trust : 

PFPUT is the largest fund in the 
Property Unit Trusts Group stable, 
which also includes the Chhrittes 
Property Unit Trust; The Agricultu- 
ral Property Unit Trust for Pension 
Funds and Charities the Prop- 
erty Unit Trust for Public and Gen- 
eral Superannuation Schemes 

The Morgan Grenfell stable is 
smaller. Its largest fond is the In- 
dustrial and Commercial Property 
Unit Trust, valued at around £70m. 
In addition, Morgan Grenfell man- 
ages several individual pension 
fund portfolios on behalf of clients. 

The new management company 
will also be responsible for looking 
after The British American Proper- 
ly Unit Trust which started lasted 
year and now has property assets 
valued at around 530m. 

Morgan Grenfell Property Ser- 
vices, by comparison with Pr oper ty 
Unit Trust Group, has suffered less 

badly from falling sales. 

. .. 


Against a forecast cd.breakeven, 

the -group turned -m attributable 
earning? of £76,900. whidi com- 
; pareswith C423m prevkiudy. jftix 
took tl.Ofim (£581,000). extraordi- 
nary charges rose from E881A0Q to 
£3.06m and preference dividend 
cost £TO,DOMgamft)». Lastswr, there 
was also a £53,000 minority profit 
As stated in the faterim' riport, 
. foil prevision’ has been made for 

costs of merging manufacturing un- 
its, which will be achieved without 
reducing overall capacity or -the 
ability to increase volume in. line 
with any recovery in demand. 
These projects are now well ad- 
vanced and are also folly compati- 
ble with the enlarged group; the 
benefits however, were not felt to 
any extent-in 1882. 

The group says its balance sheet, 
remains healthy, with, stock levels 
and total boxrowing marginally 
down on last year and with debtors 
and creditors unchanged. 

Confidence 
among small 
businesses 

By Tim Dickson .. 

AN AIR of confidence about their 
own prospects is.' evident from a 
new survey of small businesses 
published yesterday. 

. The survey, comntissioned by 
Thomson Local Directories; was 
carried out among directors of more 
than 1,000 businesses throughout 
the UK with between five and 20 
staff. Retailers were excluded. 

Although pessimism outweighed 
optimism about the economy gen- 
erally, nearly 70 per cent of those 
interviewed were optimistic about 
their own busfoess future. 

A huge majority id t that a 
change of government would not 
help improve the economy or re- 
duce unemployment Ai the- same' 
time, they felt that the Government 
is not doing enough to help them. 

: the survey shows that 31 per 
cent have been cutting staff to 
maintain or increase their level of 
business, 30 per cent are increasing 
advertising, 30 per cent are cutting 
or discounting, S3 per cent are cut- 
ting bade on their investment; and 
34 per cent are investing more 
heavily. 


HFC Trust 

Annual Results 

HFC T rust Limited is licensed to take deposits under The 
Banking Act 1979 and offers a wide range of finance, savings and 
banking services to personal and business customers. 

For the year Co 31st December 1982, we achieved real growth in . 
all our key business development areas* 

The profit befixe taxation increased by 7^% to £4.2m and after 
taxation by 16.7% to £2.09m. Advances increased by £22,4m to 
£117 Am and included £Z5m ofleasing which was undertaken for 
the first time. The number of customer accounts increased by 23% 
to 206,000. 

We continued to open brandies in major centres throughout the 
United Kingdom and the twenty additional outlets opened during 
the year increased the network to 147, A pleasing aspect of our 

C3q«nsk)nisthepramotk)naloppottunitiesitoffdstoaUmembeisof 

our staff in line with our policy tfpronxition from within. 

A number of new services are currently bring developed to meet 
our changing partem ofbusiness and, as part of our corporate plan, 

Mr. Brian H. Weston, F.LB., was appointed Deputy Chairman in 
December 1982. This is a newly created position. 

The Directors regard the results as being most satisfactory 
and would like to record a special word of thanks to all 
our staff, without whose conscientious hard 
work theseresults would not have 

Mr. Ian Manindale HVCj 

Chairman and Managing Director JMUUAv 

FdjfuaxwB Someone to talk® about money 


Amount oHoans 
outstanding £ million 


Number cfbrancbes 


Number of customers 
(000's) 
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First quarter gain 
for National Freight 


BY OUR FINANCIAL STAFF 

INCLUDING property surpluses, 
the National Freight Consortium 
has turned In a profit before tax of 
GL8m for the 12 weeks ended De- 
cember 25 1982. 

Far the rest of the year the direc- 
tors expect fo see a further im- 
provement in the trading position, ft 
downward movement of interest 
rates' towards the mid of the year, 
and a continuation of the property 
disposal programme. ■■ 

A first interim dividend of Sp net 
per share is declar ed . Earnings on a 
net distribution basis were 32p. 

In the period, turnover came to 
□30m, awl the trading profit to 
£3 -5m after redundancy payments 


of £800,000. This was supplem e nte d 
by a El. 7m profit from the disposal 
of surplus properties. This helped 
towards the debt reduction pro- 
gramme and £6m of the Consor- 
tium’s £51m medium term loan was 
repaid to the banks more thwn 12 
months ahead of the required date. 
With the continuing benefit of lower 
interest rates, the charge 

was only CLBm. 

After tax of £200,000 the profit at- 
tributable was shown at £2.4m, of 
which the interim dividend absorbs 
£400,000. 

The Consortium is 82K per cent 
owned by its employees and 17% 
per cent by a group of major UK 
banks. 


Bath & Portland £1 
ahead for full year 
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BY OUR FINANCIAL STAFF 

A BETTER- thannext«cted second 
half, with taxable profits of £2.08m 
against □.77m, left Bath and Port- 
land Group 37 per cent ahead at 
£3.85m for the year to October 31 
against E2.Bm last tune. 

This was despite a substantial 
fall in profits earned by the build- 
ing and civil engineering activities, 
where overseas margins were dis- 
appointing. All other divisions pro- 
duced impaired results. 

Earnings per 25p share are stated 
higher at 13-35p (9J9T7p) and the 
year's dividend is being raised to Sp 
net (43p) with a final of 3.5p (2 Jp). 
Net assets per share are given as 
H6.4p (107.3p). 

The directors point set that with 
the group's rationalisation nearly 
completed, the lack of any discern- 
able in the economy must limit fur- 
ther substantial improvement 

A breakdown of sales of £89.43m 
(£fl3-53m) and pre-tax profits shows; 
minerals £l9.0m (£17.38m) and 
□.7m (□.32m); building products 
£3-58m (£2 33m) and £613300 
(£455,000); building and civil engi- 


neering £43_37ro (£39. 87m) and 
£271,000 (□.02m); agricultural 

£12^5m (El 1.9m) and £304,000 
(£222,000); measurement and con- 
trol £6.74m (£&28m) and £742.000 
(£599.000); engineering £3.B8m 
(£5. 59m) and £94,000 (£209,000 
losses); associated profits £80,000 
(nil); interest receivable £68,000 
(£541,000 payable). 

Tax took El 27m (□.09m) leaving 
net profits of £238m (□.71m). After 
a surplus on debenture redemption 
of £4,798 (£30,224) and an extraordi- 
nary credit of £110,386 (nil), attri- 
butable profits emerged at £239m 
£1.74m). Dividends absorb £L18m 
£824,525). 

Current cost adjustments re- 
duced the pre-tax profits to £l-29m 
(£380,000) and earnings per share to 
0.1p (4.4p losses). 

Mr David MacDonald, chairman, 
describing the progress of the Medi- 
tech brain and body scanner pro- 
ject, said a prototype was about to 
go into operation. Another £500,000 
was to be committed this year on 
top of tbe £L5m investment already 
involved 


Ernest Jones profit 
slumps to £168,000 
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BY OUR FINANCIAL STAFF 

WITH TRADING conditions the 
most difficult in its history, pretax 
profits of Ernest Jones (Jewellers) 
slumped from £1.1 lm to £188,000 
for tbe year ended October 2 1082. 
At halfway, taxable figures of this 
retail jeweller were down from 
□.08m to £585,000. 

The board, however, has taken 
positive and aggressive action to 
counter the effects of the worsening 
economic and trading conditions. 
These measures are producing re- 
sults which meet its projections. 

Mr E. Weinstein, the chairman, 
said he was confident that the mea- 
sures would continue to be success- 
ful mid would enable the group to 
achieve improved levels of profita- 
bility. 

Tr ading during the first quarter 
of the current year, which included 
the important Christmas trading 
period, exceeded the board’s targets 
and showed a substantial increase 
over tiie previous year. 

However, in the light of the con- 
tinuing recession and the fall in 
consumer demand, the chairman 
^remained cautious about forecast- 
ing an early improvement in trad- 
ing conditions. 

Although full-year earnings per 
IOp share show a reduction from 
7Jp to 3.6p the dividend is main- 
tained at 3.9p net with a same-again 
final of 2.5p. Certain directors and 
shareholders are waiving and have 
already waived dividends, amoun- 
ting to £252329 in respect of shares 
they hold. 

Mr Weinstein reported that stock 


■ ERNEST JONES (JEWELLERS) 
Retail Jewellers 


Year to 
Oct 2 


1982 


1981 


Seles 

9.95m t 

9-56mt 

Pre-tax profit 

168.000 

1.11m 

Tex 

Attributable 

188JXJ0* 

370,000 

profit 

KafninjkE per 

356,000 

736.000 

share 

3£p 

7Jp 

Dividend 

3. Dp 

3J>p 


‘credit 

t excluding value added I 


had been rationalised and even 
more stringent controls introduced. 
These had enabled the group to 
achieve reductions in stocks, de- 
spite the addition of four new trad- 
ing outlets. 

He added that operating costs 
which came within the group's con- 
trol had been closely monitored 
throughout the year arid these had 
been contained well within target 
figures. 

Expenditure during the year on 
fixed assets amounted to £475,000, 
which resulted in an increased de- 
preciation charge against profits of 
£371,000 in 1981-82. compared with 
£316300 previousiy- 

There was a tax credit for the 
year of £188,000, compared with a 
£370,000 charge last time, giving a 
net balance down from £736,000 to 
£356,000. The retained surplus 
emerged at £219.000 (£600.000). 

During the year under review, 
new biinches were opened at 
Southampton, Fareham, York, Bol- 
ton and Peterborough. 


FT COMMERCIAL LAW REPORTS 


- No writ to be served on foreign oil companies 

MULTINATIONAL GAS AND PETROCHEMICAL CO v MULTINATIONAL GAS AND PETROCHEMICAL SERVICES LTD 
Court of Appeal (Lord Justice Lawton. Lord Justice May and Lord Justice Dillon); February- 16 1&83 


SERVICE OF a writ on i UK 
resident within the UK did not 
entitle the plaintiff to leave to 
serve non-resident defendants 
ant of the jurisdiction, where 
those defendants were not 
proper parties to tbe action. 
The Court of Appeal. Lord 
Justice May dissenting, dis- 
missed an appeal by the 
liquidator of Multinational Gas 
and Petrochemical Company 
Multinational from a 
derision by which Mr Justice 
Peter Gibson refused leave to 
serve proceedings out of the 
jurisdiction on non-resident 
defendants named in a writ 
served on Multinational Gas and 
Petrochemical Services Ltd, 
Multinational's agent ln London. 

The writ was Issued by Multi- 
national against 13 defendants 
including Phlltankers (a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Phillips 
Petroleum), Socieie Anooyme de 
Gera net et d'Armement (a 
French company), and Bridge- 
stone Liquified Gas {a Japanese 
company). 

Order 11 rule 1 of lhc Rules 
or the Supreme Court provides; 
“(1) . . . service of a writ out of 
the jurisdiction is permissible 
with the leave of the court . . . 
(h) if the- action begun by the 
writ b founded on a tort com- 
mitted within tbe jurisdiction . . ■ 
(j) if - . . a person out of the 
jurisdiction is a necessary or 
proper party Jto the action).** 

* 

LORD JUSTICE LAWTON said 
three multinational oil com- 
panies decided ro join together 
in a commercial enterprise, 
Multinational. To avoid making 
*t liable to. Blind* taxation they 
formed a company in the UK to 
act as it* agent. 

The agent -had (Aces In 
London- and advised Multi- 
national : about business and 
finance. Multinational, which 
was incorporaLed in Liberia, with 
a bead «fUc e in- Monrovia, had 
no place af business in the l‘K 
or anywhere else.. 

The three -. oil companies 

nwnmaled Multinational's direc- 
tors. They met in New York, 
Paris -or Copenhagen io make 
decisions. 

Multinational started trading 
fo 1371. The market turned 
against it and- in September 1977 


it bad to cease trading. The 
estimated deficiency as regards 
creditors, was £1 13.85m. The 
only assets within the jurisdic- 
tion of the court were bank 
accounts worth between £300,000 
and £400,000. 

A winding up order was made 
on January 25, 1978. The ageni 
was order’d to be wound up on 
February 7, with assets of about 
£34.000. 

Multinational's liquidator was 
advised that there was evidence 
that the agent had acted negli- 
gently when providing financial 
information for MuItinationaL It 
would however be unable to 
satisfy any judgment against it. 

All those who would be able 
to satisfy a monetary judgment 
were resident outside the juris- 
diction. Tbe three oil companies 
did not offer to discharge Multi- 
national's liabilities. Its credi- 
tors wanted action taken against 
them 

On April 25, 1980, Multi- 
national applied to the Registrar 
for leave to commence an action 
against the agent, informing him 
that the agent might have claims 
against those to whom Multi- 
national was looking for relief. 

Tbe order was made and the 
agent was served. Nine of the 
13 defendants named in the 
writ were resident outside the 
jurisdiction. , . , _ 

Multinational sought leave to 
serve the writ out of the jurisdic- 
tion under BSC Order 11 Rule 
1 (J) or t h>. on the ground that 

Leave was refused by Mr 
Justice Peier Gibson. Multi- 
national appealed from his 
decision. 

Multinational's creditors were 
not im crested in the agent, save 
as a route by which they could 
reach the ffU companies. 

It was submitted that the oil 
companies' decisions were the 
end-product of negligence which 
began id the jurisdiction, m that 
Multinational's directors allowed 
the agent tn London negligently 
to prepare Inadequate financial 
estimates. _ 

Following Disinters r Thomp- 
son 11971) AC 4SS, 468 and look- 
ing back on the senes of events 
alleged to constitute the tort, the 
question was, “Where In sub- 
stance did the cause of action 
arise 7“ 

The answer was dear. It arose 


wherever the Multinational dir- 
ectors made the relevant alleged 
decisions. 

Multinational accordingly had 
not established that its action 
was founded on a tort committed 
within the jurisdiction. 

The next question was whether 
the parties sought to be served 
were proper parties to the action. 
The principles to be considered 
were that the court should be 
exceedingly careful before it 
allowed a writ to be served out 
of the jurisdiction (The Happen 
[1906] P 189, SOI): that leave 
ought not to be given if tiie sole 
or predominant reason for 
beginning the action within the 
jurisdiction was to obtain ser- 
vice outside (Sharpels v Eason 
[1911] 1 R 43 6): that the fact 
that the party within the jurisdic- 
tion would be unable to satisfy 
judgment did not in itself mean 
that die action was not properly 
brought; that an action was not 
properly brought against a party 
within the jurisdiction if it was 
bound to fail: The Brubo [1949] 
AC 326. 340). 

Mr Justice Peter Gibson found 
that tbe predominant reason for 
bringing the action against the 
agent was to enable an applica- 
tion to be made to serve out of 
tbe jurisdiction. 

Thai view of the case was right 
and was enough to dispose of 
the appeal in favour of the non- 
residents. 

It was 3lso argued on their 
behalf that Multinational’s 
claim -against them and tbe agent 
was bound to fail. They sub- 
mitted inter alia that the oil 
companies, as shareholders of 
Multinational, owed no duty to 
those with whom Multinational 
did business. 

When the oil companies, as 
shareholders, approved what 
Multinational's directors had 
done, there was no cause of 
action because at that time there 
was no damage. What rhe oil 
companies were doing was adopt- 
ing rhe directors’ acts and. as 
shareholders in agreement with 
each other, making those acts 
Multinational's acts. 

It followed that Multinational 
could nm complain about what 
in law were its own acts. There 
were no grounds for adjudging 
that the oil companies as share- 
holders wen? under any duty of 


rare to Multinational. 

The appeal should be dis- 
missed. 

LORD JUSTICE DILLON agreed 
that the appeal should be dis- 
missed. but disagreed on the 
question whether the action was 
properly brought against the 
agent. He s aid that there was a 
genuine desire to establish the 
claim against the agent and that 
the action had been brought 
properly and in good faith. 

Multinational had, however, 
failed to make out that the non- 
residents were proper parties to 
the action. The courts should 
exercise great care before they 
subjected to the jurisdiction a 
foreigner who owed no alle- 
giance to the UK It was a dis- 
pute between foreigners over 
the affairs of a foreign company. 
Those factors outweighed the 
factors which favoured granting 
leave. 

LORD JUSTICE MAY, dissent- 
ing, said that an action brought 
against an English defendant, 
against whom an arguable cause 
of action was shown, could not 
be described, in the absence of 
mala fide*, as one which bad not 
been properly brought. 

The fact that rhe agent was a 
pauper and the motive for suing 
it in England was to enable 
Multinational ro sue the ^mn- 
residenis was irrelevant. If rhe 
action against the agent was 
properly brought, rhen the other 
defendants were proper parties 
io it. 

Multinational's claims against 
the agem and against the non- 
residents were not bound to fail. 

The action had a substantial 
connection with the UK and was 
a proper case for service out of 
rhe jurisdiction. 

For Multinational: John Chad- 
lricfe QC and Martin Keenan 
(Stephenson Hancood J. 

For Phillips : Allan Hejrman 
QC and Robin Hollington i Fresh- 
fields i. 

For Saga: Andrew Bntewm QC 
ar.d Michael Tugendhat fLcicis. 
Leiris and Co / 

For Bridgestone: Donald 

Xieholls QC and R. G. B. 
McCombe (Linklaters and 
Fames j. 

By Rachel Davies 

Barrister 


He said tbe machine will cost 
"dramatically less" than a rival Jap- 
anese system. There could be a 
market for 100 machines in the UK 
and between 200 and 300 in Europe. 

Mr John Clarke, chief executive, 
said that while the group had been 
trying to reduce its building and civ- 
il engineering capability, the profit 
performance - down from over £lm 
to £271,000 - had been disappoin- 
ting. 

The general building and propar- 
ty side both made a contribution 
but there were problems on tbe civil 
end side, with overseas margins 
disappointing and problems on the 
£40m Hong Kong railway contract 

Elsewhere in the group, be said 
hopes were being pinned on tbe 
minerals division. This year £5m 
would be spent on developing some 
of its quarries, particularly in North 
Wales. 

The fertiliser business had faced 
fierce price competition from ICI 
and Fisons **nH Mr Clarke admitted 
tbe group, which wanted to reduce 
its involvement, had received ap- 
proaches for the operation. 


Diploma improves at half-year 
with gains in market share 


BY OUR FINANCIAL STAFF 

DIPLOMA, tbe electronic compo- 
nents, engineering and building 
group, increased its profits before 
tax for tbe half-year ended Decem- 
ber 31 1982 from £2 j61xd to C4m 
The directors are raising the inter- 
im dividend from L2p to l-5p net, in 
part to reduce the disparity with the 
final. 

The financial period this time 
runs for 15 months to September 
30. Mr Christopher Thomas, the 
chairman, believes the group will 
be fortunate to continue the first- 
half rate of profit growth through- 
out the second financial period. 

For the previous full year ended 
June 30 1982, the group made a 
profit before tax of £6.68m and paid 
a dividend of 4.6p. 

Mr Thomas says most units per- 
formed above expectations and the 
aim of increasing market share 
without allowing margins to slip 
was largely achieved. 

Profits from electronic compo- 
nent distribution were substantially 
increased in a sound if patchy mar- 
ket place. Months in which overall 
demand was good were inter- 


spersed with months of low de- 
mand, but turnover and profits in- 
creased above the level of tbe mar- 
ket place, continuing Macro’s pro- 
gression as the major active compo- 
nent distributor In the UK 

Market share was also enhanced 
with Access and Amex. Tbe former 
consolidated its position as the 
number three distributor for Texas 
Instruments and was also in profit 
for the period. The third member of 
this sub-group, Alpha, launched its 
National Semiconductor franchise 
in mid-January and early signs are 
good, say the directors. 

Nortronic produced excellent fig- 
ures from the capacitor market. 

Robert Lee experienced better 
conditions with recovery from the 
home improvement sector as well 
as tbe mostly indirect benefit of 
growth in the house building mar- 
ket. The result was again subject to 
much low price competition, but a 
good performance from all three 
branches brought the volume in- 
crease through into a good recovery 
in profits. 

In the man ufacturin g division, 
but again in tbe building related 


sector, LG. Lintels put in a strong 
performance with nearly 50 per 
cent increase in turnover. Higher 
steel and operating costs allied to a 
very competitive market place kept 
the profit increase to around a 
third. 

Results from Henry Whitham fell 
a little short of those for tbe corre- 
sponding half-year, which was con- 
sidered a worthy achievement in 
view of the extent of the decline in 
its markets. However, order intake 
did suffer substantially and pros- 
pects for the immediate future are 
relatively poor. 

There is no likelihood of the big 
increase in last year's second half 
being repeated and Whitham's rate 
of profits will be down overall on 
last year. 

Sales for the half-year advanced 
from £22.18m to £27.85m. After tax 
of £1.85m (Cl. (Kira), minorities 
£120,000 (£97,000) and preference 
dividend £1,000 (same), net profit 
attributable to ordinary was £2.04m 
(El. 46m) for earnings of 7.82p 
(5.6lp) per share. 
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F^cmmercial XJnkm 

12 MONTHS REVIEW 

to 31st December 1982 

The Board announces the following unaudited results which have continued to be 
adversely affected by the depressed world economic conditions and the substantial 
weather related losses sustained during 1982 amounting to £41 m more than the previous 
year. 


PREMIUM INCOME 

Life 

Non-life 

Total 

Investment income 
loan, interest 

life profits 

Underwriting result (analysts below) 

Associated companies' earnings 

PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION AND MINORITIES. 

Taxation and minorities 

PROFIT AFTER TAXATION AND MINORITIES 
Balance of life profits 1979/81 

Reorganisation costs (after taxation)— see below 

PROFIT ATTRIBUTABLE TO SHAREHOLDERS 

EARNINGS PER SHARE 
Excluding balance of life profits 1979/81 
Including balance of life profits 1979/81 

SHAREHOLDERS’ FUNDS 


UNDERWRITING RESULT 
United States 
United Kingdom 
Netherlands 
Canada 

Rest of the World 


1982 

Unaudited 

£m 

370.1 

1,808.0 

2,178.1 

253.4 

(M> 

243.5 
40.7 

(271.5) 

8.8 


21.5 

(7.7) 


13.8 

28.2 


1981 

Published 

£m 

330.4 

1,514.5 

1,844-9 

201.0 

(9.3) 

191.7 

25.1 

(131.9) 

4^6 

89.5 

(21.5 ) 

68.0 


42.0 

(12.9 ) 


68.0 


29.1 


3.33p 

10.19p 

£1 ,047m 


68.0 


16.54p 


£824m 


£m 

£m 


(198.0) 

'(85.6) 


(44.8) 

(11-3) 

■iS 

(13.0) 

(7-7) 

•? 

(7.8) 

(23.0) 


(7.9) 

(4.3) 


(271.5) 

(131.9) 

■ .#< 
■ i 


Non-life premium growth was 19% in sterling terms 
(1981 29%), but after allowing for die effect of changes in races 
of exchange the underlying growth was 6% (1981 16%)- This 
level of underlying growth was sufficient to maintain our 
existing share of the major markets in which we trade. There was 
also a satisfactory growth in life premiums. 

Investment income, net of loan interest, increased by 

2 7% (1 981 34%)- After allowing for the effect of changes in rates 
of exchange, the underlying increase was 16% (1981 20%), 
largely due to the continued effect of high interest races. 

Life profits before taxation increased from £2 5.1m in 
1981 to £40.7m in 1982, due to improved results in both the 
United Kingdom and the Netherlands. These profits for the 
year, after allowing for taxation, have now reached the level of 
providing over 50% of the cost of die present dividend. 

In the United States, non-life premium income increased 
by 8% in local currency (1981 23%) and, although our growth 
was lower than earlier in the year and in 1961, it remained hi^ier 
than the average for the industry. The statutory claims ratio to 
earned premiums was 86.0% (1981 73.5%). reflecting the 
increased weather related losses, the effect of competitive market 
conditions and die strengthening of claims provisions. Tito 
commission and expense ratio to written premiums was 34-5% 
(1981 34.6%) and the statutory operating ratio 120.5% (1981 
108.1%). The marked increase in the claims ratio during the last 
quarter was largely the result of material strengthening of claims 
provisions in workers' compensation and liability classes, which 
were adversely affected by the recessionary conditions. We 
estimate that our claims provisions were strengthened by about 
£20m in the last quarter. Action was taken during the year to 
increase rates, particularly in personal lines, and to reduce 
operating expenses generally. The benefit of this action will be 
seen in 1983 and 1984. 

In die United Kingdom, intense competitive pressures 
adversely affected the underwriting operations and, combined 
with the worst weather conditions for many years, made 1982 an 
exceptionally poor year. Our inability to obtain adequate rate 
increases for person^ and commercial business, together with a 
general increase in the number of claims, contributed to this 
deterioration. 

In the Netherlands, despite a deterioration in the 
underwriting result, the overall profit improved satisfactorily 
due to increases in life profits and investment income. Non -life 
premium income was slightly lower than last year, with all 
classes being affected by the economic recession and intense 
competition. 

In Canada, significant rate increases in motor and 
personal property classes contributed to the improvement in the 
underwriting result. The level of non-life premium income was 
maintained in spite of intense competition and our insistence 
on higher rates. 


The underwriting loss for the Rest of the World reflected 
- adverse experience in most Western European territories, partly 
offset by increased underwriting profits in the Far East and 
other overseas areas. 

The introduction of new processing and communication 
systems for our United Kingdom operations has enabled us to 
implement plans to reduce expenses. This will be achieved by a 
voluntary severance programme to reduce overall staff levels by 
15% by the end of 1983 and to relocate approximately 1,200 
staff to offices outside the centre of London. The decision has 
also been taken to reduce staff levels within our Belgian 
operation. The overall related cost, estimated to be £12. 9m alter 
taxation, has been provided for in the profit and loss account as 
an extraordinary item. 

The solvency margin at the end of 1982 was 58% 
compared with 54% at the end of 1981. This reflects a 
substantial increase in the value of investments during die year. 
In 1982 there were net realised investment gains of £70.8in after 
taxation and net unrealised gains of £101. lm. 

Dividend 

The Directors believe that it is appropriate to maintain 
the dividend at its 1981 level in order to provide stability of 
income to shareholders. The Directors accordingly recommend 
for payment on 1 7th May 1983 a final dividend on the ordinary 
shares of the Company of 6.950p (1981 6.950p) per share. This, 
together with the interim dividend of 4.650p (1981 4.850p) per 
share paid in November last, gives a total dividend for the year of 
l!.800p (1981 ll.BOOp) per share. These dividends, including 
preference dividends for 1982, amount to £48. 7m (1981 
£48.5m) and require £19. 6m to be transferred from retained 
profits and reserves. UK resident and certain foreign share- 
holders will be entitled ro an imputation tax credit of 5.057p 
(1981 5.057p) per share at current rates of tax, making a gross 
dividend for the year of 16.857p (1981 16.857p) per share. 

The results of the Company's operations have, as 
usual, been converted at the rates of exchange prevailing 
at the close of the periods reported. These were as follows:- 

1962 1981 

United States 51.62 $1.91 

Netherlands Fl$4.26 FU4-72 

Canada- 52.00 $2.26 

This announcement does not constitute full accounts for 
die year. Copies of the full accounts which have not yet been 
reported upon by the Auditors, wifi be circulated no share- 
holders on 24th March 1983 and delivered to the Registrar 
of Companies after approval at the Annual General 
Meeting which will be held on 18th April 1983. 
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Uriel Ini Fullitf. Are 
NrtlKtrxUi Secs Cop 

NeHiMrxUL5ecs6cc|sa o _ ii 4 . ) — 

New sub ihy Fee 25 

National Provident litttittdJon 

48, Gracrcfxxtn Sl. EC3P3HH. 01-6234200. 

Managed .IWD lO.JI +03 — 

«sss»b-~H fib* = 

Fixed im, . IS] 143.9 -1 j — 

IrMexedGW 103.1 -O - 

Deposit 102.9 1084) +0.1| — 

Aixlox Fmd Prim 

Man. Initial Q3-6 

Man. _ .B3U 

Americas imtaf U5L5 

Americas . .. . -. .. 115*4 
Far Easl I ratal .. ... 11428 
Far East _ — . . <126 7 

Prop Initial PJA 

Prop - WC7 

Fixed litf. Initial .. —IU9.7 

Fixed Inc nZtS 

UMrxed Gitt ittftiat . [IW 7 

IrihxedGill ... .1100.4 

Deposit Imual [101-4 

Deposit 11050 11 

NPf Pmleos Ihmoaoddi Ltd. 

Ma n aaed Fund . -.(3598 .37481 1 — 

Prices Feb 1. Next dealing Star 1. 

New Zealand Sth. Brit lasce. PLC 
Maitland How. Southend S512JS 07026295$ 


Global Earn Fund lei. 167 $ _ 

EUI. In* Vi £9 1 

Property Fd* 2626 

G6 Fd. »10 

Drpom Fd t - ■ 1764 

Man. Pea. Fd4 4416 


EP 07086*966 
71.9-01} - 
2425 +03 — 
<779 +53 - 
2121 -IS - 
186 7 - 04 - 

467.4 . _ 

4*2- -14 - 


Equrt»Pen* Fd |43b 4 feZji -14) — 

Prop Pro* Fd.- ... j$J0 1 5693- i?-1 - 

A.6 Bond Fundj;).. 6 623) J - 

Prers on Fetrwuy 23 out***. 

CooHnucd on Cwtt nOeS. .P»gr_Moi* : F n and 
Stock Exctnage DeaHags Page Ssl 

Schroder LHe Assurance Ltd. 

Enterprise House, Parsmauih. 0705027733 


Growth Cap - »U 21 

Growth Are - - _ . _ 33 0 20. 

Pros. Equliy Act 2246 23 

Pens, fdngd. Are .. .. 253.0 S' 

PerC-GlH Edged Are 1920 20 

Pem.Gid Dep-Are -- 1B5 7 19 

Penv Pl». Are.. ... «21 2S, 

Tu In*. Band. (604 6 

Tyndall Auuranee/PcRSions 

18, Canynge Road. Botul 

r-VUy — TO 

Do Pens ........ — |8 

Preperty - . - If 

Oversea* Inv. _ . - — 1* 

UK In* . ... .._. — 25 

. _ _ . - . — JB 

Wa».Pni 3-W ... ^ Ml 

£ai/iv Pen. — JJ 

Bond Pen — 3g 

Prep Pen — 

Orp. Pen. — 23 

Nea Svnes 0772 Ip-.-* 

U P. Eouity 0389 14|7| 

Nir. Axieruan Ea. 100.4 148 4} 

Far East Eq .. - .137.0 144J^ 

Fiv-d . . ..1244 130 3 

Cash Deposn. 100 7 10601 

Pr^rt,.-.. ...... T 7 lS?| 

Pensoi N*w Serra 


0272732241 


Emmy KMO *5073 *0<*J - 

Fixed Interest 2214 2331 -1* — 

P'Wrtty — ZS*5 ?70.1 +02 - 

Oversen. 1508 pPB *12 — 

Mow* 1529 lbl.l .. — 

Managed 20) 1 252* +D1 - 

CClTSararard Mngd }7l8 1810 +20 — 

SSffE— m :8| = 

fSAz^zizm Ini = 

”gf 1 

GUI & Fnd. int.. . - 123 - 29 9 -D« — 

Aidlrjliln 988. K? -?y — 

iSSTKttS^-IP? hi = 

Fvd In P-midfi 170 0 <9 9 -19 — 

Property Pension . — .215 7 * -02| — 

Oversea* Prnsmn — 136 I JJi +<+} — 
Money Pensum _ . 1T37 1|29+01} — 

Managed PfiMin.. . >482 577 J +0-5 — 

American Proson 167 6 Tbi -20 — 

Tokyo Pennon 1240 1284 -OS — 

AusiraJan Pen, 109.3 15+ -AH — 

Sing. A Malm Pen... 1290 135? -1J — 

Special Ex Pensirti . 143 7 -514 *0.91 — 

ffSre-Peaian 24L2 2534) -Cil _ 

Pneel are LAr Sene- 4 toim xnc Pennon Sene* B 
Acun Feb 22 
Oner per on request. 


Legal & General Praff. Fd. Mgr*. Ltd/ 
lLGrar+1 Jlnorta Sl . EC9N 4TP 01-248 96TB 
LAGFrai.-.^.iirao^ J- 

Lifc Assur. Co. of P ennsylvania 

8. New Rd . Chalfuni. (f*®* .xUS**”? 12 ” 8 

LACOPlMHx 11265 13 491 J — 

Uoytts Life Assurance 

20. Cnhon 6i. EC2A 4Hh 01-920 0302 

Mute GwthFeDb ...1 12 lWJT; J . j — 

MSSRW 11 

OpSBtobFralT 
OpnDepFeblT 
Op B MB Fra IT 
OtBIKDFral? 

QoDlitf MoFrblf 
Ops ires Era 17 
PmwB Pr Ac Feb 15 
Pens B PeCbFra 15 
Pm* BEq Ac Feb 15 
Pea* B to Co fra IS. 

MB FI Ac Frt 15 
PPM B FI Cd Fra 15 
Pen* B Md Ac Fra IS 

Pm B DP Cp Fra 15 1191* 31171 I - 

Bntanaii Fw Ml Slrl rt A 

saRfftM.-Si, - 

Geld fa Gen Fee 16 ]|*7 }»5 - 

CrowtnFealfa. .. 

lot Gunh F efa It* - 1J71 !;3a ~ 

lalGwtbFralfa ■■ vob 112 6 - 

jopxi w ft® K® . J5>+ z ” 

NaiHroh Fra lb • 1]V , *J‘S 

Praps 5jl Feb lb «• ,9*3 — 

SpMxi Feb 1* - • • LJ2 ? ]£? 3 

DaMfertfia Ff(| l(i . JOO 3 01 ™" 

sSSSTcJrraib. i«fl 

Frara+rolb - »*1 “5 - 

WUHTk Frt* 16 }*•■ Mta 

Mon Growth rra la 117B 1^40 - 

GillfrOlb - WI 4 

v? bSH - 

Gartmaro Fuate-Serw* 4 


American.... 236 

Pxcilit - - 2J7.J 

£r^ 

Nr* Inc. Eouuy - U35 
High inc. Fxd im .. MJ 

Sx^LuAed Grt . .uS* 
Norwich Union Insaranu 
PO Box 4 Norwich NR3 3NG 
ItUIC IMxngtd Fomf»7 Ud. 

M0n*9rtlF*M -USiS 

Eouity Fund Tw-t 

Property Fund . ... . 7Z*_ 1 

Fixed Ira Fuad 2396 

Deoowl Fund 056-2 

Marwick Orton Ufr hniMflce 

MJS5SS 

Ordinary Slare* .. .|M>6 


Mr +05 _ 

260* -0.7 _ 

141} — 

1489 -G7 — 
1195 +0.1 — 

99J -02 — 

1421 — 

107 0| -0 U - 

b Group 

DbC3 22200 

' 42241+0.1! — 
7371 *L0 — 
2390 — 

252: -li — 
164 4 -0.1 — 


Deposit* -.-. • ..-DIO? ltt.71 - 

Index Lutfced Secs '..njfaa |{j23 1 — 

! «fttfes m.Fet 1$ 

Nbr Units Feb 15 .. .1414.9 — I ! — 

Pearl Assurance (Unit Finds) Ltd. 

ZS2 High HdlbOni, WC1VTEB. 01-405 B441. 

irw. Prop Dm. HJ05 J37g ■ ~ 

nw. Proo Are 18)2 ggs) - 

isasira..^ -.JR i |: 

^^” , ‘“nar p ^sr ,L, i-- 

Phoenlx Assurance Ca. Ltd. 
■LSteogWilMPiSl EG4P4HR 016269876 

Wealth As* - 2 ) — 

EbV PH Eq E (156 9 168 9) 1 — 

Pioneer Mutual Insurance Ca. Lid. 

16 Crests* Rd.. N wairrtoo. L’nool 051-9286655 

,-Rgs m . j = 

Sian Prm Cap Fd US* 0 165*1 J — 

Planned Savings Group 

68. LhI Sirert. Honfum 0403 50255 

issiXm fii 33| : !3 - 

W Managed. -.656 69 8-2.1^ - 

l^tfcd... 05 WM z 

Prernhxm Life Assurance C®. Ltd. 
LaSKivtte* Hse_ Hay-art's Heath 04*4 458721 
Amencan Tech FA OHS tjr3 ~ 

Budding Soc Fd jUg **« - 

irflO — 

tauMangd Fa I06g H+f “ 

ar". . L§0 Dll -10 = 

Nofiual Rewtwces. MfiO lot — 

TO, ss g = 

iraefiuiionl Equdi 1150 1+201 — 

Prep. Equity A Life Ass. Ca. 

4? HuunduHien, London EC3A 7AV 01-6211124 
R SJkProe.flond . ( 253 3 i I — 


hL< -Ofl 

m 4 

29 9 -oH 

2406 +0 5] 
799 -L5j 


Sprcul ftip ” +.h«5 

7733 SSnLawM':'B«I 

- Pensxui New 

Z UKE*utjf . 027.1 

— u™a> - - -RS2 

reqrth Ameno n poo 2 

Z lAtaun Units) 0444 

_ Far Eastern Eourty-. fJ30.9 

llmni Ural*). . 0336 

F.ird Imeresi . ... .|L207 

(Atcum Units] - 023 4 

_ Casn Deposit. 089 

(AufUxn Umts) _ . . Dpi J 


— Scottish Amicable Investments 


ISOSi Vmcem Si. Gtasgq. 041-248 2424 

Equity f!4L2 148 7} -O 1 — 

Fixed imeresi . . . 1332 ifOjj -0.4 — 

inirniiBnaL I486 ISo-SJ +3 5 — 

Property - !0*A ]12Jj +GJ — 

Cain....... 109 a US+i-01 — 

index Linked Grit . .. 1M0 13C.6J -02 - 

Managed 139 S 1472- -0] - 

EienwEqlnn. . 1130 JJ-H -01 - 

Oo. Scan . _ . 1213 l+'^j — 

Exempt Fxd InL ira. QT □ — 

Do. Areum . . . . 135 3 Ji+-5t _ — 

Exempt Kitnf Inn 1194 12s fcl + 0 4 — 

Do Arexm . 3Z72 133 ^ -OS - 

Exrmpt Prop. Iiut. _ R9 9b 3 — 

Oo. Areum. ... 93 0 103 — 

Exempt CM imt IM 1 }0$7 — 

Do. Areixn . .. .. [106.7 112+1 +DJ — 

Exempt Mon. Inrl _ . 117 j 1234) -O. — 

Ob Areum . _ I2S.0 131b! -021 — 

Scottish Equitable Life As see. Sac. 

31. Sf Andrew So. Edusugh 031 556 9101 

M,«ed._ Ml 3EM 7} -0-31 — 

Equity. ip.B lttd 

PrtH»ertv . .. ... 95 ■ IOC ■ j [ — 

Fixed Interest. .. . Ml ,99-3 “S71 — 

Irm-rtUIKHUI _ . 103 2 10?'l+Og — 

index LinXed . 05 7 100 TJ -0 3j — 

CM . - . . 9625 103 33-0271 — 

Scottish Mutual Assurance Society 

109 Sf VifKern S:.. Glngs* DS;-T42 6321 

Rex End Fen 15 WI9 £4)1 I — 

Pen Mngd Jan 31 . . P79 9 288 el - J — 

Scottish Widows' Group 
PO Box 902. Edmburon EHJ6 5DL 1 041-655 6000 
Pol vrw Fee IB 1224* 22* tt — 

m pm Fra is -«92£ S2a - 

In Pol 3 Feb IB ... 208 7 239 7 — 

Inv Cash Feb IB . 1429 1509 - 

Mixed Fund . 1322 1392* -0 3 — 

Equity Fund .. . 13o5 Jfl P| -P 9 — 

Property Fund It® 2 ,1»M — 

IruertUHiorul Fund . lib 3 122.S — 

Fixed .-it Funs. 1329 !M3t-.g — 

index 5ix Fc . "105 ■ .llTl-j-Zl — 

Cash Fs . 107 0 112 El -0 1, — 

Pees Mixed Fa Oro 143 2 liGBi -0 3! — 


IK 7 — 

993 -0 7} — 
105 7 +D 5) — 
100 7 -0 3} — 

oi 32 -cm — 


(Aram 'Units) 10UJ J05M -- J — 

Index-Linked .. - . 1068 112JJ J — 

itxcxxn Unnsl . . 115® . 1 — 

UarUped .... . . .129 0 }3|* •• J — 

(Aceum Umu).- . . [1314 USA . . . j — 

Virtirugh Life Assurance tz) 
41J3MaOdoxSL.Ldn. W1R9LA 01-499O923 
Managed F+ _. . _... 253 J SJW “S-3 — 

EauilvFC.. . . .448 ft 471« -0.5 — 

Intel. Fd _ . - 1823 191^+0.8 — 

FxeCim.Fe ^5 - 

MU:v r 

Vanhrugh Pension United (zl 

41-43. Maddox Sl. Ldn , W1R9LA 01-4994923 

rjoiaged 205.9 21U| _ — 

Eoute »2? aZ-3 +0 i - 

Fixed Irccrrn 1831 1924 -4 7 — 

p-nprrtv 1758 1B51 ... — 

|nd"> LnSred Gilt .MN.9 1)5 7 -04 - 

“ive^imn* "Henry"' ULZ^^UT 1 +0 5 — 

Windsor Lite Assur. Co. Ud. 
fTOyji Albert Hse, Shret Sl.. Windsor 6B144 
IratCW Un,C . .. [149.0 156-91 .J — 

Areum Pen. Umu. 2Sa.l 2*541 — 

F!->. inv Gmntfi 1502 15811 — 

firjit Aue Growth . 65 0(A) EZOtBK ... — 

Pl+_ Ais'd Pro. ... 47 37 1 .. — 


sJoa7o 

American Inc. Tsl (r) . W 2 74fl +05 620 

intrt. Inc. T»l 1*1. _ bO? MM +Oi 6 40 

SFixrd InL Tsl (z)_[535 55 9rt| +a4} 103 

ItPricn it Jaraory 31 

Fie ruing Japan Fund S-A. 

37, rue Nntre-Dame, Lujcrnbowg 

Fleming Feb IS I - S52.7Z5 ....) - 

Fraidcfurt Trust Investment-' GmbH 
Wmenau 1. 0-6000 Franxfnn 

fSarKm J8KS = 

Free World Fund Ud. 

Buttrrtsett Bldg.. Ham+wn. Beroiuda. 

NAVJari 31 — _.l 5181-59 I —J — 

G. T. Management (U.K.) Ltd. 

Park use., lb Rrebura Circus. 

Trt 01-4&8 0141. Tlx: 8861 DO 

LandM Agrm* lor. __ „„ 

Anchor &ltt Ed« -- K9-95 10^+OiMt 12.« 

Anchor im- Fd ptB4 BUS 1 L» 

Bray Par Fd _. . 16 A) • -j »« 


Inv Cash Feb 18 1«9 1509 - 

Mixed Fine .. . 1322 W? -0 31 — 
Equity Fund . . . 13o5 1*3 F[ — P cl — 

Property Fund !*S 8 ,1;W i — 

internal iotuI Fioxf . lib 3 122.S J — 

Fried .-it Funs. 1*2.9 !M»-.g — 

index Six Fc . '105- .117] -J. 2} — 

Cash Fs . 107 0 112 El -0 1, — 

Pees Mixed Fa Oro 143? 1508s -0 3 — 

Prm EquiryFd 0,a |IS4 J — 

Pert Prtat Fd Or- .1)3 6 1197 -Oil — 

Pen* tni Fa Oro 122. S 129 «. I — 

Pens Fxc im Fe D-d 1442 ISsH-l.JJ -+ 
Pro. tre SsxTS Ora 137 9 lli.1]-C3 — 

Pei*. Case Fc ire ::52 12-4, j 

PnrsMjnFesis i-aja bp9 8j-a*.! — 

DDSlFeOlS. - tali# b.’bf-Oi — 

ILo Pro FJ Frb IS IH4 116 4] 1 — 

CashFdFrhlK 124 8 124 f| 1- 

€x Uivr Ac Feb 16 J256 1 298 3| — 

£x um i+c Fee 16 f21C Q 219 14 — 

Shondtx Life Aiiuran ftlb 
Fro bn la Hem, Seanasrotsn 0703-334422 
See Currvnm Page MraFrt and 
Stock Exenxnge Uxalmgs Fagt Sxt 
Far Solar Lrtt AiUEXrt Ud 
tn Sue Ufr Unit Aisrelrer 1X3 


OFFSHORE AND 
OVERSEAS 

Ad ig Investment 

Pcstfadi 708. 8000 Munch l.^Telex 524269 

z 

Albany Fund Itonagemiitt Urntted 

P 0 Bo r 73, Sf. Heller. Jrrsey. 0534 73933 

JSSW" - 4 131 

Allen Harvey & Ross Imr. M0t- tC.I.) 

1 C*armg Cross. 5r. Heiier, Ay . C L 0534-73741 

&SKEX1HS Mtojaa 

AH Lance International Dollar Reserras 

eg Bank df Berra uSd. HomiRsn. Bermuda 
ASx ACMl.b2bJ0wrenSi-.EC* 012488881 
a-ssnbulion Frt lb-17 (0-000452) (863*0 pal 

Andover Futures Ltd. lAdv: Thomte) 
i 3 MIL. Bank 61 Berra udx 809-295 4000 
MJV Jon 31 I 577-2*4 l - 1 — 

Arbutimot Securities fC.I.l Ltd. UKcKh) 
P o Eb» 428. Sr. Hrlwr. Jersey. 0534 76077 
D-iid- iiKprp- 7si (r)Kl Ml iraJ| ,J 11-R 

fisV eB nil ifS 

toer; SOTS; 034 

Pin- ji Fro Zi \>« sealing Moran 2 

B.IA Bond Investments AG 
10 Boar ■■'*. I rass* CH63C] Zug. 5»itrenjnd 
Bo> xr Sid Janlfi |20b40 11 MG I — 

Baerbank 'Overseas/ Ltd. 

ft'nc BiK’dihg Inra Carman 
i.;uito-r J Eo-- JF4 lias# 1.0571 1 — 

Sank of Aflimu International SJL 

3: 8;ui>.-j>a fsyai Uuyn-psurg G D 

+.rtD t-c.'rr. ! 1123 1 2 1 21 741 ( 24 58 

F-i-m at F-t- 16 •-* Gdr FeB 23 


Z Beray Poe Sir* ...... £5 49 57855 - 0‘ 

_ GT Aatfirtf Science Fd. S]t) 43 +G4 — 

G.T7AiaFd-.„ 

_• Q.T. A*rt Sierlmg ... 03 OB. _ 34.7b 1) 


G.T. tat* 5 Irrll no — 

E.T. Ausrraita Ft T 

G.T Bond Fond 

G.T. DoUfeFA 

G.T. Dii (Sirtg.) Fd - 
G.T. Global TeeaFd. 


ip i . ifygrai. » v - w- 

£ T. Jaaxn SmaP Cos , _ . 

• bffibridM - H H 

— GT 4seJn HK Growth (SU.00 — | .J 136 

— Gartmert Fund Managers Ldn. Agents 

— 2, Sr. Mjrv Axe. London. EC4. 01-623 bll* 
Gxrtorare Fbad ftoopn <CJ.) Ltd. (of ihl 

30+3 41. Brood Sl, St. Hefwr. Jersey. 0S34-W41 
Gilt Fund Ueney) Tue . I9L0 96)1 ... 1 1L40 
131 Gutman Fowl M » lag ers. cFhr Eartl Lu. 'x«hi 
1#03 Hutthnait Hse ^0 MuaamRd., H Kang 
) AiMrVaTstMon B7ai7 75561 130 

i- MKGPOt U.T*tFri.fejJj2 J48W . 260 

3741 Japan Fd Tue ..024.923 2bJ*g- 022 0*0 

?-» fftoertajiTigNed^fifl SImT •• ®*0 

148 ins Bond rund Thu . I 5 LL319 11 924 .... 7.00 

% Gartmore Fund Managers (I0M1 (al 

P O Box 32, Douglas. >s!r at Man TH 0624 23911 

8881 irti.wtTHu MU, t 

pa) Inll. Grin Tin |lb72 177.91 .. J 0.60 

) Auicuraztoni GENERALI SjiA 

P.O. Bn* 132. Sl E*eter Port. Gut-rnsey. C l 

— aasnemu issa : . i = 

Hhi Granville Management Limited 

6077 po Box 73. Sl Metier. Jersey. 0534 7393! 

Ll-Pf Granville It*. T*L —KB 90 9JW - 4 4 00 
B » Next reeling day Fefvuary 23 

l ‘" w Grimflays Investment Mngt Ltd. 

034 PO Box 424. Sl. Metier. Jersey. 0534 7424E 

taetfff- - .v 1 = 

■j.S Dollar rum. _ raJMJ20SSfirt .1 — 

1 Gubmess Mahan InL Fund (Guernsey! 

— " PO Box 388. Sl Prier Port. Guernsey. 0481 2350b 

("tfrt^Eiuiilem^ ga..]i.S 

S D P. Equnialrra . .0935 20.181 . J bJ3 

Pr«rs at Fee 17 Next dialing Mar 3 

Kamtsro Pacific Fund Mgmt. Ltd. 

2110 Caraiauqht Centre . Hong Kang 
!4 58 Fir EJiU-m Feb lb . IhK» 31 26 1$} .J — 
Japan FuneFioia fflOTb 10 W 4 - 


I . . 1J7 

34.78 .... 151 

— w 

25-55 . 183 

1 -007 — 

1 -0.08 — 

— -DOJ 056 


Hambros Fd. Mffrs. (C.M Ltd. 

P 0. Box 86, CuernSev 

Comm Restive Fund 105.98 15 99J- 

cTfium sbj jay 

Specul Sit*. Fund . . □ 170 iai - 
Eatrlxag 1mm Fixed - . U03 U&28 

Dollar income Fife).. U.Qb6 1.112a 
Trim. Hot. Trim. . a 120 1179 

InM Bond 510$ 09 11067 

InL Equity — 19 35 20J7 - 

Irt Svp* 'A'SUS- . 159 Lb7 - 

InL Sv9 B-. 5216 227 - 

Galleon Asa. Fum 'A' 1057 Lub2 

Galleon A** Fund ’B" 1320 1 149 

Am Spec Acct* . (aw 1 Hi 


fluifter/Heirtold Commodities . 
04S1+M521 3)-4S. Gresham Sneer. EC3V7LH. 01-6004177 

-acei M3 RessFdlrnFrbl $»] -1 

-4b 251 Next dealing Am Much L 

lfm Richmond Life Ass. Ltd. 

12.14 4 HJi StrreL Douglas. I O.M. 06M 23914 

2-86 Cam Trust. J53J 569+13 — 

1195 Diomoml BnM> SIB 86 7 +07 — 

-P54 1.B0 G^SeTnm 13*5 . - 

-007 — Gold Bond . - - 326 4 ?47i +lfl ~ 

-002 — Managed Ftxid... — UB1 1J*5 .. . — 

— Pesrompn 0*1 Trial- . 59) — 

“ M +t?f 1A99 

*rnsey) UK Gar Fund (154.0 163 7| -2lJ — 


Henderson AdMn. £ Mare (Guernsey) uk Gat Fund ■-"(154.0 1637) -2 ll — 

*^-tbk=.F* Imi ::: 1 S|n£P=IH 4IH-4 ¥% 


z -Pr^S 1 Fra 


®r?5 \?4 .... un K5K^=BiMh - ll 5 

Prime Res Props....} - loft - 1 - .".i] g 

Henderson Baring Group « pn ComSty*.. -feu *9 *53 ■— 1 2 - M 

1901. Eamburg Tower Hongkong OC Hfin0gFdfT ff 13 x 35-43 — T “ 

SSISSim"- I8344 14 4ll. Oral Z OC InM. Reserves Ltd. D481 26741^6331 

j£3,'?sa."_".: . : ^70 “ggloj? _ See C WT+nctex ^gx, Mrt ^Frl xgd 

c2H - Sooi *5 _ -PncwFrt a^e^a^rtSSch^tPncesFeb. 

SSdW ". "■;■ T.“fiB3 ltsil " 1 1009 New dealing Feb 2B. *^Feo 15. Nnd Bratov Fee 
HR I- Samuel & Co. (Suentsey) Ltd. TtOratoig* every WrMsday. 

8 LeFebne Sl , SL Peter Port. Giwirt+v. C I n f e-iert Fxvwfx 

6-ero«yTci - -CS4Q 277 0( «Qfa\ 281 gy! ****' 

Hill Samuel Investment MgittL Intnl. PO Box 246. B Prier Port. GioKrtrv 0481 23021 

P.O. Bgx 63. Jrrsey. 0534 76029 inllfnaieFd BJ91 105H ...1 — 

frfg rSrsfrSF-oZ-i^r ::::! - 


1009 New dealing Feb 2B. 


ng Feb 2B. *— Fre 15. Nrw dratotg Fee 
28. 

tTOeahnos ewry Wrikcsday. 


Royal Banh of Caimda Finds 

K^-S^P^Guert-ev 


G t il£rk l,n£V . r “ Ilil DM4161 J -001} — 

IMb •- : J = 

M^nrdFx^d'" ;. .(11 if 3 5 121sJ-oS] — 

K^S^d 5 - 4 *^ 

BatancrtlCSF Fimd)B:i » 22^*8^ - 

CfP H Odw .157615 b 53j-OQ7l — 

T«hrotog»(iTFFd) SL5C8 16 Oil .J — 

HK Fund Managers (Jersey! Ltd. 


Queen* Hsc, Don Rd. Si Helm, C I 


0534 71460 Sl, F.d 


NoriiiAnierica Fd ._ (SS 72 6JJ| 

IK toB C w rep cm Fd LU 

Canadian's! .. — CROjS 

1 Siering ... . _ — uU9 

D-Mark. . .... - — mBB.M 

Swiss Franc* . — *F4£ulfl 

Jjpnre yen — Yb. 862*4 

Managed Fund _ — S2u67| 

Cbily Dealings 

Save & Prosper In t er n at i onal 

Dealing la _ 

PO Box 73. St. Hrlwr, Jersey 

lor* 


z 


Brown Shipley Tst. Co. (Jersey) Ltd. 
P.O.Box 583. St. Helwr. Jersey 0534 74777 

SSS38SamrpM Sl'H “* 

ini Cut Fd.(aXh) Id 14 1301 . . 1 - 

Butterfield Management Co. Ltd. 

P 0. Box 195. Kara Uu>r. Bermuda. 

eater- w m^\n 

Prices U Feb 7. Next sub Soy wch 7. 

CAL Investments (loM) Ltd. 

dealing days every Monday. 

Capital Asset Managers Ltd. 

Bermuda Hse, St. Juluifa Ayr, EL Peter Pori. 
GxtornseyC 1 048126268 

The Currency Trust . (79 0 84.01 ( LOB 

Capital Intel ■■atiunol Fund SLA. 

43 Bouiexanf Royal, Luxembourg 

Capital Int Fund — | S29 <0 I .._.( — 

Charterhouse Japhet 

1 Paternoster flew, EC4 01-248 J999 

fiBCTrrM. 833 

■Prices at Feta 15. Next sub day Feb 28. 
Charterhouse Japhet Currency Mngt LU. 
Clumel Hse, Si Hriwr. Jersey. 0534 74689 

CedtrM hut* C w t x o c t Fnds Ltd. 

USS. (11.00 — .... — 

C Sterling 1123 - .... - 

D Malta. — 142.42 — +0 01 — 

Sw Franc*. I 40147 +0JH — 

SS& m - 

tv Ctowtm Co nun» 4ttl CT lUJltoee 

Nanaurty Trmt Braga* 

CornfaUI Ins. (Guernsey) Ud. 

PO. B«> 157, SL Peter Port. Guemcv 

intrt. Man. FA (264.5 28751 ... 1 - 

Cartua International 

10b. Boulevard Royal. Luxtratoreg. 

Crete* Irani | S96J1 1-0551 - 

Craigmount Find IrtL Mngrs. (Jersey) 
PO. Box 195, Si Helier, Jersey. 0534 27561 

DWS Deutsche Ges. F. Wertpapjenp 
Eruwtargweg 113. 6000 Frankfwt 

Invesu |M*a.99 34 65-0251 — 

Delta Group 

P.0. Box 3012, Nassau, Bahamas 

Delia liwFeb 15.._.(S461 SCSI . J - 

Loadoa Agnus: Khmon Season. Tel: 01-623 8000 

Deutocher Investment- Trust 
Maioxrr Lantfsoasse 11-13, 6000 Frankfwt 

KSbs=BU H4U1 - 

Dreicel Burnham Lambert 
77, London Wall, London, EC2. 01-6283200 
WmcheSirr Diversified LUL NAV An 31 S507. 
Wtedwier Overseas Ltd. NAV Jon 31 KL27 
Winchester U.5. Reserves Ltd Current yield &10. 

Dreyfus hsterconthMHtal hyv. Fd. 

PJL Box N3712. Nassau. Bahamas. 

NAV Feb 15 126.93 2865) — I 6.40 

Duncan Lawrie Im. MgL Ltd. 

Victory Use, St Peter Port, Guernsey 0481 28034 

gtSS^-zzgis a i3U :d 

Ehkom a Dudley Tst MgL Jrsy. Ud. 

P.O Bo* 73, SL Kef ter, Jersey. 0534 73933 

E.D.i-C.T 188 7 96.3] - 

The EngQsli Association 

4 Fore Siroet, EC2. 01-588 7 D81 

E. A. lisa* F4.+.—.J62J 1 - I $-87 

E.A-SieKing* jj§039 8040 ... I — 

Waro^^rFd'- i "p9i!S 20 xS3 1 250 

■Next dealing Feb 16. "Neat dealing Feb 28 
Ermitage Management Ltd. 

Gremdie Hse , St. Hefier, Jersey. C.l. 05347b007. 

BSrtK=l - = 

Eurobond Holdings H.V. 

PieterrtMi 15, Winemsuuf, Curacao. 

Euro HMgs. IS2225 Z335I .—I 950 

S-6. Europe Oh H gaBops SJL 
% AvtfM* flp la Uftetw, LuwnboMrq 
London tatnr FFS, Sa ftsbwy Hte, Longon Wa/i 
EC2U $TA Tel 01-920 0776 Tefev 887281 
Ewopr-OldigiiireB ...| S46J4 1+029) L28 

Euro tax Investments Ltd. 

3 Athol Sl DofrtjL Isle of Man. 

Jk Agmts tfS. St. Atoare. 0727 33166 

Ewdlex ln.Fd. Jan. 28.(114.6 12061 .. I — 

Executive Life (C.LF. Managers Ud.) 
POL Box 1063 Grand Cayman B.W.I. 

Tram Ailntc Gwrti Fd | SU.08 I ..--J — 

F & C Mgmt Ltd. Im. Advisers 
1 Laurence Pounmry H4I, EC4. 01-623 468C 
F&C AlUnic Fd. 5A I ««-09 I . I 1.06 

FAC Oriental Fd I EL9J8 1 1 LM 

Pnce, Frt i6. VDeeMy dratotfA. 

Fidelity International. 

WET 

P.O. Box 670, HamiHan, Bermuda. 

W -029 = 

fiSSrBmiT re(z)L dSl70 .. . 837 

Far East (rl . . "SS 9-&’ 

lnientai«*naifl>.. . KL97 bI +jra 052 

Or pert Fund (J) $23,38 -0)6 — 


HK G.H Fund to . . II1Q0 l>sail40j -10 fat F.xrd' 

HK Gih Fund (Disl.l |l03 0 107 q -1 4 12.15 Ven Bona 

I.C. Trust Managers Ltd. nttGrowto^* (150 4 762 

10 S. Georges Sl . Douglas. loM 0b34 25015 im.^3,7 6 x.*.Z:LT_Kd 87 IvT, 

im Cwamdiiies Tsl (Ufa 2 123)4 1 — Far Eastern* Sib 71 180 

Next oeuluig day Uaron 2 North American' _ . (ffl jb _?.0 

IGF Management Services ML. 


Drutscfvnarfc Bd ■*. 0012 
Dili Fid Irt. t|9 19 
5i Fixed*** .... —1115 5 
Ven Bond** 1 1,236 

uicGrowHh^* 050 4 


Lr-prO*. . . m 

CmuMdb Fioids 


N.V. Htterbeheer 

P 0. Bo> 52b, Belli. Holland 

EsmpralaatOflerPcrlll'FMajIUti; -03.0241 ! 

International Bond Trust 

2. Bortewd Rnyxi. Luirrnbou'S 

Ch A NAV Feb 22 -I 1155 |-004| — 

CK B NAV Frt 22 1 13 79 l-OWt — 

International Pacific Im. Mgrat Ltd. 

P.O. Box R237, 5b. Pill St. StOnry. Aun. 
Javeim Equtfy Til - .|AS3 40 3 491 - 4 8 SO 


58 36 

IO 

9 

mt » 

21 

niT2 

123 

(51712 

18 5 

| fund* 

_ 

—X 

— 

1 — - 

— 

1 — 

— 


Si P 5e5osi l !****t . .065 4 16*01 ... I 015 

“Fxbiviiy 2t ""February 16 •■■Frbrixtry 17. 
+—FrO IB (Weekly U+olmgs) Ittady Dealings 
Schroder Mngt Services (Jersey) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 195, 5t. HtVwi, Jersey. 0534 2TS61 
Set CwnncJrt Page Mxux-Frl «d 
SINS Etdangr DcxUngi Pig* Sato. 


Invicto Investment Management T" . IH 

1 Charing Cross, Sl Helier. Jersey 0534 73741. »*««* Schro5« , ™9B & 

Gilt Growth Fund-... }1314 13741 ...I 3A 120, Ch+iftsi4+EC2 01-5aa«i 

Gift Income Finf |[950 99-1^ ....Jl207 Aib In Tst Feb 16 .. | ! 


Jardlne Fleming & Co. Ltd. 

46ih Floor. Conuught C+rtre. Hung Kong 

J F Japan Tsl «* 747 — 

Do (Aceum) VZ 79 1 — 

J.F Japan Small Co TO 834 — 

J F. japan Ttdmotogy Y1059* — 

J F. EaMern Tsl . ... KtilM3 — 

Bn. (Actum.) . — . HtiEUS — 

JFPic Secs. (Inc-l J4 y2 _ 

Do (Accum ) SJ.60 — 

J.F. Intnf.Tu 44 7* — . . 

|78 - .... 

JF. Civ Gfld FtL(lnc) {1322 — 

Do (AtOrtlj “7 71 — 

Japan & Pacne CmTu J1228 — 


Asian Fd Jan 31. fed oo 21141.. 
Chjpsnr Frt. 4 __ &156S — | 

Darfmq Fd Feb 22. AS.90 JM-P 

nm Japan rd Frt 17 HI 28 121A 

0 70 Trafalgar Fd Dec 31 S2» 21 — 1 ... 


01-508 4000. 
35 - | I 200 

S vij m 


Schroder Unit Trust Mgr*. Int Ud. 

Box 273 Si. Peter Prei. Guernsey 0481 Ml SC 


r ” iSSUsuzrgS 

SEquHv. ... IM 1 176i| -Ob 

2j Hong Kong Fund — li Old 6J*3|+8)N 

35 Mrod^Cixrarv UfrMISMS 4- ^bM.M +8 0 
21 t Fired Hit Life FH...E73JI 716 « -9 0 
£ Equny Life Fd. — .1124 6 )£9 -?) 


rsktiMBS = H -so ifXf&sz 

V Jarxart" 24 dealing FflxiwyB f Itomged Life F5Z' 
Agenv. fct» Ftroinq & Co. T+t 01-2E3 240Q KotqKooqUfe f a . 

Pices an Frt 


Leopold Joseph & Sons (Guernsey) 


Pmes an Frt & Nnd dealmg Mar 2 
Scrimgeour Kemp-Gcc Mngmt, Jersey 


Hlr f P I C r , ? Pfl * , ?I!i G " e ' ,,1 ' y " MB, ’ aMa 1, ClurmgCrtKs Sl. Kelvr. Jersey 


L J & 5 Currency Fund 
Telephone Manager Ire lil+sl prices 

L J. IrteriLH. Fd K1096 11 J?| 

LJ. Sierlmg Fixte ... (£Io.05 160w 

Klein* ert Benson Group 

20, Fenchurcb SL. EC3 

Guernsey tnc (1UL2 1232 

SAcain . .J . ", 163 3 179 3 

K.B. Eurobond Inc.. . Q5.79 159* 

KB. CrtttoadFd. Are. 05.79 15% 

PLB- For East (Grey.) UlDl 1L3M 

K.B. GUI Fund Q1D4 rU3C 

K.B. IraJ.FiBd H9 21 — 

KB. Jraan Fund Mb *2 — 

KB. sSerLAi&ef Fd . u514 3515 

KB USS Money Mfel Frt H Q180 LDlHl 
Plrechwch US GwihtW23 -. 

.9222 


01-6238000 
1 - I 420 


Plrechwch US &mhtp7^3 

Signet Bermuda f J82Z 

TrS^utoHcFd (S488S 

Korea International Trust 


-013 0.75 
>001 — 


_ »esm.TK; 2 | 

z Gar Band.. - Il471 1549).. 1 — 

Securities Selection Ltd. 

ianM Bermuda Hu.. Sl Peler Port. Gu'nsy. 0481 26268 
““ Forexfuad- . B8 93 9.431 ... 1 - 

420 Sentry Assurance International Ltd 
8 01 P.O Bbx 177b, HjmJron 5, Bermuda. 

8-01 Managed Furo P5.7228 629S11 . - \ — 

1050 S i n g er & Frtedtonder Litre Apents. 

227 21 New Sl Bahopsgxte EC2M 4HR 01-623 300C 

Z 5 IMsn==f“ m°% » 

1.90 Strategic Metal Trust RAngrs. Ltd. 

200 3 Hdl Street, Douglas. I0M 062423914 

Sirafegc Metal Tr. _. HO 917 09401 ... J - 
1M Stronghold Management Limited 


Fund Mare: Korea Invest Trust Co Ltd. P0 b« 315. StHnier. Jersey. DSJ4-7146C 

cAt Cmu Lid, Kmg VABUmShertj Cowuooddy Tore ,._Q375S 144.791 ..--I - 

NAV won 7,130 77. IDR valre S9.463^3. Suttove rt > JW Stlrt LW. 

Tim Korea Trust s 4. Hrff St. DbugUs, Isle Of Man 062423914 

dSSZSSL Trust co-Ltd. ^a- r^ gn n6J11 1 " 

srsnE&as? 

Lanrd Brothers A Co. (Jersey) LW. TSMiftS^yJueL fiffij) 103S -2.3 Ui| 
P.O. Bo* U*. SL Helxrr. Jeroey, C I. 053437361 TS3 JerseyVuref Urt J 73.13 +a| 4J9 

i .. own im Cwi ffinil 1076 ....J 100 TSE Guernsey Fund _|69 4 73)^ +0.4 419 

utfcoTlSoi :: pttsUSB^ ..-1 1058 Prices on Feb fi lieu art day Mu t 

Lae. Bros. Inc. Acc _. 5jBfe«S’3353 ... J 1058 Takvo Pacific Haldinas N.V. 

tSlStiiSfeS:. Yzffib +2^. sS NAV per dure Fetouar, 15 307.72. 

Lu.BMH lm.Anet. WB52m* Tokyo Paetffc Hldgs. (Seaboard) N.V. 

FaTf^'' HI M* W »l3 J I M irou-is Moragemem to. N V. Curacaa. 
S^-Sa^.l|SBSl3E44l - "AV per store Fronury 15 S64.0L 


ut bSt ns:: ::::i ioa « f* a im ^ my-Mu z 

Lu. Bros. im. Acc □28*641330.$] .. . J 10.58 Tobwo pacific Haldinas N.V. 

SSlSt iSfeS:. nLmx +M Nav »*»• « so- 72 - 

Lu.BMs.lm.Anet. DMS2gi* 4.00 tokyo Pacific Hldgs. (Seaboard) H.V. 

J I M irorais Maragemem to. N V, Curacao. 
S^-Sa^.l|SB£l3E44l - "AV per store February 15 564.01. 

Lloyds Bank CC.I.) U/T Mgrt. ^ 

PJX Box 195SL Helier. Jersey. 053427561 2 * - I 4 1WS 

UoMsTsL0W...n089 U5ffl — 4 137 1 1 " J 

Next drainw dote Fro ?4. Tyndall Group 


UoMs T sl OW nga 9 115B1 ,._.4 137 ^ 

Next drahjn dace Fro ?4. . Tyndall Group 

UoydiTrrot Gift .-.10025 JUld ....4 13.94 2 New SL.SL Helier. 

Men deal mg February 16. TOFSL Feb 17 . 

Lloyds Bank International. Gcmva 
PO Bex 438. 1211 Geneva 11 (Switzerland). Of 

tSSISSSS!.-il!Sasa;ia .ii 

Lloyds Bank Interna tin naf, Guernsey riGEj^touS) 
P-O- to* 136, Guernsey. 048126761 ESwVrtftlS ' 

Alexander Fwxf _ .. .1517 67 — ,1 — 4 — (Accum. stores) 

Net awl wire Febnrey 14 um, rw. 


Louis Dreyfus Commodity Fund 

CiO Trustee. PO. Box 1092, Cayman Narxh. 
January 28. Voiuaikm J6.054.M. 

M & G Grom 


(Accum. stores) 

»»e?S%T 

(Acoxn Shares) 1168-0 

(■itemalranal Equity ..R350 

Do. 5. 11135 

Pocifc Equity (882 


0634 37331/3 

.....J 148 

un 

::z ojr 

— 

.... 7J8 

::z Mitt 
... - 

l 0624 Z4U1 
— .4 1259 


’ K3B bBQ 01«*4588 


Atlantic Ei Feh H - 157 03 7 501- OCT - "Tto." S."" '.'.~T~"''"IL'lfc 

(Aceum Units).- -13542 38301+1 ll 3.02 sierlovi Fixed lml_. 2300 

Management Intenatioiral Ltd. Qeomtf'." ’! W 2 

Bk. of Bermuda Bldg . Bermuda 809-295^000 “1“ 1j05 

S&MMd fa?8 I U« 

Prices an Febnaxy 18. Ne« ikaling February 25 Commodity 3646 

Maunfactaren Hanover Asset Mgt ttoA 

PO Box 92, Si Petrr Port, Guernsey 0481 Z3961 Do. S 15 45 

ttis&anui -Ha 

Midland Bufe Tst Carp. (Jersey) Ltd. OM 

28-34, Hdl Sl. S< Melier. Jersey 0534 36291 UK Managed fW4 

Mid. Bfa- (Tshore Gift. 11056 1000-07111^ Do. 5 13 345 

MxLBk.im.Bond B1.17 1 Ml . ...4 8.40 Tyndall— Guardian Mnmnrrt. Ltd 

Mhierals, Oils Res. Stm. Fd, Inc. PO Box 1356. Hamdton, BerwiU. 


- De.5. JL145 


502 Sl^u|iFii'ed"lmI_. 2 »3 
WOO ^j* : ::l 2l505 

Iw m 

Jt*zzz==zzffi 

3961 Do. S 1545 

14 88 UK Proqerty 2DQ0 

L4A8 Do. S_... 1065 

— toierratl. Managed- 2»6 
w - Do. S 1390 


PO Bay 194. Si . Hefier. Jersey. 0534 27441 M Kprtfi Amencan I 

MORES Frt l7.._...|n3J6 13b4( ..4 293 

Samuel Montagu Ldn. Agents T-G Commodity 1 

114, OU Broad Sl .EC2 

TbJJBET- 

:: J = g^Bo, 4i5.i«rt 


= m - 


j^msrrzBSSA a a.. 6* T^waJis^n. ISSLK - i+m.- 

11? CroupJanJt tt|53B 17 25] .1 151 M. G. Tyrrell & Co. Ltd. 

-■ 1 ~ P-0. Box 415. London W03 9NV. 

Jersey Fd Frb 2 10870 1167| .. .1 — q mj£ j _ S10D01 . ._ 4 — 

Murray. Johnstone (Inv. Adviser) auilrenLld 

163, Hope Sl, Glasgow. C2 D41JZ15521 01^386111 

Pacific Fixxl Jan 3l~ 1 1442 I -1 — Union- Investment-Geseflsehatt mbH 

Hat. Wovtmtarter Jersey Fd. Mgr*, lid. ***** “ 7b7 * 0 _ 

nw imm St Sl H<-li»i Jeraev. 0534 70041 W*!* G!fls K ITSeI . KiO 


0534 70041 
-i q ion 


23/25 Brood St, Si Helier. Jersey. 0534 700 

frflerrBUKma/ Bond" _J67 0 Mfl . J 7.! 

•Sub day mery Tfxxv 

He git SJL 

10a Bortevoro Royal. Luxembourg 

NAV Feb ZL... -151012 — I - I — 

N.EJ_ International Ltd. 

P 0. Bex 119. Sf. Peler Port. G«w"r^> C I. 

SfSa^UiM ?$3 - = 

SrffiSlSSS.r.M? M : - 

Intnl Managed 79.4 86 31 ... — 

Newport International Management 


a st— --=«i wra = 

7.54 V.CJL Financial Management Ltd. 

42. Essex Streei. London. WC2. 01-353 6845 

PanAmer.O’sFd 15506 - I -4 — 

Vanttrueh Fund Mngmt. loti. Ltd. 

— 28-34 HJI SL St Helwr. Jersey. 0534 36281 

VaiMrugh Currency . .027 0 127 J| +L1J 7 81 

i S. G. Wartearg & Ca. Ltd. 

_ 30. Gresham Street EC2 01-6004555 

z ^Sro^tfeS^liisl ".7.1 

- Warburg Invest. Mngt. (LOJM.) Ltd. 

1 Thanos Si. Douglas, isle Of Man. 0b24 4856 


Bk. ef Bermuda Bldg, Bermuda 8092«»54000 More I0« Zl 

Nn Inti. Secreliwi- }S«25 - (••••) - “« ,MI BoMl ™...137A 405( +0.11 BJ 

Not. loo- 1**- Fd. ... Ifij3 — I - 1 — Warburg Invert. Mngt. Jray. Ltd. 
Narmondv Trust Hananen Ltd. W1 btoaO Street. Sh. H+fier, Jsy. Ci 0534 74715 


Normandy Trust Managers Ltd. 39-01 Broad 5wr 

29. Athrt Street Oougias. I o.M 0624 21724 

NBrflundyfAetxl Tnei IU6094 1 6Mlt . -4 4.00 EtSfJiT 
Nnrauuwytom Tst ,p2173 2J34S . ... j 400 KS?^I s, 1 ? rt * 1 
Conn CireeiKV &Gd.. |dJb63 L3329( .. 4 6.00 ffifl FrtTlfl 


Nurmaindy tom Tst .12.2173 2.33W . ...J 400 

Cm Currency &Sd..|£lJb63 U3Z9( .. 4 6-00 UertTrare Frt 18 — p^uji iuu . .. x i-Tt 

Narthpate Unit Trt. Mngrs. (Jersey! Mro.Uny.F«621_.(17JB 17.06} J _ 

31, p « e Road. St Heiire. Jersey, Ci Wordley Investment Services LttL, 

Pacific Fd Frb 16 ... ($9 96 10701 — 4 — 4:h Floor, Hinefmon House. Hong Kang 

Pacific Buhl Fund BSmS,’ JaSaL mm3+“imJ am 

10a Bortnonf ftojol Luirmoaurii. !Srfl7y toS Trua^gSo ?09q io3 B.jl 

U -y ~ UTS''*- PO Box 214, Si Peter Port, Guenaev 0481 2776B 

^ C eS^E^P« Srt. G4.* Option Fd ... (98 0 UUI..-4 3 0D 

Pnaenoc intematmnal in* Bouir*anJ R»yai. u cMoteva 

™ ^ 0081 a’ 7 * 1 ^ toh^siiw^s-Gui _ 

IntM-tolUr Fww. . M 01 433 . — lax. Adv : M. A G. tor. Mnp, Lli. Ldnddn. 

liS torren»Fund"."." Sl 76 5 Sa "" — Wren Commodity Management Ud. 

WliriilnLFSd |3M 36a.. - JO, SL Grorge's S l. fmrtxx leS*^ 06242S01S 

Slrr. Exxrxpt Gill Fd UOb 2Zfl . — Wren Com Fund EV.9 4LM . ..I 340 

Providence Capitol Internationaf Ltd. PracSu^Mtiaf FucvT.ISoc 15*3 _ | ajo 


See Crercndvs Page Man-Fri and 
Stock E xch a n ge DraUngi P«ge SaL 

Phoenix International 

PO Box 77. SL Peter Port. Gixrrri 0481 Z 
Iran -Dollar Fund. . IW HI 4 32] 

Far Cast Fund S2.7B ’OH .. 

Inti Currency Fund.. $176 1.9 m 

Dollar Fxn InL FimCI S3 34 3 6ffl . . 

Slrr. Eaxmpt Gill Fd U 06 2.231 


Providence capital int e rnational l=b. Preeram. Metal Fucra. : 
PO Bov 121. Sl Peter Port. Guernsey 0401 26726-9 Vonguerd Drafv. Ft I- 


UKSmckmarkrl . DSBJ l.M — 

lini. Siockmartet — SJl j.OjJ - — 

World Teefxwlogr _ Su 968 1 Ml _ 

N Am SutonorfaeL S 162 U44 — 

Far East ... »e?7 0 90C - 

UK Fixed Imeresi . tl 154 us! — 

mn. Fixed M. ...10 494 1.121 — 

I ml Civrervy SO l 544 l_Db« — 

Iml Money Market 11019 | DtoJ — 

li K. Money Market .. CL Wh L(b2 . — 

Sng Mange Fd . i) og« 1 is? — 

Dollar Uongd Fd. Sl 019 1 095 - — 

Sayings Target Rate $7 |9 
Price on February 16 Next ifc-alm Frtujry 23 
Quest Fund More r Jersey; Ltd. 

PO Box 194. Si Helier. >rvv 0534 27441 

S.SSSI -Pfll 

Orest Inrl Bd BOflH 0884el J n«5| 
PrKr, qn Frb Id fen d+^ltna Feq 23 


NOTES 

Prices axe pence unleu otherwise Mealed and 
those crsigmird $ wan oo prefix refer lo U.S. 
dollars. YwIJs'S, (ihowri mlast LoUxnn) allow fre all 
Dujnng expenses a Offered prices Include all 
exarnses b Today's prices, c Yield eased on offer 
price, tf Ell mated, g Today’s opening price, 
fa Disannul dm free ot UK taxes p Periodic 
premium insurance plans, s Single prr+nlun 
Insurance. « Offered price inciodes all rxpemes 
except agent 's caremis&oa y Offered price nduoos 


aiiumn show) anfiuaiMd rate of NAV mtreav. 


w* 


vy is 


y i > 


i 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MARKETS 



£12,000,000 6% Seeding Convertible Bonds 
due 1996 

The Directors' Report and Accounts of the 
above-mentioned Company for the financial 
year ended 30th September, 1982 
are available from:- 


FT INTERNATIONAL BOND SERVICE 


The list shows the 20Q latest international bond issues for which an adequate secondary market exists. For 
further details of these or other bonds see the complete list of Eurobond prices published on the second Monday 
of each month. The following are closing prices for February 22. 


Sweden Bug** 5ft B2 — ... 

Tokyo Bor 5ft 93 

Tokyo Metropolis 5*0 82 

Union a Homey 5*1 93 

Volw 5 *b 91 

World Bank 5ft S3 


100ft 100ft fl 
182 102ft +tW i 

UBft 100ft a 
98+4 99 8 

101 IflIVi 8 
101 IfllV* 0 


EJJ.F. 5ft 85 W ._i ^ . OV* 

KimfiiiQtakaSViB? Oft 

Umdi EvndM 5ft 935 Oft 

ImoTano Grad 5ft 92 Oft 


A*. pik* stages-. an fey 0. or m* -ft 


Baring Brothers s S: Co., Limited, 
New Issues Department, 

8 Bishopric. 

London. EC2N 4AE 


Vickers da Cosu Limited, 
Regis House, 

King William Street, 
London. EC4R 9 AR 


U.S DOLLAR 

STRAIGHTS bn 

Ann 0/S Fin Uft 88 75 

Asia Bank 13 BS 200 

BHP FhuMX I4ft 88 158 

Brnitft Dot Kyri 14ft 89 200 

BntnfaCol tyd 15ft S2 150 

CteSfe 14ft 87 750 

CratefaltflZ^M 175 

GonafenVIllui HftSO 50 

Cm PaclN lift 92 75 

CBn Ptc Sec 15 SB 75 

Door* 0/S IS 84/92 100 

Ekxa Goto M 9ft 92 100 


Issul BW Offer day neak YWd 
75 111ft 1 12 Vi 0 + lft 11.43 

200 105V. IK* .8 Vi -Oft 11.78 

158 187*4 108 Vi -rflft *1ft 12.77 

200 111 113ft tflft -0% T1J1 

150 115ft 110V, +DVa .|<k 1225 

750 111ft 112*1 +AV. *flVi 10J8 

175 105V. 115*5 ‘BVb *1 1L29 

50 89 ft IBB 3 * -Oft +1V# 1120 

75 10Stt JIBft +W, r 2V9 12.72 

75 189 IWft tOV. -Bft 12.74 

100 18411 105 41 0 +flft 9.97 

100 24 2414 B -8 VI 19.88 


Wold Bank 109190 200 “f* 'J2 }J'S 

WM Bank lift SB 100 g*» “ S L* jj « 

UtarUBank 13ft B7 300 10741 187*1 0 -Oft H-81 

A*. prica dradgcfc ■ day -vi. an msk -ft 


Coe. Cob ba T1*j 89 100 196ft 105*1 0ft »OW 1032 


Service 800- 

the toll-free telephone service 
that puts your most 
distant international customer 
right next door! 

Now you can benefit the way US Business docs from the suc- 
cessful Service 800 loM-free service, the unique call-switching 
system which gives your telephone solid gold selling-powec 
’ This simple, effective selling tool puts even your most distant 
prospect or customer right nest door. 


Service 800 is a local presence in every country of your choice. 
You're given a local number in each city to put in your ads, your 
brochures, letters. _ _ 

Your customer dials it... so far as he is concerned, it’s a perfectly 
ordinary local number. Hu call is automatically and immediately 
routed to you. 

Your customer pays only the cost of the local call.'Ybu pick up 
the rest of the cost...' and the sale! 

How much? A monthly subscription covering ten European 
cities is less than the cost of one representative in one office in 
one city! TEST IT NOW! Ring the number nearest you- it's our 
own Service 800 number and you'll be re-routed, tor the cost of a 
locil call, to Nyon, Switzerland, where we’ll be glad to tel! you 
everything you want to know. 

Amsterdam 4720.48, Bruxelles 218.28 <W. Frankfurt 2 928.00, 
London 628.37.51. Paris tb) 07*1.08.00. Zurich 302.08.12. Or write: 
Service 800, me du College 18 A, 1260 Nyon, Switzerland, 
telex 289 003 GRP. 


Crete Sobse lflVi 88 IDO 

Deutsche Bk fin 14ft 88 , 300 

DoPuraimss iso 

Da Pont 14% 88 WW 200 

E.D.C. 10*1 88 100 

LD.M2*B7 150 

E.E.C. 1 1 Vi 95 200 

LI S. 1516 92 100 

bp Onto, lt*i 87 100 

Fanravfca 134a 92— 75 

Sai da France 12 ft 93 175 

Gm Ok Craft 9* 91 100 

6*n Sec Baft 17 S9 - IO0 

Betty Oi to 14 BB 12S 

EMACO/S Rn UJVt 30 200 

BMAC 0/S fin 15 87 100 

EuH Oil fii 12V* 87 100 

IBM World Trad* 12ft 82 — 200 

Uayfe&miir'«S4 100 

Mratinb* Fiu 1 1ft 89 125 

Manitoba Fra* 134k 89 100 

IftBand km Rn llVi 82 150 

M West Faa 114k 92 150 

New Brunswick 15ft 87 75 

Hewfsuuftantf 1 5 Vi 90 75 

Non Scotia Pr> 15ft B8 — . 75 

OflUnoKydra lift 88 2B0 

Ontario Hydra 124k 92 200 

Ontario Hydro 15 92 ISO 

Prudential 0/S 1 24k 87 150 

Onatat Hydro 11 16 32 0. — 100 

R.J. Reynolds 124k 89 100 

SaaJntdtewaa Pro* 15 82 150 

Shell Canale 1445 82 125 

Superior D/S Fin 14 88 125 

SwedEv Craft 14*190 IN 

Stem 8k Dorp 10ft 80 12S 

Texaco Capital 84k 30 ISO 

U.B.S. 10ft 87 2 DO 

U.B.S. 1189 150 

Waft Disney Pro 12<6 89 — 75 


10116 11246 8 +0* 18.84 

118ft 1104k +0«/» -flft 11.89 
IBB ft 1014a ►Aft + lft 11.07 
198V* 1024k -SVs MFft 12.12 
180 100*6 -Oft 10.B7 

1034. 104V* rim +0*6 1155 
98*6 39V* B -0ft 11.73 

1UVi114<« tOVb t 1>6 12.75 
1B3 183ft -Oft 4-1 18.80 

1044k 1044k -Oft -.Oft 12.8S 
19ft 13ft 0 -IV. 1234 

14ft 14ft 8 +flft 10.77 

1 07ft 107ft -0ft Tift 1037 
107ft 108ft -8ft -8ft 1203 
97ft 98 0 -1 10.97 

1894k 110ft -Oft -0ft 1131 
105ft 108ft -Oft +0ft 1833 
1894k 109ft -Oft +Bft 1838 
17ft 18ft -Oft -Oft 11.83 

102 103ft +0V» t04* 11.02 

109 109ft +flft -Oft 1133 

99ft 190ft +9Ve -Oft 1138 
101ft 1814k +Bft +0ft 11.48 
112ft 1134k -0ft -0ft 1137 
710ft 111 +Rft -rflft 13.11 
112ft 113 -Oft -04k 1233 
182ft 103ft 40ft 4-1 10 57 

IBB 106ft +Oft 4 1*6 1131 
115 115ft -Bft +0ft 12.15 

187ft 1074k *BVi -IV, 1LSB 
98ft 100ft 40V. 4||4k 11.50 
IBS I HE ft 8 +0ft 1132 
113ft 114ft -Oft +1ft 1237 
109ft 110 40ft -1ft 12.51 
108ft 108ft -0V* +0*6 1133 
107ft 108ft 0 48ft 1232 

1B8ft 180ft 8 -Oft 10 14 

95 S5ft -Oft -Bft 10.55 
183ft 104ft 404k tI 9.66 

103 103ft 40ft +Bft 1B.78 

1 04ft 105ft 8 -1 1135 


DE8T5CHE MARK 

STRAIGHTS 

Aaraporl Fan. Bft 82 

Aslan Dn Bonk 8 V* 82 - 

Australia 6ft 93 

Australia 74k 82 

Bays Capital 7ft 89 

Beoriban R« 8ft 92 - 

Cmssa Hu Enerria 8 93 

Cease RalTok 7ft Kl 

LC.S.C. 7ft 83 — - 

E C.S.C.694 

E.LC.8B4 

E-I.B. Bft 92 

GKNSftSO 

Goald 1m ft. 8ft 83 

H J. Helm 1m Bft 88 

Inf An On Bk 8ft 83 

Intend Bft 91 

ITT AntBkH 7 93 

McDonalds Rn 7Vk 32 

Mitsutashi Hnaey 7ft 87 

Nersh Hydra 9 92 

D.lt-B- 8ft 89 

Swain Khtodeni 8 V* 89 

Worid Bank 7ft S3 

WotH Bade 8ft 92 


Issued Bid War 
80 100ft 181ft 

150 99*6 100 

200 98ft 98ft 
200 1D2ft I 03ft 
150 1B2ft in 


VBIST1IM6HTS band Bid W* day araak nan 

SSbSm 15 IRft IRft 40ft 7.73 

Li B BVa 82 15 102*6 113ft -BVa -0ft 733 

Japan Arinas 7ft 87 9f 7B0ft 101ft -D*A 

Naa Zealand Bft B7 T5 193ft 184ft 

INOrM Bank Bft 92 20 M3 105 +*ft -0ft 732 

Ah. prica ebaagas: an day 0. an walk -ft 

Qragall 

OTHER STRAIGHTS lanal W Offer dw 

Rn.MMi7v.na sot 112ft 113ft 0 B 13.17 


H. 81ft IB/8 IB - 1038 
B5ft 100ft - 6/S 1836 1B39 
MfclOft 20/4 1*3* 1035 
ffBft IBBft 27/5 Htft .1B.18 
IVBft.lBfft 12/B Bft 0-4* 
IBS MSft 15/7 IV* 133 
180ft 1084k 7/4 lZft 1234 


LP. Morgaei 5ft B7 S lift WBft .IBBft .«/B Bft 

Mai Wtst Rn SVa 91 f Bft in UBft . 11/7. fft 

NenZaalaad 5ft B7 Oft 100ft Iflflft 7/4 IZft 

«25W0KSft'S2 avt. 100ft TS04k 22/3 21.18 

Napoo Q«dK Sft 50 — . — : Oft 18BftY88ft m/8 tft 
ONshwKkamaftfll — ... 8ft -IBOft WBft. Z/B 18.44 

Scfflhndta5ft32 Bft .BBftlBB 23/3 13ft 

See Pacific &V* 91 0ft Mttft -lBBft WS M.« 

Mid EtaMa 5ft Oft H : Wt- ^Vl liU 

Standwd Okan 5Vi 81 Oft lBt IBtft 

SiwfanSVi 83 0ft fl Mft Vi I8.1t 

Saadan 5ft 63 — Bft BB - B>ft JJBfi/Z 11 Jt 


180ft Mflft 7/4 IZft 12,44 
100ft 1«74k 22/S ML1T HLM 
108ft '188ft m/8 tft 134 
-100ft « tft 2/» 18,44 MM. 
Blftin 23/3 13ft. as 
MBft.lBRft : 24/ft 10.BC .UW 
.» . Bfe.: -y3.1£ll-.lZ3t 
in IBtft -UMT IMS 1831 
fl nft VflB.1t 1BL2I 


18,18 1BL2I 


ft r. paten t kmgn. w day0.aa waft 3 


ttft JV2 1131 11.58 


BMgVfa 

Urid 

OTHER STRAIGHTS 

InonJ 

BU Otter 


8.11 

BntColTxl 17 V, 80CS 

sot 

1124ii I13 Wi 

-Oft 0 

8 28 

C*n UeGtes 1 7 87 CS 

35t 

114Vi 11B«i 

4.0ft 8 

7J9 

G*;diFra«s 15S9CS 

7St 

ISM 1 06V. 

0 -Oft 

726 

Gh Matin 14 ft 92 C$ - 

40t 

1 04 Vi 185ft 


-ffi. » -Oft 739 
-Oft -0*/i 7 68 


102ft 183V* -Oft -0ft 
99ft 100ft -Bft 0 
97ft 98ft -8ft -Oft 
97ft BB*6 0 -0ft 
99ft 108ft +8ft 8 
100 1004k 0 -Oft 

181ft 101ft -3ft -Oft 
98ft 99ft -OV* -Bft 
101ft 183ft B 0 
984k 9316 -Oft -0V* 
99ft 100ft -Oft -0V* 
99ft 100ft -Oft -Bft 
97ft 97ft 0 -04k 

99ft IDS ft 0 B 
108ft 181 B t 3V« 
104ft 103ft fl -Oft 
102ft 103ft -0ft -Oft 
101*6 1B2 0 Q 

07ft 97ft D -Bft 
101ft 1D2v« -0V* -0*k 


tOV* 7.42 
-0ft 8.17 


At. pica changes i an itey -ft, on naak -ft 


SWISS HUM 




Orange m 


STBAX3HTS 

hxjrt 

1 Bid 

Offv 

dev week 

redd 

Aowrictti Eraran W* 93 

Itffl 

Bfl 

99V, 

0 

B 

4.8B 

Aston Q B 5ft » - 

100 

98ft 

99 

-flft 

-0ft 

6.01 

BF.CE. 8ft 92 

100 

181V« 101*4 

-flft 

-Oft 

6.05 


roo 

103ft IB3ft 

-flft 

-Oft 

5.51 

Cbuaoku Eto Pm Bft 91 - 

ion 

103V, 183ft 

a 

-flft 

5J>8 

Esropmi Bft B2 

100 

102 

UBft 

B 

-0*4 

6.44 

Ex bn Japan 5 93 

100 

99ft 

99ft 

-flt.V 

-flft 

5 .as 

fim Immtato B 92 

IDO 

104 

104 V, 

a 

*0ft 

5.44 

G» fa Franca B 93 

100 

102ft 192ft 

-,9ft 

-1 

5.04 

HCARaanc* 5 93 

100 

S8ft 

90ft 

fl 

8 

5.10 

Japan Dav Bk SVi 82 

100 

101ft 101ft 

0 

-Bft 

b.83 

KUU Dindi Air Bft 82 

80 

104 

104V, 

0 

-Bft 

5.BS 

Kyushu Eht Power B 92..— ... 

100 

IB2 

182 ft 

0 

-flft 

5.71 

Mn> Zaalrnd 5ft 92 

100 

102 

102 ft 

^flft 

-Oft 

4S7 

Nippon Express Co 9 93 

50 

1B2 

UBft 

-0V. 

-flft 

5.71 

Nippon Kakan 5ft 93 

100 

98 

9Bft 

-flft 

-Oft 

608 

Hlsshin Steel Ce 6ft 92. .. 

100 

101 

181ft 

■ 

-0ft 

BJ1 

DI.K.G. Bft 93 

so 

101 

101ft 

0 

-Oft 

8S9 

naip Mims 5ft 92 

100 

101ft 192 

-9ft 

-Oft 

5.02 

Quebec 5ft 92 

100 

UBft 103 

-flft 

-Bft 

5Jb 


D.K.B. lBftBBGS « 

r>»iwf Hydra 14 92 CS BO 

Sw«t Exp DM2ft 88 CS 50 

Inland IZft 90 Eea 30 

Tbomnn Brand 12.5 87 Ecu ._ 40 

Aafe<9tt07fl 60 

Am Bank 9ft 87 fl 180 

Mar Mdbk 9ft 87 R 100 

HadDnyd Grp IDft 87 R 75 

tbn Lantdwt 10ft 87 R 50 

Wkrid Bank 10 87 Fl 100 

O.K.B. I4B0FF 400 

Sahay&GoMftBBFF 200 

B. F.C.L 14ft 87 £ 30 

C. E.CA 13ft 88 £ 20 

C.N.T. 12V] 89 £ M 

EL£7»ft91f 50 

flnFm Ind 12ft 00 £ 30 

fin Mai Oranj 12ft 92 30 

Gen Bee Co 12ft 88 C 50 

Htrara Water 14V* 88 £ 25 

Mon Bk fin 1 1ft 80 £ IS 

Norsk Hydra 1? SO £ 30 

Norsk Hydra 14ft 87 £ 30 

OnebBE 14*6 89 £ 30 

S.D.R. Franca 15ft 02 £ 30 

S.N.C.F. lift BB £ 30 

Taaneco bit 14ft 87 £ 30 

Worid Bank lift 81 £ 75 

Eurofena 10ft 87 LuxFr BOO 

Earaoarat 12ft 82 Uatfr 500 


40t 104*6 185ft B +Oft 13-52 

fijf H5 Iff *W* +9Vt 12M9 

BOt 187 18716 ♦Sft t 12-63 

50t BBft 19ft B -«ft 


180*6 Ifllft 

in 181 


8 +0ft 12-51 
+8Va 8 12J3 


104ft 104ft -Bft -Oft 
105ft lKft -Bft -Bft 
104ft 104ft -8ft -4ft 
185 185ft -flft -Oft 

107ft 108V* -aft -flft 
1 07ft 107ft -6ft -0ft 


97ft 98ft 
90ft 97ft 
105ft 186ft 


+8ft 14.78 

T0ft 15.88 


105ft 188ft fl +BV* 12.43 
1B2ft 183ft -Oft +0ft I2J9 
98ft Blft 8 +Bft 12.75 
9Sft OBft 8 +BV* 12.82 
99ft 100ft -flft +0ft 1224 
21ft 2 Zft fl 8 13,14 

103ft 104ft 0 8 1L6Z 

104ft 105ft B +flft 1225 
22*6 23ft fl t 13-48 


104ft 10Sft B T0ft 1225 
22ft 23ft fl * M-48 

28 28ft Tflft -flft 13.04 
105ft 100ft 0 ‘0ft 12.49 

104ft 1D5ft -flft fl 1328 


Apoonnn6ft» 7«t 933 .98* 

BddoostoneTlreSftSS. .3^ -470 071 

Canon 7 97 7/82 741215X1 

H#m-ftaac 4ft SO 10/89 5174- St 

UtefliGaUtSftSB, 2H2 515 H 

Htedd CnA Dnp 5 88 77B1 IGtZ BSV 

Hondo Itow 5ft 97 9/82 S3UI1K 

Kawaadd Sft 98 B^l 229 « 

Kmaani Gnat Bft 97 HWH 480 IBM 

Kyowa Htffl Bft 87 2/83 762 MBA 

Mann 8 96 7/81 841.4 113V 

MindtaCumSSS JD/8J CU B7S 

MinomSV*87t 5/82 X16 MW 

Moran 5ft S8 7/Sr. 1971 Ml 

fMCSftSS : 7/ST 188 774 

Kenan BeOrfcSV* 97 SB3 8042 1149 

Ohnms opted Bft 97. .12^2 1331 1BW 

Orient finance 5ft 87 3/82 ' 1288 MV 

Sanya Etactric 5 98 ID/fll *52 02: 

Sandttna Bemlc 5*6 87 3/82. 577J ST 

SranUM Mate 5ft 96 10/flV 298.1 BS 

Otympna Opt 4ft 82 SF 12/82 1331 188 : 

bntttndoiBftBSM 8/82, 516119V 

IfibahWa Haavy 8 88 DM ..— -2/82 20 Id 

SMBaaHvBftffi-OM 2^3 » 1819 


Conr. 6w. On.' 

dm. prick BU SHn day- Fma 
033 .*8ft-. «2V» +W - 3JB9 
Wt -479 BTft 'Wft -flft -1J2 
'82 7412 151ft Blft M 1J2 
«1 5874- M U r '.8'ttU 

W 515 H .lift -flft 8.85 
w 1512 ,83ft «ft -ift- iijnr 
«2 63M 110ft 132ft .-Bft . 5,17 
'Bl 229 n 70ft -Bft. 22.(1 
F82 480 IBKft llflft +0*6 - 1.71 

W 762 TflBft Wlft -Bft 18.64 
ft 045.4 113ft 114ft -Hk -1123 
"81 CU 67ft . «... -1 . 32.44 
*82 8.16 VUft 15816 -1ft -LBS 

W . im MW 80ft -lift 7.77 
VT 188 77ft 78ft T0ft VM 
92 8842 114ft 118 -0*6 174 

« 1331 1B8ft 181ft fl- 75.86 

*82 ‘ 12B8 >416 98 8 '. JC 

81 *52 82 >3*6 +BV. 2821 

<U. 677 J Hr--: fSVt -flft 7144 

W 298.1 85 Sfift -1 - 27.70 

H2 1331 MB' 180ft .-0ft: 3223 

82, 616119ft llfft -8*6 1»:i5 

82 ZQ 1ST HJ4 0 22 A3 

■83 107ft 1B>ft fl- BJK 


IB4ft 105ft 
92ft 93ft B 0 1397 

>06 107 B +0ft 12.68 
24ft 29ft -Bft +0ft 12.48 
97ft 98ft D -OV* 1BJ3 
104 IBS fl -Oft 1 LOT 


vfft 1451 
■ 1387 


* Ha wtcnwtiw — H a M a i m d a i i* day'e price - ■ ■ 
t Daly one raarkat enkar soypM > yrica. 

Stniflhi Bands: Tin vMd n nimpten at ib* adripricai tm maom Msaed is 
In eriHara of ramney unia enqp ** Vm M eehai fl b la UBobl 
O aepa on weak - Gbanga owr prica a weak anfler. 


FLOATING BATE 
NOILS 

Bam of Tokyo SV. 81 TO — 

B.F.C.L 5V« 88 

B.F.C.L 5ft 87 

Caissa Hal Tala 5ft 90 — 

Capos 5ft 02 . - 

Otentical NT 5ft 94 tt 

Credit AgricDla 5ft 97 

Credit du Non) 5ft 92 

Credit lynrmm 5ft 81 — — . 
CmEl Lyortaa 5ft 84 — — 
Cre* NH 5V» 04 t t 


Sprite Sd 

Oft in 


pm stem b arinfcnun. C. dm - Da» new ooapm tesoamaltaakra. terate 
- Merala sbma enwnoaft tritete ram ttt time moBtb: f alHM» etna rted 
far UA ftOan. tj»a. - torrent anprn. Co. - eanraa yWL 


Bid ORirUn tepo C.yM Mr i}£. deuars. tieptt - camw raupw*- w-t* - twrwa ywo. 

'ukk'nft 20/7 SVk pw E ewaraMe tetet; Oena n t kie ta d ia Mai unto aftenaha Wgte.09. tel 

S2S SI l»/7 9.SM I is - Cteng. « dn- Cm **« - dim far cun^^i^xtowQwitrtce 

33 ft S 3 2 i/I iils i 3 s 

mu q*u in/* SL94 pan Mtiai rttie bad at feme, ftran - Pdraantaga piinM » Pta rtrawti bIk- 

IflflftlSl 23/3 194 in fan price ol acmteiQ elrarai «te te hate o«w flra m« nnmpM.rf te 

99ft 99ft 24/3 12ft 12J4 rtOTK - ' ' 

Oft 3 Sk 2 \/l llffi £2 9 l ira HnendeITtowc LaC, 1 083 . Ba p ro ttel kw fart * ra h 

99ft 98ft 5/7 9ft 9.16 ant paradttte wffliara wntias camera. Ban e ap p i ed By PAWflHEAM Mm- 

68ft 99ft 9/3 12.18 12J1 nathnad. 


Malaysia loan expected EIB in $100m 

MALAYSIA is expected this week The Libor tranche compares with 

to invite participation in the syndi- a spread of 0.375 per cent at which ■ J ^."11 

cation of a UJS. S550m to U^. SfiOOm Malaysia was able to borrow last j* *ll ■ illaii I I Sm 1 ill 1 Oil 
10-year loan. Renters reports from year. j-mia vwvsswa 

Hong Kong. • Oar Ffriandai Staff adds that the 

The loan is expected to be in current Malaysian budget starting 


N. American Quarterlies 


Service 800. 

Puts your most distant customer right next door. 


cation of a U5. S550m to U.S. SfiOOm Malaysia was able to borrow last 
10-year loan. Beaten reports from year. 

Hong Kong. • Oar Ffriandai Staff adds that the 

The loan is expected to be in current Malaysian budget starting 
three tranches, one of S300m at 0.5 January 1 1883 was heavily pruned 
points over London interbank of- down to 2B.75bn ringgits, including 
fered rates (Libor) and one of some ll.S7ba ringgits, 20 per cent 
S200m with interest based on ILS. down on the level originally pro- 
prime rates. The balance is to be ar- jected, for development expendi- 
ranged at a preferential rate made ture. Shrinking demand for the 
possible by a British-Malaysia tax country's commodity exports are 
treaty. the reasons given 



MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 
CORPORATION & Subsidiaries 


DIRECTORS 

FRANK A. BENN ACK, JR. 

President and Child Esecutiva Officer 
The Hnuti Corponuion 

MICHEL C BERGERAC 

Chairman of the Board, Presidenl and 
Chief Exreuuvo Officer 
Ravlon. Inc. 

WILLIAM S- CASHEL. JR- 

Vlce Cfi airman of the Board and 

Chief Financial Officer 

.American Telephone & Telegraph Company 

HENRY H. HENLEY, JR. 

ChaifTnan of ihi 1 Board and 
Chief Exrcuui-o Officer 
ChielL Peabody e Co. Inc. 

BARRON HILTON 

Chairman rf (hr Board. Presidenl and 
Chief Eiecuiive Officer 
Hill on Hotels Corporation 

JEROME H. HOLLAND 

Director of i-anous carporalrarra 

THOMAS M. MACIOCE 

Pmidrni and Chief Executive Officer 
AUiedShnn Corporation 

JOHN F. McGILU CUDDY 

Chairman of Jhc Bunrrf anil 
Chief Executive Officer 

JOHN K. MdUNlEY 
Chairman of ihr Hoard, Presidwtl and 
Chief Executive Officer 
7t'.iurn Inc. 

GEORGE B. MUNROE 
Chnirman nf the Boarri 
fheljn Undsc Corporation 

CHARLES J. niXIOD, JR. 

Chairman of the Board 

The Goodyear Tire y Aubher Company 

JOHN B. RICKER, JR. 

Chairman nf the Hoard and 
Chief Executive Officer 
The CiKitinenlid Corporation 

JOHN R. STAFFORD 

Prrwdrnt 

Amcrvan Home rradocU Corporniion 

HARRY TAYLOR 

Ptxskfont 

W BRUCE THOMAS 

Vice Chairman - 
Adraiabtralmn and 
Chief Financial Officer 
t'naed Stales Steel Corpuntian 

JOHNR.TOKEU.nl 

Executive Vice Chairman of the Board 

CYRUS R. VANCE 
Partner 

Sunpson Thccher tr BartJotE 

MARIN A v. N. WHITMAN 

Vice Fif-idoni and Chief Economist 
General. UptoH Corporation 


Consolidated Statement of Condition, December 31, 1882 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks $ 4,880,359,000 

Interest Bearing Deposits with Banks 3,131053,000 

Investment Securities 2,526,62 1,000 

906,994,000 


TVadino Account Securities 

Federal Funds Sold and Securities 


Purchased under Resale Agreements 655,33 7,000 

Loans 42.514,239.000 

Lease Financing Receivables 3,149,687.000 

Total Loans (Net of Unearned Discount 

of $1,162.875,000] 45.683,928,000 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses (370,802.000) 

Net Loans 45,293,124,000 


Premises and Equipment 

Customers' Liability on Acceptances 

Accrued Interest Receivable 

Other Assets 


523.337.000 

3.926.617.000 

843.791.000 

1.353.319.000 
$64.040,552.000 


LIABILITIES 

Demand Deposits in Domestic Offices $ 8.949.992.000 

Time Deposits in Domestic Offices 11.010.157,000 

Deposits in Foreign Offices 23.864.521.000 

Total Deposits : 43,824,670,000 

Federal Funds Purchased and Securities 

Sold under Repurchase Agreements 4,809.629.000 

Short-Term Borrowings 5.088.310,000 

Acceptances Outstanding 3,940,365,000 

Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses 1 ,281,946.000 

Other Liabilities 833.782.000 

Long-Term Debt l.BBB.332.000 

Total Liabilities (Excluding Notes with 
Mandatory Slock Purchase Contracts] 61 ,467.034,000 


4.809.629000 

5.088.310.000 

3.940.365.000 

1.281.946.000 
833.782,000 

1.6B8.332.000 


NOTES WITH MANDATORY STOCK 
PURCHASE CONTRACTS 


SHAREHOLDERS' EQUITY 

Nonredeemable Preferred Stock (Stated Value $50J 

Outstanding 8 . 000.000 Shares 

Common Stock (Par Value S7.50J 

Outstanding 34,941,902 Shares 

Surplus 

'Undivided Profits 


61,467.034,000 


100,000.000 


400,000.000 

262.064.000 

475.261.000 

1.336.193.000 

2.473.518.000 
$64,040,552,000 


World Headquarters: 270 Park Avenue, New Yorlc, N.Y. 10017 
London Branches: City Office, 7 Princes St, EC 2 P 2LR 
Grosvenor Square, 88 Brook SL, WlA 4NF 
BRANCH OH HM: Bahrein. BarcaUwa. Suckucti. Pwmm Alma, Cairo, D (resold orf, Franlt/nrt, GuoiMy, 
Hamburg, Haanovoc, Hon* Kan*. Madrid, Manila, Milan, Rome. Seoul, Singapore, Taipei. Tokyo, Zurich 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: Amman, AHmku. Bahrain. Bangkok. Biljlng. B*rirm. Bogota. Bombay. Bueno* AErna. 
Ceiro, Caracas, Ediabuntb, FruMutl. [kkarla, Kuala Lumpur, Uma, Lishoo, Loudon. Madrid. Manchester, 
Mexico City, Munich, Nairobi. Oslo. Parts, Bio do Janeiro. San t ia g o, Sad Pauls, Stockholm, Sydney 
Incorporated i» TO Limited Liabiiity in U.SA. 


Total Shareholders' Equily , 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER CORPORATION 
SUBSIDIARIES 

ManulMfurer* Hanover Thai Company, New fork. New York 
Manufacturer* H«nor«r,N.A, Rochester, Now York 
Mandaclnrer* Hanover Bank (Oetawara). WDmiaftt no, Delaware 
Manufacturer* Hamver Coaaaerclal Corporation (DeLL New York. Nrw York 
MauuIadnMK Hanover Conaumar Service*, let. Huntingdon Valley. Peaaay Ivania 
Manufacturer* Hanover Financial Corporation, WUmtegton, Delaware 
Maoulacf nren Htnevet Leaaing Corporation, New York. New York 
Jdannlactnren Hanover MoUftajie CorporaUon. Famington HWa, Michigan 
Manufacturer* Hanover Yhuri Company of Florida, Miami, Florida 
Manfacfmen Hanover Venture Capital Corparalkm, New York. New York 

MANUFACTURERS HANOVER TRUST COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARIES 

Manufacturer* Hanover International Banking Corporation with branches fat 
Atlanta. Chicago, Hatraloa. Ure Aagelem, Miami and San Franciaco 
Manufadunr* Hanover Asia Lld^Hong Kong 
Manufacturcre Hanover Asset Management Lid. 

Gnerruey, Channel lalanda 


Manufacturers Hanover Bank/Selgium SA^Bt m aela. Buiginm 
Manulacturen Hanover Bank of Canada. Tbronlo, OnUHo 
Monttfacluren Hanover Bank [GuenueyX UdL, Gnarnaay, Channel lafamta 
Manulacturera Hanover Bank Luambouig. SA Luxembourg. 

Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 

Manufacturers Hanover Bauqne Nordkiue, Parte, Franca 
Man of act urera Hanover Executor fl Trade* Company, lid. 

Loudon, England 

Manufacturers Hanover Export Finance Ud. London, Eu gl-ml 
Manulacturen Hanover Industrial Finance Ud, Loodoa, En gland 
Manufacturers Hanover Leasing. 5AE. Madrid, Spain 
Manufacturers Hanover Leasing, S.pA, M Ban, Italy 
Manufacturer* Hanover Limited, Loodoa, England 
Manulacturen Kanuver Pruperty Service* Ltd* Loudon, England 
Manufacturers Hanover [SuteseJ, SA, Geneva, Switzerfante 
MH Credit Corporation Limited. Loodoa. England 
Manufacturer* Hanover Commercial Corporation, New York, Now York 
MH/Bdle In vestmed CounaeL Inc, Chicago, IL, DaBas, TX, Houston, TX 
Modem Portfolio Theory AogddM, lot. New York, Now York 


BY ALAN FRIEDMAN IN LONDON 

THE European Investment Bank M March at is the man who re- 
yesterday launched Its first Euro- placed M Andr£ George as the 
dollar bond issue of 1983 - a SlOOm EIB's chief financial manager at 
eight-year II per cent deal priced at the beginning of 1983. Some bond 
99% to yield 11.05 per cent at issue houses agreed the terms were 
price. The market turned a cold “tight," but said they participated 
shoulder, however, with a number because they wished to start off “on 
of bankers saying the coupon the right footing” with the new man 
should have been ft to 9* per cent at the EIB. 
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higher than 11 per cent 


Also out yesterday was the long- 


None the less, if the Eurobond expected S50m 15-year convertible 
market follows yesterday's early Eurodollar bond for Nippon OiL 
improvement in the U.S. Treasury Nikko Securities. Robert Fleming, 
bond sector, the EIB issue could Fuji Bank and Yamaichi Securities 
just pull through as a result of the are ^ lead-managing the deal to- 
general upturn: Banque Nationale gether. The coupon will be 5ft to 5ft 
de Paris is lead-manager of the EIB per cent and the conversion prem- 
deal and the total commission for ium around 5 per cent . 
underwriters comes to 2 per cent In secondary trading the Euro- 
New issue managers cited a pre- bond markets had a reasonably 
market price discount of at least 2 quiet day. Most active was the dol- 
per cent, in some cases more. One lar sector, where prices were 
co-manager of the deal summed up marked ft to ft point higher, hring- 
the situation this way. "The bonds ing the total mark-up so far since 
are not going well right now, but it Monday to around ft point The un- 
is Philippe Marchat's first deal and dertone is improving and the mar- 
2 just hated to turn it down. It could ket is hoping more investors will re- 
go better if the market picks up.“ turn soon. 
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FT COMMERCIAL LAW REPORTS 


‘Taking at sea 9 means capture 

SHELL INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM CO LTD v GIBBS 

House of Lords (Lord Diplock, Lord Sc arm an. Lord RoskiU, Lord Brandon of Oakbrook and Lord Brightman): February 17 1983 


jflSBUUfl 


“TAKINGS 


insurance pnrjioses, means 
taking by “seizure” or 
“capture,*’ and accordingly 
does not include misappro- 
pi&zflott of cargo by a ship’s 
master in the course of a 
voyage: bat where the policy 
covers “ perils of the seas,” 
and provides that the right 
of recovery is not to be preju- 
diced by shipowners’ miscon- 
duct, loss of cargo through 
scuttling is recoverable in 
that scuttling is the direct 
cause of loss. 

The House of Lords so held 
when dismissing an appeal by 
Shell IoteroatHHiaJ Petroleum 


for wrongful act or misconduct of had always been believed to be that there was a Joss by what he 


the shipowners or their ser- 
vants." 

Shell claimed S56 32m from 
the London insurance market, in 


the law. The words used, such caUed “deemed barratry. 

« “seizure or takings at sea." : “Barratry” involved a wrong- 
by enemies or pirates, sur- f u i act being committed by 
pnsals and takings at sea" were master or crew to the prejUdic* 


respect of the total loss of nearly ■another way of express- <jf the shipowners. 


200,000 tons of crude oiL 
Mr Justice Mustill 


ing “capture.” 

One only had to look at the 


Mr Pollock argued tbat4heze 
was kiss by “deemed barratry," 


Mr Justice Mustill gave , une om ” naa «> at the was joss oy “deemed barratry, 

judgment for SheU for the P brase » its context in the list in that clause 8 provided that 

amount claimed, on the basis insured against to see right of recovery should not be 

that the entire cargo was totally tbat that construction was prejudiced by the fact that loss 

last hv " hikinn at cm " ctHTtct. was attributable- to the sbin* 


Co. Ltd sad a cross-appeal by Mr cargo was totally lost by "takings 
C. A. V. Gibbs, representative ot sea." 

underwriter, from a Court of in the Mandarin Star [1969] 


that the entire cargo was totally tbat that construction was prejudiced by the fact that loss 
lost by “ takings at sea.” correct. was attributable to the ship* 

The Court of Appeal reversed Mr Pollock, for Shell, con- ^k! 8 ’ , 

that decision, but held that Shell tended that the cover now sought _ fl irSJ]f t>, 5i SSJOn because, 
could recover In respect of the to enforced had been coo- Of _J? 0TC * 

scuttling, for loss by "perils of eluded since the Mandarin Star, n , ooe ® 

the seas." ‘and must be taken to have been a PPly 18 

The first question in the “rtuded on the basis that that ^ defim * 

present appeal was whether the case was correctly decided. 

fn foe Mandarin Star 1 19691 When a decision had stood for the underwriters in their "crose- 
2 on 44 a [fSil I " an y y* 3 ”. couJ( J dearly be appeal— was whether the balance 


the seas." 
The first 


question 


Petroleum present appeal was whether the case was correctly decided. 
teal by Mr cargo was totally lost by “takings * 


Appeal decision that Shell was 2 QB 449 a ship was contractually 2Cm toij£ b^S acSd n oftoeTarS 
not entitled to recover losses bound to go with goods on board repeatedly it sboitid aC not S was scutttet 
claimed under a standard Lloyd's to Kober. She was anchored off ii E ^?v But ^ of the smT 

SC t*hip and goods) policy in Kober when the owners ordered 


respect of cargo misappropriated her to proceed to Hong Kong. nT* 

by . the ship s master, but was The Court of Appeal held that ** 


entailed to claim for loss of cargo there was a “taking at sea" when 


caused by scuttling. the master changed course and 

* * ■* assumed dominium over the 

LORD R OS KILL said rhax SheU £°ods Inconsistent with the 
bought a cargo of nearly 200,000 cargMwners rights 
tons of crude oil to be shipped ^ ‘ iat conclusion was tanta- 
frora the Gulf to Italy, ft was mount to bolding that “takings 


to be wrong, had been deemed Appeal was wrong in holding 
to be right because of the prin- that it was lost by perils of toe 
ciple of store decisis, especsaliy . seas. He submitted that it was 
where it was but a single devia- lost by fraud or fraudulent eoo-' 
tion from several centuries of splowy Mid not by penis of the 
orthodox doctrine. sea. 

Adherence to the heresy would _ n £l? balance of the.- 


rrora me >>un io iiaij. a was w uiMuga carsm urnnM i - . — ,~_z 

deprived of M as a result of a sea Included the risk of a S?, use f 1-6 ® 1 practical dafficulty. 

2g£tto fraud. * shipowner wrongfully misap^ri the dwtsion in toe Man- 

_ , . pro a ling goods. If the decision dann Star declared to be the “™*P l racy 1 out toot alone did 

Omspareio^ owners of toe were con-ect. it changed^the Uw > w ”>ogtul m is ap prop rU tion S?! of th ° se 

SimO; ■^ t '^Sro2 er wl 1 T lt !li«reJ “Main? attributed to^tafcings by a shipowner of goods on board The thalJo^. 

master and officers who were a . .„•< f n .l nrw »j' n - would be held to be canahto nt , e codeep* of fraud or fraudu- 

400^«? Preceding 300 or of conspiracy as diaSct W 


carried the cargo to Durban J 
where toey discharged 180.392 * 

metric tore, for which they re- Mr Justice Afus 
ceived S45m from South African by that decision. 


purchasers. They scuttled the judgment ([1982] 2 WLR 74 $ 
vessel -in the Atlantic on January 764 J he referred to a laree 

1*7 IGOA rerwl ,llx A k«lreAA*t a/ tVia . . ... »v** fti. 


i a, overt acts done in fqmieraDCC 

* * dl5p " tes of.toat fraud or frauduSrtwS 

Mt Justice Mustill was bound ?®5Sl?. a °y fi ?K acy M ^ prmtinwte cause 

r that decision. But in his SS - ™ E a tAkmg at of lMs was accept 

idgment ([1982] 2 WLS 74$. se * . , „ ' . * ' 

41 he referred to a large Acceptance of Mr PollocVs ■ regard to cfouae S, "the 


7^6 


Having regard to etauae 8. the 


17 1980, and the balance of the number of well known textbooks submission would create uacer- final loss was by peril* of tofl - 

CQrgQ wag lttfL — -A— 1 -r , VVM taintv in avi u4ti*x« ki*kiua. cqq 1* r**n*ii 1 . ,i . I 


on the law of marine Insurance 


in an area where hitherto 


The cargo was not insured which clearly showed that the certaint 7 bad prevailed, 
against all risks. It was insured established view was that The Mandarin Sr 


sea- It followed that to that 
limited extent SheU ' could 
recover. 


on a standard Lloyd's marine “takings at sea" formed part of wrongly decided and should be The appeal and crnouimMl 

iiti ahd Cf? f i V>*r urTiii4i fhA PTfllfTl rtf riAMlc v*4kS.L intti t4i av ahamUI va.uk- cIimiTJ ■>> — • • . 


policy in toe SG form, by which the group of perils which cast il 

the underwriters undertook to included "arrests, restraints and served >or wrongly decided n«i„i . ^ " 

cover “perils ... of the seas, detainments of all kings, princes cases. t w S carjftan, 

. . . takings at sea, arrests, and peoples." In none of those The standard Unvriv cr man and Lord. BrigbT- 

re^trairHs. and deuinmeo^ of all books was there any hint that po S ™ 

kings, princes, and people." the. peril extended to a dishonest ntisappropriJtion i For Shell: Cordon Pollock QC 

The Institute Cargo Clauses takmg by toe *lpowner. shi^S U toteresiS S* (ElborZ 

(FPA) was appended t» toe When toe case reached the required that cover? they must Co.J. 

policy. Clause 8 provided Court of Appeal, the Master of seek either an all risks policy or For the underwriter; Robert 

. . the assured's right of re- the Rolls and Lord Justice Kerr some other appropriate form of Alexander QC and Michael Dean 

cavery sfotil not be prejudiced said that the Mandarin Star was cover. 01 QC ( Clyde andcS)^^ 

by the fact than toe. loss may wrong. _ _ a- an alternative ^ ^ 


cast into that special Mm bo re should be dismissed, 
served for wrongly decided Lord DinWV T^ 


kings, princes, and people." H?f-P <sr L I to a dishonest misappropriation of 

The Institute Cargo Clause* taking by the shipowner. shipowner. If can 


TTie standard Lloyd’s SG 
policy did not cover wrongful 
misappropriation of cargo by a 


oy tne tact man me toss may wrong. as an alternative to hie mat. 

have been attributable to toe The text books supported what submission fclrt^k ctotwied 


QC (Clyde end Co ). 

By Rachel JDavtes 
; • Barrister 
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EEC tackles Its 
Mediterranean 
problem. Page 29 


WALL STREET 

The mixed 
blessing of 
cheaper oil 

BACK FROM their long weekend. New 
York stock investors had to face the im- 
plications of several economic develop- 
ments on the domestic and international 
fronts. The prospect of reducing infla- 
tion in the U.S. was seen to be enhanced 
by the cut in oil prices by Nigeria and 
the possibility of similar moves by the 
Arab members of Opec. 

Optimism regarding inflation was fur- 
ther encouraged by the latest estimates 
of U.S. gross national product published 
by the Commerce Department, which in- 
dicated an upward revision of earlier da- 
ta. The Department's report also showed 
that prices in the final quarter of last 
year were rising at a slower rate than in 
the previous three months. 

But the oil stocks fell sharply as ana- 
lysts calculated the reduction in profits 
.likely to follow price cuts. This de- 
pressed the Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age which by 2pm was 7.39 lower at 
1,085.43 In fairly active trading. At the 
dose it was down 12.42 at 1,080.40. 

Amoftg the hardest hit of the oil ma- 
jors were Exxon, S% down by midses- 
sion at 28%; Atlantic Richfield, S2% off at 
42%; and Getty Oil, $2% lower at 53. Sell- 


ing of oil stocks increased slightly fol- 
lowing a report that a Saudi newspaper 
had disclosed agreement by the Gulf 
states to cut crude by between $5.50 and 
$7 a barrel. 

But other industrial stocks were in 
two minds how to take the trend. The 
battered airline sector - where fuel costs 
are a major factor - moved higher. 

Bond prices rose smartly, reflecting 
investors' hopes that the fall in inflation 
disclosed in the latest report on prices 
from the Commerce Department would 
be further stimulated by cuts in world 
oil prices. Major institutional investors 
began to buy some longer-maturing 
stocks, a dear indication that they take 
a slightly more positive view of the out- 
look for domestic inflation. 

Gains ranged to around one point at 
the longer end of the list, with the 
benchmark 10% of 2012 that much better 
at 97% by one stage. Dealers commented 
yesterday brought a “modest in crease" 
in demand for five to seven-year Treas- 
ury securities, “the first time in a long 
while". 

Shorter maturities continued to find 
support but gains were usually under 
one point 

Alk> pushing the credit markets for- 
ward was a fall in the Federal Funds 
rate from an average of 8.42 per cent on 
Friday, the last trading day, to 8% per 
cent midway through yesterday’s ses- 
sion. The Federal Reserve arranged an 
unusually large $2bn in customer repur- 
chase agreements at that level. 

Yields on Treasury bills slipped lower, 
with the 91-day bills at 7.89/85 per cent 
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compared with 7.98/94 per cent before 
the weekend, and the six-month bills 
down from 8.13/09 per cent to 8.06/02 per 
cent 

The markets were in buoyant mood, 
with dealers noting that the evidence of 
falling inflation would help Mr Volcker 
to cut no minal interest rates. 

From the market standpoint this 
would bring buyers in for the long-dated 
securities. 

As the time drew near for this week’s 
auction of Treasury bills, market dealers 
were estimating that the $12.4bn auction 
would produce yields of about 7.85/90 
per cent on the three-month and 8.00/05 
per cent on the six-month bills. 

A sharp downward trend in Toronto 
was extended yesterday as oil price con- 
cern dominated. Mr David McLeish of 
Walwyn Stodgell Cochran Murray said 
this was hurting not only the oil issues 
themselves but also the banks because 
of their international loans and expo- 
sure to the Canadian oil companies. 

Golds also plunged with the bullion 
price, while in Montreal only the media 
sector showed any real resilience to the 
slide. 


EUROPE 

Rates trend 
aids firm 
undertone 


THE TREND in short-term interest 
rates continued on the soft side in many 
centres yesterday, but on the bourses 
profit-takers often managed to gain the 
upper hand after widespread gains in 
stock values on Monday. 

Frankfurt was a case in point Profes- 
sional operators moved in to sell, pulling 
the Commerzbank index 5.3 bade from 
its nearfouryear high to stand at 790. 
None the less, dealers described the un- 
derlying tendency as positive, and car- 
makers were one sector which contin- 
ued to show strength. 

Money market dealers said the Bun- 
desbank seemed to have condoned a 
sharp drop in domestic market rates as 
an alternative to a pre-election cut in the 
discount or Lombard rates. Over the last 
10 days call money has settled a half- 
point below Lombard at around 5% per 
cent 

Domestic bond prices were narrowly 
mixed after a sluggish session, and the 
central bank sold DM 9.7m of public pa- 
per against the previous day's DM 67.1m 
worth. 

Dealers in Zurich noted a favourable 
interest rate outlook as an incentive to 
the continued rise in stock values and 
trading volume. Banks, too, were far 
voured, with the registered shares 
sought because of yield considerations. 

Winterthur, in insurances, finished 
with gains pared to SwFr 2,100 after 
SwFr 2,200, still up from SwFr 2,075. 

A further fall in French call money to 
12 lx /i* per cent, leaving it a quarter-point 
below the level on which it ended last 
week, heartened Paris stocks. Advances 
had a two-to-one lead on declines. 

Vehicles were strong despite labour 
unrest in the industry. Peugeot added 
FFr 5 to FFr 142.50 and Valeo FFr 3 to 
FFr239. 

Late demand in Milan had its effect 
mainly in after-hours dealings, and the 
official close showed prices mixed. Rat 
by that stage off L10 at L2.351 but 
reached as high as L2.450 later on expec- 
tations of a capital operation. 

Yields on three-month Italian Treasu- 
ry bills came back 44 basis points at the 
second February auction to 17.76 per 
cent, but six find 12-month bills re- 
mained unchanged. 

A rally in Brussels was led by holding 
company stocks: Sotiete Gene rale was 
BFr 52 ahead at BFr 1,408 on its plans to 
expand capital, Bruxelles Lambert BFr 
14 ai BFr 1,670 and Sofina BFr 25 to BFr 
4,050. 

In otherwise depressed oils, Petrofma 
managed a BFr 15 improvement to BFr 
4,705. 

Royal Dutch suffered in Amsterdam, 
off FI 2.90 at FI 96.70, but no clear trend 
emerged overall. ABN featured with a FI 
6.50 gain at FI 325 while KLM put on FI 
2.80 to FI 158.50. 

Trading continued heavily in Stock- 
holm and stocks firmed further. Alfa-La- 
val soared SKr 25 to SKr 430 and Asea 
SKr 38 to SKr 500. Copenhagen came to 
life, with banks notably strong. Privat- 
banken added DKr 20 to DKr 225 and 
Danske Bank DKr 9.80 to DKr 248. 

Madrid began its trading week with 
another downward drift, although con- 
struction leader Dragados firmed a pese- 
ta to Pta 121. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Quiet easing 

A BULLION price which contracted 
through the day left Johannesburg golds 
quietly easier. Heavyweight Western 
Holdings was R2.50 off at R64.50. 

In mining financials. Amgold dropped 
R2-5 to R 139.7 5 and De Beers 20 cents 
to R8.35, while elsewhere Impala Plati- 
num held at R10.50 after interim results. 


FAR EAST 

Carbon copy 
day as 
Tokyo fades 

A REPLICA of Monday’s trading pattern 
in Tokyo yesterday left international 
populars again sharply weaker but min- 
ing and electric power issues displaying 
some strength. Still in the forefront of 
investors' concerns were the effects of 
lower world oil prices and the swelling 
levels of margin debt on the Japanese 
stock exchanges. 

Figures released yesterday showed 
the outstanding balance of margin buy- 
ing positions in Tokyo, Osaka and Nag- 
oya above two trillion (million million) 
yen for the first time by the end of last 
week, despite the sell-off in blue chips 
which had set in by Thursday. 

A rise on the week of Y32.4bn took the 
sum unpaid to a record Y2,026.9bn 
($8.72bn), pushed upward mainly by a 
consequent move into low-priced specu- 
latives such as the gold mines, paper 
pulps and shipping lines. 

One of these, Japan Line, was volume 
leader yesterday on a subdued 17.82m 
shares, providing a further Y10 advance 
to Y245. It was followed by Tokyu Cor- 
poration up Y3 at Y282, and Sumitomo 
Metal Minin g, Y20 ahead at Y1.570. 

But the extent of blue chip losses was 
acutely reflected in the Nikkei-Dow 
Jones market average, off 69.11 at 
7,918.16 for a four-day setback of 227 .25. 
The stock exchange index was 3.17 
weaker at 579.00, but volume overall 
reached only some 300m units, down 
from Monday’s moderate 350m. 

Vehicle issues crumbled, partly on ru- 
mours that an influential domestic spec- 
ulator may have started selling. Honda, 
which also suffered from news of low 
ILS. output, lost Y21 to Y850 and Nissan 
Yll to Y716. 

Traders were anxious to rid them- 
selves of holdings in oils. Nippon Oil slid 
Y50 to Y940 and Mitsubishi Oil Y13 to 
Y353. 

Government bond prices relinquished 
morning gains in thin trading, with bro- 


kers identifying national and regional 
commercial banks as among the sellers. 

Ahead of the Hong Kong budget 
speech today, stocks there found selec- 
tive support in cautious trading, leaving 
the Hang Seng index 6.70 up at 990.52. 
Overseas institutions were responsible 
for much of the buying, brokers said. 

Trading houses generally moved low- 
er. with losses of 10 cents for Swire Pa- 
cific A at HKS11.B0 and for Jardine Ma- 
theson at HKS15. Banks were more resi- 
lient, and Hongkong. Bank finished five 
cents up at HK$9 and Wing Lung 50 
cents higher at HKS49. 

An easier opening in Singapore was 
corrected by the close to leave the 
Straits Times industrial index a bare 
0.07 off at 808.86. Banks were weaker 
but other sectors mixed. 

United International Securities, an in- 
vestment trust which was the day's most 
active, rose 15 cents to SSI .38 on im- 
proved results for the company itself but 
a sharp erosion of earnings by the group 
as a whole. 



AUSTRALIA 


Industrials low 

IT WAS the turn of the industrials in 
Sydney yesterday to suffer from pre- 
election nerves, as a sharp turnround in 
gold-related mines lifted the resource 
sector which had been severely de- 
pressed on Monday. 

Hie golds benefited from a steady bul- 
lion trend, but base metal heavyweights 
were also favoured by bargain-hunters. 
GMK rose 20 cents to AS12.40, Peko 16 
cents to AS6.36 and Western Mining se- 
ven cents to AJ3.72. 


LONDON 

Industrials 

resist 

pound’s push 

GROWING fears that Nigeria's oil price 
cut might provoke a price war among 
world producers again dominated senti- 
ment on London financial markets yes- 
terday. Sterling weakened further 
against major currencies and govern- 
ment stocks followed. Equity markets, 
however - although inhibited by these 
uncertainties and a continuing shortage 
of funds - put on another resilient per- 
formance on the view that lower oil 
prices would benefit UK manufacturing 
industry. 

British funds were especially vulner- 
able to nervous offerings. Trading condi- 
tions were thin and quotations at the 
longer end were soon showing losses ex- 
tending to 1% points but a modest rally 
developed in the afternoon to leave 
some quotations a quarter above the 
worst Shorter maturities also staged a 
small recovery to close a maximum ¥« 
down after %. 

Oils sustained another sharp setback. 
BP fell lOp more to 302p and Lasmo 12p 
to 250p. 

Le adin g industrials made a cautious 
start in the absence of a guide from Wall 
Street The slightly lower values tempt- 
ed buyers and losses of a few pence or so 
were soon regained. Interest subse- 
quently faltered but the final tone was 
still steady to firm. The FT Industrial 
Ordinary index closed 2.2 down at 642.4. 

A gentle downward drift in South Afri- 
can golds developed into a full-scale 
slide during hectic afternoon trading, af- 
ter a sudden near- $20 decline by bullion 
at around the opening of UjS. markets. 

Among the heaviest losers, Harte- 
beest showed a £3% fall to £51%. Selling 
of South African financials was persist 
ent but less severe, while their London 
counterparts steadied after hours. Aus- 
tralians were hit by the downturn in 
metal prices. 
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We demand 
more from 
our people, so 
we can give 
more to you. 


A: Nar.or.Si Australia Bank we demand 
a lot from oux people. Professional 
expertise, a competitive outlook and 
an attitude of personal attention to our 
clients and their business. Add to this 
our US$20 billion assetbase and the 
result is a bank with a great deal to 
offer, both onshore and offshore. 

If you require Eurocurrency loans, 
foreign exchange dealings, Sterling 
money market operations, finance 
and acceptance facilities or inter- : 
national trade finance, we’ve a lot to 
offer. To find out how much.- just 
contact us at the address below'. You 
can be sure we’11 take your business 
personally. 

London Office: ' . . 

6 -£ Token!-, o use Yard. 

London. EC2R7AJ 
Telephone : (C i) £03 EOT 0 
Head Office; 

500 Bo ink a- Street Melbourne.; 

Vic. 5000. Australia 


National 
Australia 
1 %LBank 
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Do you want to reach the top international financial 
speriaBsts in European industry? 

In mid 1982. the Financial Times. The Economist and 
Euromoney commissioned Research Services Ltd. to conduct a 
study amongst these senior international financial specialists in 
order to discover what they read. 

The published report is now available, and the results 
show that the publication most widely read by this prime target 
group was the Financial Times. By comparison, the table bdow 
shows the readerrtiip figures for some of (lie other 40 publications 
that were covered by the research. 


For more information about this research, or the position 
of the EX in the European market dace, please contact your local 
Financial Times representative or the Market Research 
Department of the Financial Times. 
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Sales figures are unatttciaL Yearly Ngns ana lows rafted the 
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trading day Where a spin or stock drvuSend amounung 10 2S 
per cam or more has been paid, the year's hegh-tow range and 
dnnOend are aiown for the new stock only Unless otherwise 
noted, raies or (huKtends e/e annual disbursements cased on 
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a— dividend also enralsl b-amuaf rate of dividend plus 
stock dividend. c-touidaiKig diwdend. cJd-caBed. d-new yearly 
lour eMlhndend declared or paid m piecedng 12 months g-<6- 
indend in Cartadran lunds. suOfacl 1o ISVi non-residence lax. I- 
duridand declared after spht-up or slock dividend, i-dividand 
paid ihisyBar.omtned. deferred or no aciion takan at latest di- 
vidend meermg k-avider.o declared or paid this year, an accu- 
mulative issue with a hoc ends *i arrears rt-new issue in the 
past E2 weeks. The htgh-tow range begins with the start ol tra- 
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declared or paid tn preceding 12 months, plus slock c&vidend. 
v-s7ock- spin Dividends begins with dale of spin si a- sales, i— 
di.Kfeno paid in slock m preceding 12 months, estimated cash 
value on er-dhridend or av-disiPbutior dare u-new yearty high, 
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organised under me Banlrupicy Act or securities assumed by 
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Eton Tbate 234. -24 

Gi titan lib — _ 185 

Gofl Cauda 134. -4 

GiAttota Hat. IBS 

Hawk Sid Cw 15V. - V 

Hudson Bay Mag 21*. -V 

Hudson'. Bay 21Vk 

Husky n aw - V 


Herts I Spencer 
■tawoyfoi g -.... 
■» ■ • - ■ ■" 

PtWyif MMS ^ 

MM 

Mosif Cop 

HWL Sn Pradt A 
Rwanda Mines .. 


M* Tehran 

DakwaodPW 

Pnifc tapper 

Ps ncmi ti nn Pa 

Patina 

Placer Dm ..... 

Potwt CwpCra 

EkntocSkga 

Ranger Od 

RaadStabanA 

Ra Aigoa 

Boyd Bank 

hark Tmstta A 

Sctptra Res 

Seagram 

SMI Can A.... 

Staled Can A 

TwAB 

Texaco (Canada]. 

Tho mso n Nana A.— 
Tam On Bank .. 

TiancAa A 

Trans. Can. Pipe 

Wafer (H) Rra . 

Wesuasi Trans 
Wastoa (God) 


[DENMARK 


Aarhum Olio 380 

Andolsbnnken .. 233 
Beltica Skand. .' 420 
CopHandolaMnR 243.4 

D. SukXerlab 434 

Danako Bank Z4B 

East AMBtlB 103J 

Forendo Brygg.... 6B6 
Forondo Damp .. 180 

GNTHIOg 190 

I.S.S.B- 297.4 

Jyoko EM»nK 3602 

Novo Ind 2150 

Prlvatbankan ..... 225 
RrovinttunKon... 18S.6 
Smidtti <F.I_> . ... 190 
Sophua Derend .. 617 
Super ior . 123 

FRANCE 

Feb. 22 Price ' 

Fra. . 

Empmnt 19712,110 

Cmorunt 7% 19759,100 

ONE 4* 2,995 

AlrUquIde ■ 425.0 

BIG 437 

Bouyguas -739 

B8N Gorvala 1,382 

CIT Alcatel «J0 

Carrefeur ......... 1.365 

OubMedlL, ...... 525 

Cf*0 453 

Cle Bancaira 319 

Collmeg ; 140 

Creunot Loire «... 56.3 

Dartv 754 

Dumez. 1,04® 

Eaux Ida Gen) ..- 257.9 
El f.- Aquitaine.. 112.0 
Gan. Occidental. 428.0 

I metal 51 t 

Lafarge -Coppe* . 255.9i 

L'Oreal 1,159 . 

Leg rand 1,710 

Mniaonn Phanix.. 372 

Matra 1,180 

Michelln B 770 

Midi iCIei 705 • 

Moot Hennaaatr... 839 

Moulinex 79.5 

Nerd Eat. 57.3 

Pernod Rlcard.... 452.0. 

Perrier 260.0 

Petrolea iFrq.).... 136.5 

Peugeot-SA 142.5 

Poclaln 96.0 

Pnntempa Au 114.0 

Radiotoon 535,5 

Redoute .. .. 885 

Routed- Utiaf_... 26I.S 

Schneider 97.7 

Sefimeg 1B0.0 

Skin RoMignot. .. 725 
Telemech Elect. 932 
Tltempaon iCSFi. 190,0 
Valeo 239 

GERMANY 

Feb. 22 [ Price 1 

Dm. 


[NETHERLANDS 


[AUSTRALIA 


, Price ' + or 
! Fla. — 


Price + or 
AubL % — 


JAPAN (continued) 


price + or 
Ytn — 


ACF Holding 

Ahold 

AKZO 

ABN 

AMEV 

AMRO 

Breda ro Cart-... 
Boekalia West ... 
Buhrmann-Tet... 

Caland Hide 

Elsevier NDU ... 

Ennia 

Euro Comm Tat 
Qiat. -Brocades 

Hein a ken 

Hoogovens 

Hunter Douglas . 

Int Muller 

KLM 

Naadan 

Nat Ned can 

Ned Cred Bank... 
Ned Mid Bank ... 

Ned Lloyd 

OoGnntan . .. 
OmmereniVani... 

Fakhoed 

Philipn 

Rijn Schelde 

Robeco 

Rodamco 

Rolinco 

Rorsnto 

Royal Dutch 

Stavenburga ... . 
Tokyo Pac Hg 

Unilever 

Viking Re 

Vmr Stork 

VNU 

Wait Utr Bank . 


NORWAY 


Bergena Bank.. 
Borragaard- . 

Christiana 

Creditbank. 

Elkem 

Norsk Data 

Norsk Hydro. ... 
Storebrand .. .. 



AN2 Croup 

AcrowAuat . .. 

A.OJ. 

Ampol Pet . . 
Assoc. Pulp Pap 
AuaL Cons. Ind... 
AusL Cuarant ... 
AusL Hal. indt... 

Auat. Pacer 

Bond Hldgs 

Boral 

Bougonville 

Brambles Inda ... 

Bridge Oil 

HHP 

CRA 

CSR 

Carlton A Utd... 

Cast in in aine Tya 

Coles >G.J.i 

Comaico. . . 
Consolidated Pet 

Contain 

Dunlop 

EJ2. Inda 

Elders IXL 

Energy Rea 
Gen. Prep. Trust 

Griffin Coal 

HardieiJ.) 

Hartogen Energy 
HeraldWy Times 

ICf Aust- 

Jimbalana rtklp 
Kia Ora Gold . 

Lend Lease - 

Leonard Oil- 

yiu 

Mayno tikiess...., 
Meekatharre..... 

Myer Emp 

Net. Auo. Bk.... 

News 

Nicholas Kiwi-.. 
North Bkn Hill ... 

Oakbrldge 

Otter Expl 

Pancon 

Pioneer Co 

ReckittA Co l man 

Repco 

Santos 

Smttn -Hi 

Southland Min'g 

Spargos Expl 

Thas. Natwide — 

Tooth 

UMAL Cons 

Vamgas 

Western Mining.. 

Westpac 

Woodslde Patrol 

Wool worths. 

Wormald Inti .... 


AUSTRIA 


Feb. 22 Price + or 
% — 


Creditanstalt.... 210 ' * 1 

Ooasser 191 ' —1 

Interunfall 365 —5 

Landerbank. .... ' 204 ' + 1 
Perimoosar . ’ 263 . . 

Steyr Daimler. .. 148 . —1 

Veitscher Mag 176 «-! 


BELGIUM/LUXB4BOURG 


Price - + or 
Frs. — 


ARB ED 

Banq Int A Lux 

Bekaert B 

Cimont BR ... 

Cocker ill 

Delhaize 

EBES 

Electrobel 

Faenquo Nat... 

C.B. Inno 

G8L -Brux' . .. 

Gavaert 

Hoboken 

Intercom . . .. 
Kredietbank . . 

Pan Hldgs 

Petrofma 

Royale Beige . 
Soc Can. Banq. 
5oc Gen Beige 

Sofma - ... 

SoTvay - . 

Traction Elect.. 
UCB - . 

VielieMont . 


AEG-TeleF 

Allianz Vers. 

BASF 

BAYER 

Bayer-Hypo - 

Beyer-Vereln 

BHF-Bank- 

BMW 

Brown Boverl 

Commerzbank ... 

Conti Gumml 

Daimler Benz- . . 

Degusaa 

Oemag 

D'sehe Babcock 
Deutsche Bank... 
Dread nor Bank... 

GHH 

Hochtief 

Koechst 

Hoeach 

Holzmann iP> 

Horten 

Kail und Salz 

Karstadt 

Kau fhof 

KHD 

Kioeckner 

Kruop 

Linde 

Lufthansa 

MAN 

Mannesman 

MereedesHId . .. 
Metal Igesell . 
Muench Rueeh— ' 

Praussag 

Rhein West Elect 

Rosenthal 

Sobering 

Slemen 

Thysaett- 

Varta ■ 

Veba 

V.E.W 

Ve rein -West 

Volkswagen 


2B.6 
, 516 
. 127.7 
. 124.7 
.' 260.5 
209 I 
.. 220 
272.7' 
21B 

130.6 

. 773 

: 414 
. 261.5 
. 152 
152 . 

269.1 
141.3. 

1S7JM 
476 
12B . 

35 - 
497 • 

125.5 
167 . 
206 - 
205 : 

214.5 
32.5 
60 

323 
' 90.5 

135.5 

146.7 
369 
246 

* 77B 
- 215 . 
195 : 
280 
311 ' 

275.2 
60.8 

■ 178 

144.8 
125 
289 
174.1 


+ 12 

+ *- 0 Bco Bilbao 

+A Boo Central . .. 

Bco Exterior ... 

BcoHlspano ... 

Bco Santander 
4 or Bco Vizcaya . .. 

— Dragadoa - .. .. 

Hidrola 

—0.4 Iberduero 

+6 Petroieos 

- U Telefonica 

— 1.3 ■■ ■ — ■ — 


SWEDEN 

Feb. 22 


Banca Com'te.... 
Baste g i IRBS- . 

Cent rale 

Credito Varenno 

Flat 

Flnsider. 

Generali iAsslc>.. 

Invest 

ItaJcement ....< 
Montedison . .. 
Olivetti .. .. 

Pirelli Co 

Pirell Spa 

Snla Viscosa.... 

Toro Asaic 

do. Prof 


AGA 

Alfa Laval _... 

ASEA iFreel 

Astra (Freei.. 1 

A-tas ■ Copco)... ... 

Bollden - 

Cardo i Free). 

Cellulose 

Electrolux B. ...... 

Ericsson 

Esoelte iFree) 

Fagersta 

Portia (Freei 

Mo ooh Dorn 

Saab Scania 

Sandvik B (Free) 

Skendla... 

Skan Enakllda. 

SKF B . . . - 

St Kooparberg .. 
Sven Handelsbn.' 
Swedish Match- 
Volvo ■ (Free 


SWITZERLAND 


Alusulese 640 

Bank Leu 4.050 

Brown Boveri 1,090 

Clba Geigy 1.860 

dOiPartCertsi 1.460 

Credit Suisse 2,005 

Eiektrowatt • 2.770 

Fischer >Geoi ••• 535 

Cenevoise 3,850 

Hoff Roche PtCts 81,750 
Hoff Roche 110 8,175 
Jacob Suehard . 5.850 

Jelmoli 1,650 

Lcuidis A Gyr 1,040 

Nestle. 3,990 

OorBuehrle 1.320 

Pirelli 249 

Sandoz iBi 5,000 

Sandoz iPtCts> . 802 

Behind leriPt.Ctsi 360 

Swissair 790 

Swiss Bank 323 

Swiss Reinsca .... 7,425 
Swiss Volksbk. .. 1.300 

Union Bank 3,235 

Winterthur 2.900 

Zunch Ins. . 17,600 


“ | HONG KONG 


Feb. 22 I Price + or 
-H.K.S- — 

Bank East Asia.. 30.75 — OJK 

Carrian Invest....' 0.87 

Cheung Kong- .. 9.85 .. . . 

China Light- 14.8 —0.2 

Hang Lung Devel-, 2.B5 

Hang Sang Bank 55.0 . . .. 

HK Electric- 5.45 +0.1 

Hk kowloon Wh! 3.5 +0.1 

HK Land 4.40 .. 

HK Shanghai Bk. 9 +0.B 

Hk Telephone. . 33 -0.IS 

Hutchison Wpa.. 13.7 
Jardine Math .. .. 15 — 0.1 

New World Dev.. 3.55 . .. 
Orient O'seas.. .. 2.4 +0.05 

O' Seas Trust Bk. 4.7 +O.OB 

SHK Props 6.75 +0.0* 

Swire Pac A. . .. 11.9 —0.1 

Wheel' k Mard A.. 3.77 +O.OS 

WheekjekM'tima 2.00 

World inL Hold's.- 1.64 -0.12 


Konishiroku.. . 891 

Kubota 321 

Kumagla 37 < 

Kyoto Ceramic... 4,250 
M*cda Const .. 517 

Maklno Milling . 740 

Kakita 755 

Marubeni 280 

Marudai 5fi0 

Mann . . _ ... 881 

MCI .. . . 1.130 

M'ta Elec Works. 542 
M'blshl Bank .. 500 

M'bimhi Corp ' 500 

M'blshl Elect 345 

M'blshl Estate ... 452 

MNI • 208 

Mitsui Co 383 

Mitsui EsL. 743 

MitSUkOlhi 346 

NGK Insulators . 491 

Nihon Cement. 186 
Nippon Denso.. 1,170 
Nippon Elect .... 890 

Nippon Express.. 189 
Nippon Gakkl.. .. 6ZB 
Nippon Kokan.... 132 

Nippon Oil 940 - 

Nippon Seiko .. .. 390 
Nippon Shim pan 792 . 

Nippon steel 148 

Nippon 3UIBBH.... 277 • 

NTV 4,150 

Nippon VuHfl .. 255 

Nissan Motor 716 

XiEShm Flour -...■ 336 • 
NiMrtnn Steel .. .. 140 

Nomura. 62 1 

Olympus 1,000 . 

Omro Teteisl 960 

Oriant Leasing. 2,660 

Pioneer... - 2,140 

Renown 601 

Ricoh 639 

Sankyo 785 

Sanya Elect 425 

Sapporo 256 

Sekisui Prefab ... 640 

Seven-Eleven .. 6,750 

Sharp 1,110 

Shimadzu 450 

Shionogi 855 

Shise'go 936 

Sony 3,110 

Stanley. 430 

S'tomo Elect .. .. 479 
S'tomo Marine .. 217 

Taihel Metal ... . 150 

Talhel Dengyo ... 453 
Taisel Corp. 230 . 

Taishe pharm . .. 615 

Takeda ' 831 

TDK 4.100 

Teijin.. . ... 232 

Telkoku OH . . 725 
Tokio Marine . ... 486 

TBS 499 

Tokyo Elect.Pw.. 1.170 
Tokyo Gas .. .. 129 

Tokyo Sanyo 415 

Tokyo Sty Is 802 . 

Tokyo Corp i 288 • 

Toppan Print .' 498 

Toray 842 

Toshiba .... . .1 297 . 

TOTO 463 

Topo Seikan 475 

Toyota Motor 952 

Victor 1,850 - 

Wacoal 665 

Yamaha .. 545 

Yamanouchi.. . 1,290 

Yamasaki 517 

Yanuda Fire . .. 236 

Yokogawa Bdge. 40S 


SINGAPORE 


Price or 


I JAPAN 


Ajinomoto. 

Alps Electrc 

Amada 

Aaahi Chem- ... 

Asa hi Glass 

Bridgestone 

Canon 

Casio Comp 

Chugai Pham.... 

Citizen 

Oalel 

Oat Nippon Ptg- 
Daiwa House ... 

Ebara 

Eisai 

Fan uc. 

Fuji Bank 

Fuji Film 

Fujisawa 

Fujitsu 

Green Cross 

Hasegawa 

HaiwaReal EsL 

Hitachi 

Hitachi Credit.. 

Honda 

House Food 


' Price + or 
• Yen — 


Bou stead Bird .... 
Cold Storage ..... 

DBS 

Fraser A Weave .. 

Gcnting- 

Haw Par . 

Inchcapo Bhd .... 
Malay Banking... 

Malay Brow 

ocbc 

&me Darby 

Straits St'mihip. 
Straits Trading... 
UOB 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Price I + or 
Rand , — 


Abercom 

AEACI 

Anglo Am. Coal .. 

Anglo Am 

Anglo Am Gold... 1 
Barclays Bank.... 

Barlow Rand 

Buff els 

CNA invest 

Currie Fmanea .. 

De Bears. 

Drlefontein - 

FSQeduld 

Gold Fields SA. ... 
Highveild Steel... 

Nodbank 

OK Bazaars 

Protea Hldgs .... 

Rembrandt - 

Rennies 

Ruatenburg 

Sage Mldg ... 

SA Brews 

Smith 

TongaatHuletts.. 
Unlsec 


AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSING PRICES 


1? Memb F/ Sb 

HigS Low Start Dn N E HXbHiga 

Continued (ram Page 27 
R-fl-R 


»'«t 
Ouse An. 
Lm Quote Osm 


15 i 

«% 

RM 

n 54140 21 

29 

’ft 

13 % 

Iff? 

-k 

Hk 


RfcTV 

11 

BG 

1114 % 

141 ? 

14 % 

+ % 

8 k 

3 % 

WAS El 


12 

fii* 

ft 

ft 


Rk 

4 

nsc 


96 

6 k 

6 k 

ft 

-k 

1 «k 

6 k 

Pic 

48329 

78 

1)15 

■«% 


+ % 

14 % 

Bk 

ton 

120 9 X 

13 

13 k 

13 k 

13 k 


c% 

11 

RnenE, 

280 7 38 

55 

39 % 

371 ? 

32 % 

- 2 k 

24 % 

»ft 

RsiKOg 

72 30 32 

160 

24 k 

2 ft 

ZT, 

-k 


lOy s 

n ; 5 

23\ in, 
40 24J 4 

71. V. 


50 34 41j 

JOU 43 10 40 71- 
ami 123 u3« 


^ 71, -H 

22H -« 


24 J, 

REkw 

2 40 * 68 <3 

J 

3 M, 

35 % 

051 ; 

T% 

V. 

fhiftcT 

27 

25 

7 k 

9 • 

7 k 


9-16 



21 

ft 

ft 

ft 


- 1 . 

flevrs 


9 

ft 

ft 

ft 

-k 

B* 


72 52 15 

34 

14 

' 3 % 

' 3 % 

-k 

5 % 

fiopivo 

40 3 6 17 

5 

1 ft 

11 

11 % 

«■% 

ift 

n«vi 4 

9 

U 10 2 ft 

23 % 

2 ft 

* 1 ? 

1 % 

Hem 

*4 

IIS 


ft 

2 k 

-k 

15 k 

BowB 

9 

: 7 SQ w 

29 % 

30 

-1 

3 k 

HesPsc 

11 

11 

7 k 

7 k 

7 % 

-% 

ft 

Rert/'W 

22 

72 

41 , 

4 

ft 


ft 

H*«IP 

12 9 21 

101 

UlJI? 

13 -'| 

13 k 

+ % 

2 

BdiTC 

» 

3 

3 

3 

3 



Fir 7 6 5>j bl? -I 

1 50 IS Xi, 36 36-1 

5 9 2!, S'* 21, 

36 *4 Si 

1 42 27 34 23S, 231? 2 P, +1% 

13 7 51 2 181? IB 1 , Iff* 

£2 3i { 3^ 31, -I, 

2 3 3 3 -1, 

36a 29 8 1 u19 « S +1, 

4 T. 2% 2%. 

44 18 13 48 HI, 24 341,-1, 


un, 31, 
ff= h 
3 

13H 

tig 9 

3% ft 
Bl. SS 
78 5ffj 
2W, 151, 

381. 
23 1C; 

39 2&s 

331, 19 

3 

SI, 3% 

3% 

4S, a, 

23J. Si, 

R § 

aii Vi 
==% BJ, 
Xlj Iff] 
53 37 

KP, 3k 
1CJ 

Iff, 31* 

71* 2V 
•s » 

ft 

3i% 

H s 

iff? ii 
11L ff? 


PpDfl 

50 16 12 

24 

14 

13% 

U% -k 

n*«n) 

84 16 33 

s-s 

90 

-s 

4fi 

45k 

45% 


17 

12 

6>.- 

6k 

ft 

£*W 

» 11 

10 

ft 

ft 

ft -% 

SSP 


1 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Sm 

7 

198 

ft 

8 

ft -k 

Seten 

40 3GB 

30 

Ift 

Hk 

Hk -% 

SCarto 

15*48 8 

8 

3k 

3% 

3k -k 

SDgo 

of 90 12 

1 

7% 

7% 

7% +k 

5000 

pf9 6J 13 

?2M 77k 

77k 

77% -% 

SDgo 

pt2«? 13 

a 

«% 

19% 

19% + % 


1*4 65 13 
PI268 13 
irars 12 
240 728 


3®I 

31 31 +1, 


S XBW 

20 

28 

ft 

ft 

ft 


Swnd 

B .15 35 10 

3 

41? 

*k 

*k 

+ k 

Seuid 

A 2046 10 

1 

ft 

ft 

ft 

-k 

seta 

50 25 13 

21 

20% 

20 

20 

-k 

Sdirad 

20 14 11 

63 

ilia 

14% 

'ft 

+ k 

Gdwra 

.40 39 3 

2 

«k 

Iff? 

10k 


SoMgl 

10 4TJB2 u2B% 25k 

2ft-2k 


SiSLsfl 

n 18 

7E 

2ft 

23 

23k 

-% 

Scom 

25 .8 2 

10 

30k 

30 

30 

-k 

ScurS 

0 

rl00043 

42 

43 

-3k 

SecCap 

10 

121 

9k 

ff 

9% 

-k 

SaePro 

S 

St 

7 

ft 

7 

-k 

Seen 


208 

7% 

ft 

ft 

-k 

Sanudi 

.101 14 

92 

r% 

ft 

7 

-% 

SrwisCO 

44 46 9 

5 

9% 

ft 

9%. 


Sow 

22 

23 

13=, 

13% 

7ft 

+ k 

Sevoir 

10 

17 

6% 

ft 

ft 

+ k 


J0 1.7 12 I a 1 ? a>? -L 

.158 22 21 16 P* ff 2 6s, + 1, 

58 3H 31, 31+ 

.Wi 13 31 ZP, 23% 23% -L 

80 4 3 10 55 U1& 18 1B1, +1? 

74 1TJ, 11 111, t 1* 


12 Month 

Higli liw 

«, n. 


Iff, er, 

81. 6h 
Vi EIj 

10 7 

n 1 , n, 

341, 251* 

131, 9'j 

3F, iS 

201, 141? 

631* 45* 

B11? 57 

3 Hi 

'I* 3 : J 

9i 

19 % ff, 

41, 21, 

13 ff? 

19 4^ 

Sff, iff? 

10 

71j 21, 

13i 71. 

1SL ff, 

1, 3-16 

7 31, 

ff* V 

171, 131? 


151, IP. 

e? a 
IB 71? 
’Pi 

101, 7\ 

211? ii* 
ff? I* 
11 21, 

10 ff? 
ff? T* 
Iff, 5* 
31 13>, 

71, H, 

? a 


« R, 
11^ 6 
481? 131, 

15H a, 

341, 11% 

Iff? 7% 

S a* 

? 35, 
17% 

361? 131? 
S 3 
Eff, is, 
13^ S 
90 3812 

», iw, 

13% 
»» ff, 
Hi? ^ 
2B, 17% 
13% 4 
7H ff» 

111] 35, 

5% % 

th •* 
Ok 01k 


43 

6Se B86 
cfiC 12 
enoa n 

CMOS it 

efi » 12 
POST 11 
pf 1 45 11 
BC30 11. 
pf22i 11 
pTEB 12 
P1896 12 
«C 

47 

d i ii 
,14 7 12 

r» 3 4 is 

06 B 

BOD 15 11 
£8 


F/ Sis 

ON Yld E IDO-. High 
20288 6 71, 

30 15 SO 130 20k 
9 7’. 

2 S 65 « 4 & 

132 65, 
247 Bl; 

43 ICS 2k 
JSe 8 8 6 13 10 

C 12 IB tr. 

06 11 U Jk 
08 ii 1 8'.? 

» 12 ii 10k 
152 11 ?500 33k 

45 ii 25 ir, 
3CM1. 6 «S? 

:2i II 4 is-. 
'58 12 2 85 ' 

196 12 £ 73 

£ 62 3 

47 1M i, 
i II 4 9 

1 14 7 12 189 UPO 

10 24 IS 56 4^ 

08 9 65 T, 

132 IE? 
90b 1 5 11 58 561, 

£8 81 utC* 

78 7 

21 15 3k 

56 38 9 >8 15 

It 23 J, 


33 87 7k 

pH BO 13 25 l+k 

8 14 Cj 

«0 35 1G £ it:, 
349 p, 
48 47 9 97 iCk 

48b 2 5 10 51 19 

144 3« 6k 
332 1C, 

J4 27 9 E 9 

31 

ft 3 10 

1 04e 34 7 iiU3Ch 
14 5 

19 S 13 19 19k 

21 r, 


M 6 31 
s 08j 

xet 15 13 
146 
23 
15 

n SB 

40339 
25c 3 7S 
3610 15 
31s 21 14 
46 

i 19 


-T 

43 133? 
15 9J, 
324 46=4 
SO 124 
8 32 

38 13% 
49 id 

iso e% 

161 17% 

L 

88 4-? 

l"f 23% 
76 12k 
sZSD 77 

37 347, 
70 144 
13 04 
15 6L 
95 iiirt 
35 TS\ 
2725 lQlj 

KB MB 
78 1? 

230 414 


Qi'b> 
One Ptev. 
Law Quote Oaxe. 
7 1 -, 7k - k 

Iff, iff, 

-k 

T, 3% -k 
5k 5k -k 
B, ff* -h 
ff, 2k -k 
V, Vi -k 
8 k eh - ? 
ff. Bk -k 
ff? ff? 

10k 'ff* -k 
33:. 331. 
iff, iff, 

20-; 2ff? 

'ff? 19k 
55 65 -«j | 

76 73 +1 

2i 

ff, ff; -Ik 
8k 84 -k 
19 k iff, + 4 

4 41, 

**( 3k ~h 
I'k 17k -Ik . 
5* 541, -11* 

ff, ff, -k 

9 9 -k 
141; «k -1? 

k h 

7 7 +k 

s r 

tsk iff, -k 

3k 

7k 7k -k 
1A 14 

6 6k +k 
IS 16k -k 
57, 6 -1, 

10 10k + k 

18k 1B% -k 
5k 54 -k 
13k iff- - k 
ft.-, 9 

64 5i. + k 

10 10 
30k 30k- 
Ek ff, 

IP? 104 -■■» 

57, 


13 13 
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ACTIVE STOCKS 

Above average sctuniy was noted in 
the following stoe<s yeeferday. 

Closing Day's 
Sieck prices change 


-ACTUARIES SHARE INDICES 


Beois 

250 

+ 8 

BP 

302 

-10 

Comm Un.on 

1T7 

+ 2 

Con s Gold Fields ... 

515 

— 25 

Cio'eme 

350 

+ 22 

Europeen Fs-ries 

72i, 

T 6 

ICi 

380 

— 

Kloof Gold 

C32 

- 1% 

Mollins 

246 

— 

Shell Transport 

424 

-14 

UUr+m.ir 

470 


Veel Reels 

[75-4 

- Ik 


These InRsES are the jsMt comjUWton «f the Fbunctf Tines, the 
and the Fieatti ttf Actaries 
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EQUITY CROUPS 


Toes Feb 22 1983 


MONDAY’S I 

active; stocks 

Based on bargains recorded m Slock 
Exchange OHical Li»l 

No. of Mon. Day's 
Sfcck changes dcse change 

Lon. and Uv- 22 478 — 52 

Ufd. PjcSiaging Z1 ti!3 

BAT IndS. .. . 17 — 15 

Lloyds Bank ... T6 45G»d —13 

Ass. Br.r. Pcrrs 15 145 + B 

BET Oeld 14 225xd + 7 

GEC 12 205 +1 

Gfa.o ... 12 675xc +19 

Wool worm ... 12 230 +14 

Arlan Elac. ... 11 280 5 

Bowater Tt 190 + 7 

BP ff 312 -12 

Barclay, Bank 10 438 - 6 

Beecham 10 362 


& SUS-SECTIONS | <*! cn» | e*. 

F- q lffp p|| a p/£ 

^ - t & mS v wt‘ m 

stocks per section % „ ^ 


1 CAPITAL GOODS <2G8> 

2 Guiding Materials (24) 

3 Cortrsalna Construction (30) 

4 Eledrtczh C32J 

5 Engineering. Coatrsctort (10) 

6 Methenial Engineering (fcfi) 

8 MrtahsndMebd Farming Ql)—. 

9 MwaraflB) , 

10 Other Industrial MsAerials (17) 

21 C0NSUaeRBS3UP(2G0) 

22 Brewers and DtstiUm(Z31 

25 Food MoflubKhrlngCO) 

2b Food Reading {Ml 

27 HesMnmd Household Products (8) — 

29 Leisure (24) — — — — - 

32 Nesnpapen, Publishing {131 

33 Packaging and Paper (14) 

34 Stores (47) 

35 Textiles {223 

36 Tobaccos (3) , 

DBCPe AND FALLS 39 Other Consumer (ll) 3*7 J5 +fl3 229 JO “ "T, 

ECBSc-9 ftnu rALL9 41 OTHER BROUPS r78> 3»J8 ' +B3 10*8 Ml 1L»J NM* 3BU 

VCSTCDDAY 42 Chem tads (15) 4X&L9S — lift 5J8 f.fl *11® 

YESTEKOAT 44 Office EquUem (6) U&05 -K3 103# M#.j 

rims Falls Game 45 Shkving aid Transport (13) 5034 +23 MJ3 73S MO OAU Ml 

British Funds ...... 1 92 4 ^ MBsceflaneorat##). 4SB32 +8L3 0*5 MI _ MJ BB_ P.M_ JSj?. 

m p^ ds 6 8 32 M 49 IWWOTWAL filtWg [4K>) — IZT ~v5m +« #J*_ *» J*£L £***- ^3 

Industrials 8 . .. 2S1 208 BSS 51_ OfenO 709.19 -3* . 1759 . _U5 -M.?- 

Financial * Props. 121 K 3« 59 SOOSHftlfT HOBER 07*1 -03 1M7 #79 1U7 #99 J> W 

2 _ » 61 FUUMCEAL GROUP Q2U 299.78 +03 — 5.92 — 290*8 »U 

mSS =1 72 S 62 BaM6) 38037 -O* 3L77 7.9# Ml BW 21] 

Others 32 24 113 fa3 Dbooum Houses (8) 29#w*i -03 — 028 — 29051 MM 

*5 Insurance (Life) (9) 5762S +03 — 539 — 3W.91 3Wi 

Totals 44, 525 1.432 « (S (U» 20039 +13 - 730 - » U 

67 Insurance Brokers (7)„ 55133 -0J 113# Of# ILfS SM 5#W 

U ruf UIASIC AMB *8 Merchant Banks (13) MOM -03 — M# - 

Ntw nafasoa POStao? M Property(5«) 45S38 +03 S3* 3.93 2333 #»#• #*«J 

I 1982/3 70 Other FjngfCM fl<) TSSJS +03 1107 530 lOJjL JB83L 

LOWS FOR tT .nmstae^T^b{109 |ZZZ^ ~#»5 ^5T - 437 - «* 

NEW HIGHS (101) 81 MWng Finance (#) ** 

91 Overseas Traders (lb) ###31 +0J 935 835 1533. _*j09«_ #gj 

sifwnsm 99 T^lTSmSmOBH^ #0#JS| -02 — #.99 — | #0533 1 #009 

BUILDINGS HI — 1 ' I 

CHEMICALS ril 

DR A VC R V a STORES <31 AVERAGE BMB 

SSSS§Z&% FIXED INTEREST miiRiSr^iJtt 

FOODS (1> 

HOTELS Jit ' 

INDUSTRIALS 1141 - — ^ - 

MofSSfm PffWC Tubs 0t/\ Mon M ML xtfafl. w«m ui.-w-.m 

■S'" §■ “ 5 “ 3 - — ,‘S i S- 

property ( 6» — 3 .25 years— — - 

SOUT»?AFRICANS <5> WH* B si U l ta lS f J ^ 7”^" 

saw.'.’.’ 1 ms -a IBM - US * °™“ 

mines 'Si 2 5-15 yean SSJI -1*5 12710 — 2.41 7 Hip 5 pm 

NEW LOWS (9) 3 OwrUyran U2JI -U7 133*2 - » J Cm ^ om a JS^T“Z 

British funds ii) # IntdfBBHB. 13931 -1*3 MLSt — 8*8 M i rratii— Mef — 1 

WBd’BR 1987 s "SiDdo 12470 -0.N 32SJ1 - 2J2 U | Beta • Unas 5 ytas-.-ZZ 

Tomatin ««« ~6 HataMUaL. 99*2 -G31 99.93 — 331 nc "" 

INDUSTRIALS Ml 13 O 9™*- — 

owcn U. * J«dPERTY fl) 7 FflftaBtl 7*1 5 +83 1 75. 95 - l«l l# I PhrfBCBM— .9 

Cplny Tvn ■■ — ■■" I ' ni l ■ 1 .' 1 11 11 - "" 

-ivde Petroleum lasmo 'On" tFlat yield. Highs and lows racord, base tales, values and constituent changes** ptMKied fci Satwdiyfs 

iASMO*’"' svaHsfale from the Publlstien, The FinaoctoJ Times, Bractaa House. Cannon Street London, EC4P 

OPTBONS Money was given for the call I 
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lues logs tion ment Wlmpey. Premier Oil. Keep ■ ' 
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Mar 28 Anr 8 June 30 July 11 Metal Bulletin, Britoil. Polly 
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FINANCIAL TIMES STOCK INDICES 



Fob. Feb. ■ Feb. Feb. Feb. Fob. year 

22 21 18 17 10 16 ago 


Mtftri* 108*.* 


Transput 482.13 


Government Secs. — 

.Fixed Interest. 

Industrial Ord - 

Gold Mines - 

Ord. Dlv. Yield 

Earnings. Yld.«ifuin 
P/E Ratio IneD C) — 

Total bargains 

Equity turnover Cm. 

Equity bargains ■ 

Shares traded (ml)... 

10 em 642.2. 


10 em 642.2. 11 am 644 5. Noon 645 7. 1 pm 643.6. 

2 pm 643 4. 3 pm 643.1. 

Basis 100 Govt. Secs. 16/10/28. Fixed Ini. 1928. Industrie! 1/7/35. 
Gold Mines 12/10/56. SE Activity 1974. 

Latest index 01-248 8026. 

Nil -10.41. 
t Correction. 

HIGHS AND LOWS S.E. ACTIVITY 


a-ga 
□use Pm 
Quflce Close 
23% -k 


, ” -9 

p&BB 12 2 23% 23k 33k -<k 

a 14 108 6% 5% 6% -% 

wt 33 r% 2k Z% 

« Ik Ik Ik + k 

.10.7 11 IS 14% 13% Ilk 

40 4k 4k 4k -k 

Ml 26 lk Ik Ik 

M 24 12 33 ir„ 17 17 -1, 

4 7% 7k 7% ♦ k 

77t M 1 7% 7k 7k 

3 3!2 lk 1% lk 

.60 2 1 10 J6 u29% 28% 26k + % 

2 54 7 33 iJTk 38% 36% +% 

v 9 3k 2% 3 +k 

u-u-u 

17 13T. 13k 13% -k 

« Ik lk Ik 

3 3k 3k 3k 

n 426 ulll? 10k 10% +k 

Ind 7 3% 3% 3% + k 

25 630 17% 17k 17% + % 

AO 2.8 16 * l*k 14% 141, -k 

10 9% 3k 9% + k 

8 £5 29 12 9 19% 18% 1B% 

3 133 5k 415- IB 415- 16-5-16 

541 1 8 9 21 u29% 26% 29% + % 

2043 11 *96 4% t% «% +k 

1 041 7 1 22 77 141, 1J% 14 + % 

60 49 «% «% 19% 

1 33e 8 J 12 43 IB% 16% 16J? -% 

M 64 18 17 171? +1% 

6 38 20 17 18% 17 

8 298 5% 5% 5% 

31 i 18 18 18 . 

v-v-v 

7 52 10 9 5 15% 15% IWf -% 

1r58S 6 I71j 17% 17% -% 

68 26 10 10 27k 26k 25% -k 

S 37 963 iHOIj 39% »% +1% 

20 1 3 3 3 +k 

15*12 38 38 13% 12 12k -k 

1231 SB 2S Zk 2k ffs -% 

.70 6 14 161 16% 16 16 -k 

C5 12 9 4% 4% 4k 

9 25 9% 9% 9»? -k 

27 43 <ji2% 1^2 Iff? -k 

35 16 6 5% 5% -k 

■W 3 9 7 U13k 13 13 

11 1171 Mfi 7-16 7-16 -3-16 

381 25 12 20 15 14% IS + k 

25 27 11 78 9% 9k 6% 

.16*28 11 10 7k 7 7 -% 

S6 23 17 IS 17% 17% 17k -% 

36 18 7 i!2 u« 13% 14 + k 

W-W-W 

31 5% 5% 5% -k 

32 15 3% 3% 3% + k 

40 15 10 10 2Sk M 25 -I? 

S 40 3.6 U Ilk >1 11 -k 

92 2 5% S3? 51? - % 

5 10 3 36 1621 36% 35k 38k -k 

1 05 1 V 8 38% 36% 30% - % 

12.5 17 44 241? 23% 23% -1 
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i - Daily 

Govt, Sees.... 8S.84 • 61.89 1B7.4 i 49.18 GI J* 

■ (8,'1U (fiil/82) ' (9(1/18) ; <3?1?7Bj ; E “^" ns ™ 

Fixed Int.... 87.02 62.79 150.# ' 80.53 - Bargains...; 

: (IZa'l ii ! (7/1:82) : (2B/1l/47) (5/1/75) ; Value 

ind. Ord 662.5 j 618.1 662.5 > 49.4 

1 1l/2:83i ; iS: 1.82) IIIF2/B8) (28/9/40) 

Gold Mines.. 7S4.7 t 1B1.2 734.7 > 43.5 I Equities 

.115/1.83). (22 6i. 116-2/83) (28/i8/71)| Bargains...' 
I ' l Value-...; 


10*2*2 1808J1 1027*3 103.1 1097.1 778*2 1097.1 41*2 

iH/2/n 02/ ins. wm i vm 

480J 47U9 478.1 E 477*3 486*7 292.12 485.07 12*3 

Wm 02/ BF®) IV 2*5 18/7.721 

163*2 1*05 
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COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 

Mctfll markets hit by sudden Potato crop jr gym incomes 
gold price collapse ™ ^ ^ ith » — — 

^ flPTYlOUfl lfI> OPTCD Yn^iw. <mrs_a_ - a j i> 


BY JOHN £D WARDS, COMMODITIES EDITOR 


Farm incomes up 45% in 1982 


BY RICHARD MOONEY 


THE SUDDEN collapse In old 
brought a sharp downturn in 
other metal markets Yesterday. 
Gold fell to $488 in Lon- 
don. After moving up in the 
morning, the markets were hit 
by heavy stop-loss selling by 
worried speculators. 

Copper was typical. The 
three months high grade price 
reached a 84-month high of 
£1,146 in the morning, but fell 
back to- £1,123 in later trading. 
The cash price closed £3 lower 
at £1,094 a tonne. 

The spot price of silver was 
3.45p up at the London bullion 
morning fixing, but ended the 
day at 923. Sp a troy ounce. Free 
market- platinum closed £7.45 
down at £302.65 an ounce. 

The recent upsurge In 

aluminium futures was also re- 
versed. with the cash price clos- 
ing £10.5 down~at £842.5 a tonne. 


Cash nickel lost £112.5 to £2.815 
a to nne and cash lead £9 to 
£297 a tonne. 

The only exception was tin. 
where prices were boosted by 
sustained buying believed to be 
on behalf of the buffer stock of 
the International Tin Council. 
Cash tin closed £68 higher at 
£8,635.5 a tonne. 

Traders noted that after the 
initial shock created by the gold 
price collapse, buying interest 
emerged at the lower levels for 
base metals. The cuts in oil 
prices, while unsettling financial 
markeu, should eventually 
bring increased demand for in- 
dustrial metals. However yes- 
terday U.S. producer Asarco. 
lowered its domestic copper sel- 
ling price by 1 cent to 82 cents 
a pound. 

• A longer-term view from 


London brokers, Rudolf Wolff, 
out yesterday, forecasts sub- 
stantial gains in copper, gold 
and silver prices during the 
coming months. 

The company's annual metal 
and commodity market review 
predicts gold rising to over $900 
an ounce, silver exceeding 
l,200p an ounce and copper 
moving above its previous all- 
time high of £1.400 a tonne. 

The review suggests copper 
prices will be boosted by the 
possibility of a prolonged US. 
copper workers strike in the 
summer, coupled with worsen- 
ing Third World production and 
transport problems. 

Gold and silver are forecast 
to rise following the relaxation 
of monetary restraint in the U.S. 
rekindling inflationary expecta- 
tions. 


French call for sugar buffer stock 


BY LARRY KLINGER M BRUSSELS 


FRANCE yesterday renewed 
its call , for the creation of an 
internationally controlledo 
buffer stock as part of any new 
world sugar agreement that 
would include EEC member- 
ship. 

While the. strong statement 
significantly did not rule out 
eventual French agreement to 
a new International Sugar 
Agreement (ISA) based on 
nationally controlled measures, 
it nevertheless placed Paris 
firmly on record as saying 
that stern controls would have 
to be put into place to win its 
backing for Community partici- 
pation. 

The European Commission, 
which is asking the EEC mem- 
ber-states for an- agreed nego- 
tiating stance centred on its 
proposals for a three-tier ISA, 
embracing both agreed stock 
levels and export quotas, has 
discarded the idea of a world 


buffer stock as probably un- 
workable and in any case too 
difficult to finance. This view 
is shared by the majority of 
member-states. 

However, H Andre Chander- 
nagor, the French Minister for 
European affairs, told yester- 
day's EEC Foreign Ministers 
Council that France was 
opposed to any new ISA based 
on export quotas. These should 
only be used at a last resort 
after exporters had fulfilled all 
of their stocking obligations. 
France would also find it 
difficult to support an ISA 
unless it embraced stem rules 
to ensure that agreed stocking 
levels could not be circum- 
vented. 

Meanwhile, the Council took 
no action on the sugar issue yes- 
terday other than to call on the 
member-states' ambassadors to 
the EEC to formulate complete 
proposals for approval when 


the Council next meets on 
March 14, which will coincide 
with the next session of the 
ISA working-party set up to lay 
the foundations for a new 
agreement. 

The Commission is proposing 
that the world's ten biggest 
exporters should not be subject 
to quotas but should increase 
their stocks under a new ISA to 
between 5m and 6m tonnes, to 
which the EEC could contribute 
around 2m. Medium-sized pro- 
ducers would operate quotas 
and a limited stocking system, 
while the smaller Third World 
producers would export freely 
below certain ceilings. 

The plan also provides for 
other possible measures to be 
taken if stipulated trigger 
prices were breached, including 
augmented stocks, reduced 
plantings and converting sugar 
to alcohol. 


• POTATO Marketing Board's 
latest supply statistics support 
the view expressed last Septem- 
ber that this year's crop is 
broadly in balance with demand. 
Production and stock estimates 
are proving to be very close to 
forecast with the figure of 

6.528.000 tonnes only 13.000 
tonnes less than that forecast 
on September 3 1982. 

Consumption figures are prov- 
ing equally consistent. The 
current balance sheet figure of 

5.832.000 tonnes is only 20,000 
tonnes above September’s esti- 
mate. Before taking any 
account of tbe board's recent 
intervention in tbe market to 
purchase up to 50,000 tonnes 
of potatoes for processing into 
chips, tbe theoretical balance is 
now a surplus of 2.000 tonnes. 

• HETALLGESELLSCHAFT 
AG intends to shut down Us 
lead and silver smelter at a 
50 per cent owned subsidiary, 
Braubach GMBH, during March 
and April, due to lack of The 
necessary secondary raw 
mat erials. 

• PHILIPPINES plans an 
emergency planting of a still- 
uncertified high yield corn 
hybrid to counter the effects of 
the country's worst drought in 
10 years. About 1,000 tonnes of 
the white corn hybrid developed 
by San Miguel Corporation 
would be planted as soon as 
possible in about 50.000 
hectares in the south. 

• BARLEY is likely to 
strengthen further according to 
tbe UK Home Grown Cereals 
Authority's February 21 market 
report. A continued high rate 
of barley exports from the com- 
mercial market could reduce 
free supplies further and give 
added strength to tbe domestic 
market 

• THE INDONESIAN Govern- 
ment is very cautions over the 
possible use of Cameroon 
weevils to improve pollination 
of palm trees, as in Malaysia. 
It said the long-term impact of 
the weevils has not been 
sufficiently documented to 
warrant the introduction. 


MR PETER 'Walker, the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, professed 
himself “delighted" yesterday 
to announce that UK farm in- 
comes rose last year by an esti- 
mated 45 per cent, more than 
eight times the inflation rate. 

He welcomed the fact that 
while food price increases were 
running at the lowest levels for 
15 years and agricultural wor- 
kers were receiving their 
highest wage increases even, 
farmers bad been able to make 
a substantial recovery from the 
severe income depression they 
had suffered in recent years. 

But the 45 per cent increase, 
to £lB49bn. forecast in tbe 
Annual Review of Agriculture 
White Paper, which followed a 
27 per cent rise in 1981, still 
left real farm income well be- 
low the levels reached in the 
mid-1970s, he said. The index 
of farm incomes — allowing for 
inflation — based at 100 in 1975, 
was only 77. against a peak of 
111 in 1976. 

Mr Walker also pointed out 
that last year’s strong perform- 
ance was largely due to the near 
perfect weather conditions 
which had led to bumper crops 


and improved livestock and 
dairy production. He thought 
the improved level could be 
maintained this year, given 
average or better weather con- 
ditions. 


Against this background he 
hoped for “prudence" at the 
current EEC price fixing. Com- 
mon Market Commission pro- 
posals would give UK fanners 
an average 4.1 per cent rise in 
their product prices. This is 
higher than the British Govern- 
ment would like but most other 
Community Agriculture Minis- 
ters are arguing for a more 
generous settlement. 


country, Mr Walker claimed. 
This was due to higher produc- 
tivity which resulted, from good 
labour relations and the speed 
of application of technical 
developments. He praised 
British producers for winning 
an increasing share of the home 
and export markets while stress- 
ing that there was still “enor- 
mous progress" to be made in 
winning a greater share of the 
EEC market. 


The Minister was pleased that 
the easier cash situation had 
enabled farmers to step up 
capital investment, which had 
been beginning to lag. Interest 
payments rose £27 m to £495m 
and bank advances were up 18 
per cent to £4bn. But he said 
this reflected real investment 
instead of the struggle to cover 
increasing interest charges as in 
earlier years. 

The agricultural sector was 
in “a healthier position” in 
Britain than in any other EEC 


In particular he thought UK 
pig producers, who had been 
complaining bitterly abour in- 
adequate returns, r-^ould make 
greater efforts to improve their 
marketing. The Food From 
Britain marketing umbrella 
organisation which is due to 
begin operations in April could 
help towards this end. he said. 


Farm workers’ earnings also 
beat inflation last year, accord- 
ing to the White Paper. At 
£105.75. the forecast weekly 
average is up 10.1 per cent from 
1981. In reply to suggestions 
that farm workers might be 
justified la seeking a greater 
share of the increase in farmers' 
incomes, Mr Walker pointed out 


that the workers’ wages were up 
4 per cent in real terms since 
1975 while the farmers were 
down 23 per cent. 

Sir Richard Butler, president 
of the National Farmers’ Ur r* i. 
said the White Paper high- 
lighted the first good news for 
the industry following several 
years of very severe financ 1 /! 
pressures. “If the recovery can 
be sustained, the whole British 
economy will benefit." he said. 

But he stressed that the 1982 
figures should be seen in pers- 
pective. Despite the overall 
recovery, producers of pigs, eggs 
and glasshouse products had a 
very difficult year in 1982 and 
now face grave financial prob- 
lems, he said. “Special 
measures will be needed to over- 
come the immediate difficulties 
and to provide a basis for 
longer-term viability." 

Mr Butler warned that the 
recovery would not be main- 
tained unless the EEC farm 
price settlement reflected the 
rate at which farmers costs were 
rising. The NFU has supported 
COP A, the European farmers’ 
union, in calling for price rises 
averaging at least 7 per cent. 


EEC tackles its Mediterranean problem 


BY LARRY KLINGER IN BRUSSELS 


THE EEC this week begins 
intense efforts to resolve its 
long-standing differences over 
Mediterranean agriculture. A 
solution is needed not only to 
soothe the European Com- 
munity's own North-South 
problems, but is vital if nego- 
tiations are to progress on the 
planned enlargement of the 
Community to include Spain. 

Spain as a large and efficient 
agricultural producer could 
pose a considerable competition 
threat to the EEC's southern 
states while creating a possibly 
unacceptable drain on Com- 
munity price-support finances. 
Spain is stall technically set to 
join the EEC on the first of 
next year. But Brussels betting 


on the actual date hardly exists, 
such is the uncertainty over 
whether the agricultural issues 
raised by Spanish entry can be 
solved. 

What is clear is that, without 
quick and firm decisions by the 
EEC Council of Ministers on 
revising the existing rules 
governing Mediterranean agri- 
culture, the essential negotia- 
tions with Spain will reach a 
serious impasse. 

Under instructions laid down 
at tbe European summit meet- 
ing in Copenhagen last Decem- 
ber. the EEC Council of Agri- 
culture Ministers is charged 
with finding a solution by the 
time the ten heads of govern- 
ment meet again in Brussels on 


March 21 and 22. 

To this end, the Commission 
will this week seek to agree on 
a list of “ suggestions ” to break 
the 18-month-old deadlock on a 
range of issues involving fruit, 
vegetable and olive oil produc- 
tion and the degree of price 
protection to be allowed both 
domestically and from Imports. 
The EEC Farm Ministers are to 
devote a full two days of talk- 
ing about virtually nothing rise 
at a special Council session on 
March 8 and 9. 

But, despite this outward 
demonstration of official politi- 
cal commitment to the “rapid 
progress within the Community 
on a number of important issues 
in order to facilitate a har- 


monious enlargement of the 
Community," the pathway 
remains as stony as some olive 
groves and the differences — 
both practical and In principle 
— are still considerable. 

The southern nations of Italy 
and Greece, championed to some 
extent by France, are intent on 
extracting the best deal possible 
for their farmers to redress 
what they see as the continuing 
imbalance of the Common 
Agriculture Policy (CAP) in 
favour of the North. 

On the other hand, the 
northern countries, especially 
Britain and West Germany, 
maintain that to meet southern 
demands fully might again over- 
extend the CAP financially 


PRICE CHANGES 


BRITISH COMMODITY MARKETS 


In tonnes ! Feb. 88 ! + or Month 
unless stated 1963 ■ — ago 
otherwise 


i } : 

; Feb. 88 ■ ♦ or | Month 
i 1983 ■ - ■ ago 


BASE METALS 


72. 7T. 7t.S. 72. 73. 74. 73 5. 74. 75 5. 
76. 77. 79. 78. 9. 80. 79, 78. Turnover: 
57.300 tonnes. 


(88.77). Indicator prices tor Feb 23: 
88.01 (89.35). 


Metals 

Aluminium 

Free MkL 

Copper..- 


'£810*615 -C81B 815 

1!Zn>W6 -91888,118 


Copper..—.. . 
Cash It grade. 

S mthe 

Cash Cathode 
3 month s- ... 
Gold troy or . 
Lead Cash .... 
Smonthy.... 

Mtckei 

Free mitt . 


,£1094 —3 £1010.5 

£1186.5 8.75 £1851.75 

IX107Q — 8.5 £994.5 
.£1101 — 

.8488 -16J5480 

.*S97 -9 JC89S.75 

£309.85 —8.85 £51 1.75 

. £4384 I .-£4384 

. 108.-8800 -8 178l2We 


Palladium...... 

Platinum 

OulcKsifreri .. 
Silver troyoz- 
3 mthe ........ 


18117.78 —O’ -SltiLTO 
■£308.66 -7.48 £898.80 

. 1 U48UM IU5IS48 

,943.00 ^ +3.55 831. 30p 

968.70? .'+4.75 B54.1DS 


OOs ' l 

Coconut (Phil) S470z ■+7.6 , f445 

Groundnut 1 i 

Llimed Crude £317 '£332 

Palm Malayan iM 77.5 k 8377.6 

Seeds [ 

Copra-Phinp ...- i 1 ssoo 

Soyabean (U.SJ 8845.25 r-OJS #842.5 
Grains 

8®“!3888 c^JISS 

Wheat Fut.M4vX152.B0 + 1.25 £128.96 
..NoSHard WInt S - S 


BASE-METAL PRICES lost ground on 
the London Metal Exchange following 
the sudden sharp fall in precious metal 
prices around nhhe opening of U.S. 
markets. Copper initially rose to 
tl.146 on speculative buying but 
promptly fell away to a low of £1.123 
otter the drop In gold prior to rally- 
| ing to C1.129.S et the close of the lata 
kerb. Other metals moved similarly. 
Load closing at £310 5. alter £318. Zinc 
at £462. after £466. Aluminium at £878. 
after £895 and Nickel at £2.890. after 
£3.005. Buffer stock support pushed 
Tin ahead to £8.635. 


NICKEL 


NICKEL ’ n.m. '+ or p.m. '+ or 
, official ' — Unofficial' -t 


spot 2020-5 -» ' 2810-20 -122. 

3 mondial 2985-05 +2 .5 2880-5 .—103 


COFFEE 

Strong commission house and trade 
buying encouraged early gains, reports 
Orexal Burnham Lambert. Although 
early dealings ware light, activity 
increased during the afternoon with a 
resultant firm close. _ ... 

r«PFFE Vaster day's ’ . 

coprtfc close + or Business 
. — Done 


business). New Zealand cants par kg. 
March 361. 362. 361: May 373. 382. 
376-375: Aug 395. 397. 397-395: Oct 

409. 410. 407-405: Dec 412. 415. 416- 
411; Jan 415. 417. 419-414: March 422. 
428. 424-422: May 431. 435. 433-431; 
Aug 441, 449, 444-443. Sales: S3. 


NEW YORK. February 22 


Tin cash '£8*35-0 >88 £7927-8 

3 month _....ta»3i.8 :+M £7987.5 
uneaten 884.65 t -.‘*90.21 


Wolf am 91M lb |880*8 ... .. - 878*8 

Inc Cash £444.5 —1 £442.5 

amtns ®M9.75 ,-l X48L26 

Producers .-5760- BOO L 88W 


Otter .... 

commodities ' 

Cocoa ahlpf ,£1340 -10 £1261.5 

FuLMsy £1802.5 —21 C1231.S 

Coffee Ft May £1 BBS. 5 >12 .£1681.5 
Cotton A. lndex.74.B5o — 72J»c 

OasOiiMer. 8820.75 t~Z-2S-i25S ,5 

Rubborikllol ... 68J5o +3.5 6Mp 

Sugar (Raw) _.-£106zx £105 

WOolfpaM*. |408p kiiol _t3MpMlo 


COPPER 


. e.m. + «' p.m. j 
COPPER : Official — 'Unofficial! 


* Cents par pound. * MS per kilo, 
t On previous unofficial dose. 

Nickel— Morning: Three months 

£3.05, 3.000. 2.990. Three months 
£2.995. 98. Afternoon: Three months 
£2.940. 50. 45. 50. 55. 50. 45. 40. 35. 
30. 15. 10. 2.900. 2.895. 85. Kerb: 
Three months £2.910. 06. 2.900. 2895. 
2.900. 2.905. 2.900. 2.895. Turnover 
2.196 tonnes. 


March ■ 169395 —2.5 1703-90 

Say... : 1652-55 + 12.0 165848 

July- 164749 + 25.51547 23 

Smi. 1490-91 +23.01400-64 

NOV 144540 V 26.5 1447-18 


January... 1405-10 +16.5140509 

-6.0 1365-60 


March 1370-75 ^ + 6.0 136560 

Sales: 2.107 (3.068) lots of 5 tonnes. 
ICO Indicators price for Fab 18 (U.S. 
emu per pound). Comp, daily 1979 
124.72 (124.61): 15-day average 124.70 
(124 £0). 


INDICES 

FINANCIAL TIMES 

"FebST" FebTTB Hfth ago Varago 
260.45 260.18 249 £ 7 I 24 4.99 
(Base: July 1 1952 ”100) 

REUTERS 

Feb.' 2 2 Febi 1 M'th ago Y* «r ago 


Moat markets reacted negatively to 
the lowering of crude oil prices with 
the exception of cotton and live cattle. 
The rest of the morkets came under 
early pressure which triggered massive 
long liquidation and further technical 
selling. Towards the end of the day 
margin call liquidation added to the 
downside pressure. Precious metals 
were limit or near limit— down as the 
markets interpreted the lower oil price 
bb an indication of declining inflation: 
however, by stimulating economic 
activity and Iowan ng costa to buamesa. 
consumers and the government 


(defence budget) lower oil prices 
should be bullish for silver and copper. 
The technical selling was so powerful 
that silver was down the limit and 
copper sharply lower. Cotton was 
higher on expectations of a sharply 
lower acreage bucking the strong 
downtrend with a strong performance. 
Sugar prieea collapsed on the close 
finishing limit— down with arbitrage 
selling adding to the downside 
momentum. Cocoa and coffee wore also 
sharply lower. Wheat and soyabeans 
were under heavy selling pressure from 
a general negative eentiment. while 
maiae found support at lower levels, 
reported Hemoid Commodities. 


1698 .3 1689.7 1 643.5 ; 1609.3 
“[Base: September IB 1331—100) 


t Unquoted, w March, x April. * Feb- 
March. 1 Per 16-lb flask. "Ghana 
oocoa. nNomtnaL 


Cash .... 1109-10 +1S.7 1093.5-4.6.— 3 
3 months 1142 .6 +14.7 1186 7 -2.75 

Settlem't. 1110 ;+l*. — ' 

Cathodes 

Cosh- 108SM5+1M 1069-71 — 3.5 

3 months 11 16.6-7 +M.2- 1100-2 -2.25 
Settlem’t | 1086.5 +126. — 

I U.S. Prod. - - - ; “79-83 


GRAINS 


LONDON OIL 
SPOT PRICES 


GAS OIL FUTURES 


1 La test 1+ or — 

CRUDE OIL-FOB (fper barrel! 

Arabian Light. a7JOM.M . -0-70 

Iranian uml. .......(SBJXT-HJB — 

Arabian Heavy- .-26.602920 . -<1.05 

North 8M tFortMtf 87:002738 ' -085 
North Sm - Brant! ...(87,50 — O.M 

African! Bormy U'httZB.QO-M.TO i —0.70 


The marker opened e shade weaker 
and fell luriher on continuing tears of 
spiralling crude price CUta. A brief 
ahon-covering rally was aeon. Alter 
heavy sailing towards the close the 
market firmed again, reports Premier 
Man. 


: Yeardaiy*a : ’+ or , Buxines 
close — Done 


' IU3. | 

per tonne’ 

Fob- ’ 224.75 -WJ5 029.50 24.00 

March ’ 220.75 '-2.25 224.60- 10.00 

April 1 215.00 ,-250 1! 1200-1208 

May - 811.75 -LEO -S17JW KU8 


-4.fi> -21740- 1040 


Amalgamated Metal Trading re- 
ported that in the morning cash 
Higher Grade traded at £1.109 00, three 
months £1.136.00. 37.00. 37.50. 38.00. 
38.60. 39.00, 40 .00. 41.00. 41 to. 42.00. 
Cat hades: Throe months £1.115.00. 

18.00. 16.50. Kerbs: Three months 
Cl .144.00. 44.50. 45.00. 48.00. 45.50. 

45.00. 44.5a 45. Afternoon: Higher 
Grade: Three months Cl. 124 00. 23.00. 
24 00. 25.00. 27 00. 26.00. 25.00. 25-50, 

25.00. 24.00. 24.50. 25.00. 26 00. 25.50. 

26.00. 26 50. 27.00. 26.50. Kerb: Higher 
Grade. Throe months El. 129.00. 30.00. 

29.00. 29.50. 29.00. 28 50. 28.00. 2850. 
29 00, 30.00. 30.50. Turnover: 45.200 
tonnes. 


WEEKLY 

METALS 


•Yesterd'ya + or YesCrd’ya + or 
Mnth close . — . close — 


MOODY'S 

Feb. 18 Fab. 17 M r th age Y’ar ago 
1077.8 1083 jf' 1049.1 1005.6 

(Deoember 31 1931-100) 

DOW JONES 


NEW YORK . 

COCOA 10 tonnes, S/Iotmos 

Latest High Low Prev 
March 1770 1812 1760 1817 

May 1815 1872 1810 1875 

July 1842 1901 1836 1901 

Sept 1880 1921 1856 1920 

Dec 1975 1932 1875 1940 

March 1900 1925 1900 1955 

May 1960 1960 1960 1970 

COFFEE ”C” 37.000 lb. cants/lb 


SUGAR WORLD 
centa/lb 

Close 
March 6.38 

May 6.50 
July 6.88 

Sept 7.27 

Oct 7.51 

March 6.58 

May 8-87 

July 9.10 


"1" 112.000 lb. 


Hioh Low Prev 

6.65 6.34 6.86 

6.90 6.50 7.05 

7.26 6.88 7.38 

7.86 7J7 7.77 

7-94 7.51 8.01 

8.97 8-58 g.03 

3-2S 8.90 9.2* 

9-52 9.45 9.50 


Juno ' 211.00 -4J0 -21B.re-W.50 


PRODUCTS -North west Europe 

OF il par tonno) 

Premium SBsolJno— 286 268 .’ -1.5 

Gatsod- ZT: 331-239 —6.0 

Heavy fuel oil '165- ISO -8.0 


July 

Aug 


215.28 -4.75 110.75 13.00 

214.00 '-7.58 -220.00-14JM 


Sept. 217.50 -4.50 S19.S5-17.50 

• ooi ui t An Hiu 


32 1.60 -7.00 .281.50 
Turnover: 4.943 (5.121) lots of 100 
tonnes. 


+ or p.m. r 
— Unofficial. 


GOLD MARKETS 


Gold fell SI6J to S4S7J-488J in 
the London bullion market 
yesterday. It opened at $9Q2i- 
$503$, and touched a peak of 
$503-504, .The morning fi x ing 
level was 5503-25, but the metal 
fell sharply to a low of $185-486 
during a prolonged afternoon fix; 
which finally settled on a price 
of $485.50. Selling from the U.S. 
as gold dipped below the $500 
level was reported to be behind 
the falL 


at S487J-488J compared with 
$5041-3051. 

In Luxembourg the 12} kilo 
bar was fixed at the equivalent 
of $503 per ounce, compared 
with $505.75 on Monday. 

In Zorich gold finished at $485- 
$488, against $503-506. 


HighGrde 

Cash.. 

3 months 
Settlem't - 
Standard. 

Cash 

3 months' 
Settlem't. 
Straits E. 
Haw York 


• £ £ 
+78 • 8634-7 
-7B.fi BBS 1-9 
+ 7B - — 


+78 8684-7 
-79.fi 6631.9 
*78 — 

* 0.02 — 


All prices as supplied by Metal 
Bulletin: 

ANTIMONY; European free market. 
99.6 par cant. S per tonne, in ware- 
house 1950-2100. 

BISMUTH: European free market, mm 
99.99 oer cent. S oor lb, tonne lots in 
warehouse 1.50-1.70. 

CADMIUM: European free market, 
min 99.96 per cent, S per 1b. in ware- 
house. ingots 0.85-0.95. sticks 
0.80*1.00. 

COBALT: European free market. 99.5 
per cent, S per lb. in warehouse 
5 35-5.55. 

MERCURY: European free market, 
min 99 99 per cent, S per flask, in 
warehouse 733-346. 

MOLYBDENUM: European free 

market, canned molbdm oxide, S per lb 
Mo. in warehouse 3.45-3 75. 

SELENIUM: European free market, 
min 99.5 per cent, S per lb, in ware- 
house 3 30- 3 . 60. 

TUNGSTEN ORE: European free 

market, standard min 55 per cent, 
S per tonne unit WOs. cif 78-82 

VANADIUM: European free market, 
min 98 per cent V:0(. ether sources. 
S per pound V.-D* cif 1.75-2.10. 
Producer iisr price lor selected metals 
as recorded in Metal Bulletin 


Ti n Morning; Standard; Three 
months £8.630. 25. 28. 35. 33. 32. Kerb: 
Standard. Three months £8.631. After- 
noon; Standard. Three months CB.630. 
31. 32. 31. 30. 31. Kerb: Standard, 
Three months £8.632. 30. 35. Turnover 
2.235 tonnes. 


LONDON FUTURES 


LEAD 


In VaxU the 12i kilo bar was 
fixed at FFr 110.000 per kilo 
($503.65 per ounce) in the after- 
soon, compared with FFr 110,000 
(5503.411 in the morning, and 
FFr 110.000 (5504.40) Monday 
afternoon. 

In Frimkfart the 12j kilo bar 
was fixed at DM 38,900 (5504.99 
per ounce), against DM 38,845 
(5504.97) previously, and closed 


" ' " 'jYeat'rtfoy's +or , Business 

Month close j — Dope 


o.m. * or- p.m. + or 
LEAD ' Official . — [Unofficial — T 


’ 6 per troy , 
, ounoo ; 


.488.00- 90.q-T6,l 
. -498.90 95.1,-18.4 


; .4BB.50-BS.fi.- 17, 


iM9.SU -06.0 


Juno vMJ9.aaC.0W-17.isl8 16.004 

Juty ,^.so5.0Goa.g-i»,«« - 

August aoe.70-07.7j-1B.si — 

sept 81 U 0 P.li.i r - 1 


Turnover: 831 lots of 100 troy ounces. 


■ £ £ £ £ 
Cash... . 303-.5 +.126 296-5-7.5 —9 

3 months. 51&..5 +1.12 809-5 -8.2S 

Settlem't. 303.S +.25 — ' 

U.3. Spo t — • ■ * 2 . 0 .5 -4 

L e e d M orning: Three months £317.00, 

, 16.50. 16.00. 18.50. 17.00. 16.50. 16.00. 
15 50. Kerb: Throe months £316.00. 

15.50. 16.00. 16.50. 16 00. Afternoon: 
Three months £312 00. 11 . 00 . 10.00. 

10.50. 09.50. 10.00. 09 50. Kerb; Three 

months £309.00. 09-50. 10.00. 10.50, 

11 . 00 . Turnover 17.150 tonnes. 


ALUMINIUM: World: virgin ingots 
Alcan, min 99.5 per cent. 5 per icnne, 
cif Hong Kong and Rotterdam 1.750. 

BISMUTH: UK: MCP-Foko. 99.99 per 
cent. S per lb. tonne lots, ex- 
warahouse 2 33. 

COBALT: World, Zaire; Sozacom, 

% oer lb 12.50. 

NICKEL: World. Inec, malting grede, 
$ per lb, cil Far East and America, 
delivered rest of world 3.20. 

URANIUM; Nuexco exchange value. 
S per lb U<Ot 21.10. 

VANADIUM: Highveld fused min 98 
per cent V:Dy, S per lb V.-0-. cif 2.40. 

ZINC: GOB producer bBS.S. S per 
tonne 750. 


Mar.. 189.50 ’+ 1.(5 119.15 -0.45 

May- 132.50 ’+1.25 120.40 .--0.20 

July- 134.60 ;+l.l5 - ’ - 

Sep... 116.B5 + 0.10 110.10 + 0 . 2(1 

Nov _ 119.40 -tO.IO 113.35 +0.10 

Jan .. 122.90 . +0.15 116.50 ’ + 0.10 

Business done— Wheat: March 129.70- 
8 50. May 132.70-1.40, July 134.50-4.00. 
Sept 116 95-6.90. Nov 119 40-9.30, Jan 
122.90 only. Sales: 191 lots of 100 
tor.nes. Barley: March 119.55-9 10. 

May 120.70-0.40. Sept 110.10-10.00. Nov 
113.25 only. Jan umraded. Sales: 163 
lots of 100 tonnes. 

KGCA— Location at ex-farm spot 

prices. Feed barley; S East 118 00, 

W Mids 116.30. The UK monetary eo- 
ecient for the week beginning Monday 
February 28 (based on HGCA calcula- 
tions using 5 days exchange rates) is 
expected to remain unchanged. 

LONDON GRAINS— Wheat: U S. Oirk 
Northern Spring No. 1 14 per cent 
March 132. Apnl-May 121. June 122 
transhipment East Coast suffers. 
English Feed fob March 129, April-June 
132 East Coast sallera. Maiza: French 
Fab 149 transhipment East Coen seller. 
S Alncan White ^Yellow March- April 
97.50 seller. Barley: English Feed fob 
Feb 121. March 122, April-June 122.50 
East Coast sellers. Rest unquoted. 

Old crop wheat opened 15p higher, 
the rest of the markets were 
unchanged, on a lower than expected 
tender, particularly for wheat. Substan- 
tial buying emorged in wheat, followed 
by small profit-taking. Barley was 
easier all day and new crops tended 
firmer again, report AcfL 

POTATOES 

The market held steady during the 
morning prior to :he PMB report. Initial 
reaction was mixed, as the report 
showed o theoretical surplus of 2.000 
tonnes, but fresh selling developed 
on closer analysis, reports Coley and 
Harper. 


~Dow Fee. Feb. .Morttn . xw r 
Jones I IB - 17 l ago I ago 


Spot 148.52 148.71 142.03 1Z7JW 
Fut'rs 151. 78, 151.321 146.55 IS3.H 
(Base: December 31 1974—100) 


Latest 

High 

Low 

Prev 

v«ni 

125.48 

126.75 

124.55 

126.77 


12037 

121.03 

119.70 

120.67 

LIVE 

110.72 

110.75 

118.60 

110.03 


118.B8 

118.58 

117.57 

118.00 

April 

116.00 

118.00 

114.10 

114.63 

June 


CHICAGO 


SOYABEAN MEAL 

The market opened steady in quiet 
conditions, repons T. G. Roddick. 
Prices remained steady with node buy- 
ing interest. 

Sales: 132 (87) lota of 100 tonnes. 


March 112.38 112.25 111.00 11138 

May 108 to — — 109.50 

July 108.00 100.00 100-00 107.50 

COPPER 25.000 lb. cmttt/lb 


LIVE CATTLE 4a 000 lb, centa/lb 

Clo U " High Low Prev 
April 64.62 86.25 84.37 64.22 

June 65.50 66.17 65.35 65.35 

August 83.97 64.70 63.95 64.02 

Oct 81.85 62 35 61.77 62.02 

Doc 62.70 63.25 62-70 62.90 

IJVE HOGS 30.000 Rt. centa/lb 


Yesterdy'a +or , Business 
! Close • — Done 


£ 

per tonne 


High 

LOW 

Prev 


Close 

High 

■ — 

— 

77.65 

April 

5280 

63-80 

77-45 

75.00 

77.86 

June 

54.52 

55.80 

— 

— 

78.85 

July 

54.50 

55.65 

70.20 

77.00 

70.40 

August 

52.85 

53.96 

80.75 

78.75 

81.00 

Ott 

49.40 

49-82 

01-9S 

80.10 

82-20 

Dee 

48.47 

40.55 

83 65 

51.40 

83.85 

Fab 

47.35 

49.75 

83.40 

8290 

84.40 

April 

47.05 

47.10 

15.30 

83.60 

85 to 


88-35 

84 to 

86.80 

MAIZE 5.000 bu 

min, c 


April ; 147.80-48.0 + I.35> 148.00-48.61 

June ; 14730-4BJI +Q.9B 147J0-47J8 

August 1 148.80 49.2 +0.90 149.00-40.40 

October.. .. 152to-62.8 + 0.86 152.50-82.40 

Dec ' tM.00-58.0 +0.45 168J0 

Feb 180X0 82.0 +0.50 . . 

SOYABEAN OIL— The market opened 
slightly higher end traded quietly, 
closing elightly easier. Close (U.S. S 
per tonne): April 414.00. 415.00. 416.50- 
414.50: June 427.00. 428.00. 429 00- 
428 00 : Aug 436.00. 439.00. untraded: 
Oct 444 00. 450.00. u/t: Dec 450.00. 
463.00. u/t: Feb 463.00. 675.00, u/t. 
Sales: 35 (39j lots ol 25 tonnes. 

SUGAR 

LONDON DAILY SUGAR— Raw sugar 
£106 00 (same) e tonne Cif Feb-Morch- 
April shipment. White sugar £144.00 
(£142.00). J , 

The market was quietly steady during 
the morning. Quotations eased sharply 
following lower New York prices where 
the spot March position, which expiree 
next Tuesday, was under liquidation 
pressure, reports C. Ctamikow. 


ConuN 50,000 lb, cenfs/lb 
Latest Hioh low 


Close Hlqh 
275.0 279.0 


nta/56lb-bushel 
Low Prev 


March 68.7S 68.75 66.00 66.95 

May 60.75 69.89 68.15 67.85 

July 70.86 71.09 60 JO 69.09 

Oct 69.20 60.60 68-45 98.00 

Dec 68.80 69.40 88.25 6845 

March 69-95 71.00 B8.70 89.40 

May 71J5 71.35 71-28 70.30 


May 284 6 289 6 

July 293.0 796.fi 

Sept 290.0 294.2 

Dec 288.0 2SZA 

March 296 6 300.4 

May 303.0 306.4 


275 0 278 3. 

2*4-6 289.0 


290.0 294.2 

288.0 79ZA 


7*13.0 297.0 

290.0 294.2 


2*8-0 7»fi 
296.6 301.6 


308.0 3Q7.2 


GOLD 100 troy k, S/troy ax 


Close Hiqh Low Prev 

480.0 508.8 476.0 506.7 


PORK BELLIES 

Clou 
March 76.67 


Yesterd'y Previous Business 
Month- clou close Done 


No. 4 .Yesterday, Previous Business 
Con- close clou . done 
tract I 


£ per tonne 


Feb. 88 j al 

Gold Bullion if l tie ounce) 

e f/rmr | M87>i4Mlg (ft9n!<JBH-l S504-9D3 (£527 >t -328 *4) 

Sfc'CT.dSllI *54 ^338 3285*1 fiSOSlr 5061a ^32»U3SO, 
Momma mono. ,18809.28 (£52B.750> -6503.75 l£326.B98i 


ZINC 


SILVER 

LME — Turnover 225 (100) lots of 

10.000 ois. Morning: Throe months 

969.0, 69.5. 70.0. 68.5. 69 0. 69 5. Kerb: 
ml. Afternoon: three months 908.0. 

48.0. 49.0. 48.5. Kerb: three months 
949 0. 50 0. 50 5. 51 0. 51.5. 52.0. 


April ...' 70.00 , 71.40 - 72.10-89.80 
May . .. 7B.30 ■ 79.60 ; 8UK-76J0 


Nov... .. 68.30 i 67.80 68.00 

Feb 77.00 I 76.60 77M 


a.m. :+ or: p.m. + or 

23NC i Official . — -Unofficial' — i 


(£828.750) 

(£319.616) 


*503.75 

-1504.50 


l£326.S98i 

(£327.697i 


Gold Coins Feb. 32 


Krugrnd 
<1 Krg 
h Krg 


:fS03l«B04i« (£85114 8321 Ki ng *>» _ 

! -:2691a 360 j* if 170% 17I*il Wctorta SOV 


*« Krg l«fl#U-»33i4 i£8?B7S*» iFreachSOa 

1:10 Krua ,*54-85 |C3Bls36<4) 

Maple lee? SfflOXfe 503 . (£330331 1 loGcor. Auot 

New Sev lIlBh llfi <£70*4-784) -820 Eagle* 

4 New So# 868 70 


i£7S*-764> 

(£444-46) 


*110-1164 1X75)8 -76'; I 
5115.1161: l£75la-76):' 
3104-108 i£6Blc69V 
SSSSis 591 (£3834 368 7- 
*4744784 l£filld-314'l 
*596-615 |£3916404 ;i 


i C ' £ 1 £ i £ 

Cash. . : 448-0 .+4.76 444 S — I 
3 months 4634 +5 , 459.3 60-1 

Settfem’tj 449 >5 1 — 


SILVER • Bullion + or t_M.E. + or 
per fixing — p.m. — 
troy os. ■ price 1 -Unoffle , l 


— *40- .75 


Zinc— Morning. Three months £463 00 . 
62.50. 63.00. 63 50. Kerb: Three 

months £464.00. 65.00. 68.00. After, 
noon: Throe months £460.00. 59 00. 
6000. 62.00. 61.50. 61.00. 60.00. 59 00. 

60.00. Kerb: Three months £462.00, 

61.0. 62.00. Turnover 11.725 tonnes. 


EUROPEAN MARKETS 


ROTTERDAM, February 22 
W h s s t ( fj S 3 per tone*): U S. No 
Two Red Wmtet March 156.50. Apni 
100.50, May UStGO. Jam* 163 U.S. No 
Three Amber Oumm Aprils May 169. 
May 168 j U ne 170 July 170 50 U.S. 
No Two Northern Spring W car cent 
Feb .1*8, March 1BT. Apr,!, -May IBS. 
May SO. June 1W. July 172. 
Ceriedien W estern . Red . Spring April/ 
May 186. T. 

M ai l s - ( U S per toeee)- U.S. No 
Three Tallow wot 134_ afloat C.t.F. 
Guam 1 33. Feb .132. Merefi 132. April/ 
June 134S0. July/ Sept 136.50. Oct/Qac 
134. Jan 'March HO BO seders. 
Boye batm (U.S. S per tonne): U S. 


Two Yellow Guff ports Feb 239.25, 
March 3*1. April 243 25. May 246. 
June 248 50. July 251.50. Aug S3 75. 
Sept 255. Oer 253 JS. Nov 252.90. 
Dec 257.25. Jan 261.75 sailers. 

Sayamael— (U.S. S per tonne): 
44 pf cent afloat 213 traded: a Hoot 
213. Fab 213. March 214. April 215 50. 
Apnl/Sept 210. Nov/March 233 50 
sellers. Pellets Brasil Feb 230. March 
229, April 227. Apnl. Sopi 227 sellers. 

PARIS. February 22 
Cocos (FFr per 100 kg) March 
13GG-137S. May 1422-1423, July 1415 
h.d. Sept 1495-1500. Dec 1460-1495. 
March 1480 bid. May 1480 bid. 

Sugar— (FFr per tonne): May 1531- 
1532, July 1575-1590. Aug 1629-1632. 
Oct 1856-1660. Nov 1065-1665. Dec 
1705-1720. March 1819-1821. May 1870- 
1865. 


ALUMINIUM 


Spot- 943. OOp -S.85 025. 5p —17 

8 months. 90S.70P +4.75 948.Sp -17* 

6 months. 092.6Op *S.fS — 

12 moat ha lMC.SOp -530 — . .. 

Silver was fired 3.55p an ounce 
higher lor spot delivery in the Lun-Jon 
bullion market yesterday, at 9+3 p U.S. 
cent equivalents of the li*mg levels 
wore: soot 514.407. down 5.3: ihree- 
month SI 4 722. down 4.4c; sin-month 
Si 5.031. down 4.1c: end 12-«non:h 

S15.775, down 7c. The metal opened 
et 943-946p (S14.45-14.60), and closed 


Turnover: 903 (549) lots of 40 tonnes. 

RUBBER 

The London physical market opened 
steady and with good terminal interest 
throughout the day closed firm. Lewis 
end Peot reported o March lob once 
for No. 1 RSS m Kuala Lumpur of 
223.0 1214.5) cents a kg Bnd SMR 20 
204 0 (1S2.5)._ 


£ per tonne 

March 11S.05-1S.1S 114.B0 14.25 115.10-13.00 
May ... 116.05- 16.10 117.15-1 7 .» 1 18.25- 18.00 
Aug...... I24.fi0 24.60 12. 525-25 30 HUUfJi 

OetL .. 131.75-fil.80 152.00-3235 135.76-51.76 
Dec. . • 15730 57 JS 137304.775 158.00 57.50 
March' 147.0047.15 146.754730 14830-47 JDO 
May. - ' *5030-51.00 14930 -5130 151.76-513 0 
" Seles! 3.402 f 1.832) lots ol 50 lonnea. 

Tate and Lyle delivery price lor 
granulated basis whue sugar was 
£406.90 (same) a tonne for home trade 
and 1211.00 (£211.00) for export. 


March 4B13 500.0 487.0 6063 

April 4853 5003 4853 5103 

June 483.0 516.5 493.0 610.0 

August 501.1 5242 501.1 528.1 

Oct 500.4 5323 570.0 534.4 

Dee 518.0 5413 518.0 5433 

Feb 526.7 550.0 630.0 551.7 

April 635.6 6363 536.0 660.6 

June 544. B 567.0 544.B 569.6 

August SS33 547.0 566.0 5783 

Oct 6632 6792 563.5 5882 

Pac 5723 687.0 6733 5872 

HEATING OIL 42.000 U.S. gallons, 

cents/U.S. gallons 

Clous Hioh Lour Prev 
March 70.00 70.50 68.50 74.68 

April 68.70 6R.70 68.70 70.50 

May 67.17 B7.T7 67.T7 89.17 

June 87.07 87.07 67 07 69.07 

July 67.62 67.62 673 2 69.62 

August 68.52 — 

Sect 199.50 68.50 

Oct 70.50 — 


August 7432 


March 64 42 
May (K««2 


38.0001b. 

Hinh 

78.25 
78.70 
7R.10 
76 W> 
an 95 
66 75 
OR 82 

56.25 


ce*its/fl> 

Low Pmv 


78.67 78 67 

77.30 Tft.jn 


76.47 78.47 

74 62 76 65- 


65 50 67.25 

64.42 66.11) 


65.92 66.25 

66.25 66.25 


SOYABEANS 5.000 bu 

bushel 


min. can ts / 601 b- 


CJose High 
March E88.0 597.0 

May 603.4 6122 

July 617.4 6T6.4 

August 620.4 510 4 

Sept 671.4 632 4 

Nov 632.0 6 * 2-0 

Jan 64S.0 654.0 

March 65 B A 667.0 

May 670.0 6762 


Low Pmv 
587.0 599 6 


602.4 614.6 

616.4 B2R R 


690.4 637.0 

621.0 634 0 


631 .n 644 2 
6442 6KB.4 


668.4 669.4 

65B.4 681,0 


— 7032 

9.50 71 no 


SOYABEAN MEAL 100 
Clean Hioh 


7130 7130 7130 73 50 


ORANGE JUICE IS.OOOtb. cents/lb 
March 110.50 11030 10825 110.80 


Close High Low Prev 
110.40 110.70 10020 11030 

11030 111.00 110.10 111.80 


March 178.3 T7R A 

May inn.n iwo 

July 184 0 186.4 

Aueuct Wfi.t 187 6 

Sant -MSB 1 88 K 

Oct 188 O 1400 

Hoc 147.0 144 4 

Jan 14a. n 146.6 

March 197 5 2003 


S/tan 

iw Prev 
1.0 178.8 

> 7 189 R 

>7 188 8 

i S 1R8 5 
L.A 148 11 
1.0 180 8 
I 4 144 0 

10 187 8 


7-0 201.0 


Sept 110.80 111 .85 110.05 1113S 


MEAT/FISH 


No. 1 Yesterdys Previous Business 
ft. S3. close close ' Done 


Alumlnrr.' a. hi. .'+ or' p.m. ' + or 
, Official • — Unofficial — t 


1 v £ • k- 1 C 

Spot. . B64S -+12- B4S.fi -103 
fi months 891.5-2 » 14 669.5.70-93 


COCOA 

After trading in a narrow range 
futures attracted active camm.ssion 
bouse seeing at the final cell and 
closed at the lows, reperta G.u and 

Dujfus 

Vest-day’s - or Business 
COCOA Close — Done 


£ p er tonne ■ 

Mar .. .. 606-697 650-660 ■ — 

Apr 699-708 -660 670 , — 

Apt-Jne 705-710 671-673 711-698 

Jly-Sept 733-735 697-698 741 717 

Oct Dee 733 754 1715-716 759-738 
JanMch 773-775 737-738 777 
Apl-Jne 796-797 757-760 799-7B3 

Jly Sept eiB-619 779 781 823-607 

Oct- DCC B42-046 602 -610 _ 844-655 _ 

Sales': 5al (169) lata of 15 tennea, 
nil (nil) lets el 5 tonnes. 

Physical closing prices (buyers) 
were spot 6630p (65 OOp): Apni 7125p 
f£7.75p); May 72.2Sp. 


WOOL FUTURES 


Aluminium — Morning; Three moniha 
£894.00 93 00. 94.00. 94.50. 95.00. 

94.50. 93.50. 94 00. 95 00. 94 00. 94.50. 
04 0 . 93 00 92 00 . 91 50. Kerb; Throe 
months £694 00. 93.0a 94 00 . 93.50. 
93 00. 93.00. Afternoon- Three months 
£873 00. 75. 74. 73. 70. 68 . 69. 65. 66 . 

67. 70. 71. 72. 73. 72. 71. 69. 88 . 67. 

68 . 69. TO. 71. 72. 71. 70. 69. 74. 73. 72. 
71. 70. 60. 6 S. 69. 70. 71. 70. 69 5. 70. 
09. 69 5. Kerb: Thre omonths Cfi70. 71. 


March.. . . 1268 90 -9.Q 1312-280 

May • ■■ 1302-03 —21.0 1338 00 

July - 1319 20 —19.0 1352-16 

Sept. 1327-26 —19.0 1359 20* 

Dec 1339-41 -14.S 1366-40 

Mareh. . 1564-56 -13.0 138062 

May .. .... 136570 -12.3 — 

Seiee: 4. SSI (1 462) lots of 10 ton-es. 
ICCO— Oaiy for ?eb 22. 07.13 


SYDNEY GREASY WOOD— Close (in 
order: Buyer. seller. business). 

Australian cents per fcg. March 531.5. 
533.0. 537.0-531.5: May 5S2 5. 554 0. 
556-0-572 1: July 565 O. 566 0. 568.0- 
585.0: Oet 551.0. 5S2.0. 552.5-551 £>: 
Dec 556 0. 557 0. 558.0-555 0: March 

566 0. 570 0. uncraded: May 570 0. 
S7S 0. untraded: July 53-3.0, 586 0. 
584 0-583 0. Sales: lb6. 

LONDON NEW ZEALAND CROSS- 
BREDS — Close (m Oidur; buyer, cellar. 


SMITHFIELD — Pence per pound. Beef: 
Scottish killed sides 79.3 to 83.8. Veal: 
Dutch hinds and ends 135.0 to 138.5. 
Lamb: English small 82.0 to 88.0. 

medium 80.0 to 84.0. heavy 72.0 to 
75.0: Imported: New Zeeland PL 49.0 
to 50 5. PM 48.0 to 49 D. Pork: Engllah. 
under 1001b 3S.0 to 50.0. 1 00 - 1 20! b 42.0 
to 47 0 . 120-16610 34 0 to 44.0. 

GRIMSBY FISH— Supply fair, demand 
fair. Prices at ship's side (unpro- 
cessed) per stone: shelf cod £3 50. 
codlings El.50-fl.80: small haddock 

£2.20: large pie Ice £4. 00 - £4. 20. medium 
E3.EO-Ca.20. bast smell E3.60.S4.fiO: 
rock fish E3 00-C3.80. 

MEAT COMMISSION — Average Fat- 
stock prices at representative markets: 
GB— Cattle 93.14p per kg Iw (—0.38). 
GB — Sheep 179 61p per kg ear dew 
(—1164). GB— Pigs B48&P per kq Iw 
( + 0 781. 

COVENT GARDEN— Prices lor the bulk 
, of produce, in sterling par package 
evcepi where ciherwise stated: Im- 

ported Produce: Writings— Spania: 5DQ- 
5.50. Sets umas — Spania:' 10 kg 4.50- 

5 20. Mlnneolae — JeMa. 4.80-8.50 accord- - 
inq id size. Temples — Jaffa: 4to- 

B.20. Oranges — Spania: Navels 4.00- 

5 SO; Jaffa: Shamoun 40 5.25. SO 5.55. 
60 5.85. 73 G 00. 88 8.10. 105 5.75. 123 
5 65, 144 5.45. 168 5.30: Moroccon: 


Nov 109.7S 109.75 109.25 111.00 

Jan 108.75 108.80 lOBto 110.00 

March 108.90 110.10 108.00 110.36 

May 109.10 111.00 110.00 110.65 

July 109.10 111.00 11060 110.65 


SOYABEAN OIL 
Close 


March 1720 
May 17.S0 


PLATINUM 60 troy oz. S/troy oz 


August 18.10 
Seat 18.30 


Clear* HicH l ow Prev 
Pab 487.0 470.5 470.6 477.4 

March 459.9 474.0 460.0 479.9 

April 4624 480-0 4624 4824 


4829 489.5 4813 5013 

480.0 501.0 490.0 5083 


April 4624 480.0 4624 4824 

July 466.0 485.0 4663 4883 

Oct 4733 482.0 4733 4833 

Jan 4829 4883 4813 5013 

April 480.0 501.0 480-0 5083 

SILVER 6.000 troy oz, oanta/lray oz 

Close Hioh Low Pmv 
Fob 1371.0 1449 0 1840 n 1484 0 

March 1406.0 1451 .0 14063 1466.0 

Anril 1417.5 1450.0 14173 14423 

May 1430.0 147S.0 1430.0 14803 

July 14543 15003 14S43 1504.2 

Sept 1478.5 1E2S3 14783 1528.5 

Dec 15153 1660.0 1515.0 1565.0 

Jan 1627.0 15303 1530.0 15773 


March 19.05 


60. 0001b. 
Hioh 
17.55 
17.98 
1835 
1838 
I8 60 
18 76 
19.00 
IR.fK 
19.45 


cants/lb 
L °w Pnw 


17.20 17.88 

17.60 18.11 


17.95 18 48 

18.10 18 m 


18.30 18.72 

18.40 1ft. B* 


18 .65 19.in 

18 74 If!.-* 


18.05 19.41 


WHEAT 5,000 bu min. centx/BOth- 


Low Prev 


March 1651.0 1590.0 1551.0 16013 


1575.0 1575.0 1575.0 18253 


March 3324 340.4 331.4 343.4 

May 344 4 354 O 344.0 355 fi 

July *54.6 361 4 35S.fi .Sfis'fi 

Sapt 3624 3720 3824 373.4 

Dee 378.0 388.0 378 O 389 O 

Match 391.0 400.0 391.0 qQ lla 

SW PRICES — Chicago loose lard 
17.25 faame) cents per pound. Handv 
and Harman bullion silver 1412 0 
11449.0) cents per trey ounce New 
York tin 607.0-10 0 (803 0-12.0) cents 
per pound. 


Navels 4.20-5.40. Lonniw— Turkish: 

80 'ISO 3.00-4.00: Cypriot: 9 kg 2 80 - 
3.90: Spania: tray 5 kg 25/50 1.80-240; 
Jaffa: trav 42/49 2 00-2.30; Carton g.BO- 
650 Grapefruit — Cypriot: 27/56 3 00- 

4 00: Jaffa: 32 4.75. 38 4.85. 40 5.00 48 
5.10. 56 4.30. 84 3.90. 75 3.75, 88 3.40 
Ruby 3.50-7.00: 


LIVERPOOL— Soot and shipment 

seiai amounted to 20 tannas Slow 
trading continued, with not much 
interest displayed in various styles 
Only sc ana red contracts ware fixed u p 
and inquiry was relatively q u >at. being 


w 


S'. / i 


/ \ \ 



ORDER FORM 

* Please return lo Mjikeimc Oecurlmeni. The Financial Times Buuneu 
| Inltym jlion LIU . B'JcV.en House. 10 Coono.i Si • eel London EC JP 4BY 

I Piej'.t; send me cope copies of CORPORATE CURRENCY RISK Single 

copies £ 18 SOUK SUS-iS 'over vcjsi mc.1 p&p Subveauem copies al £9 -A SUS24 

I CKMuefJiouid De nude twvJOie lo Business imornunon" 

I ALL ORDERS 10 BE ACCOMPANIED BY PAYMENT 

i BLOCK l'A^i IMS Pi t ASt 


| Address 

l Signature Dale — - 

i RtKiiU-rtidUMife U'e f aiuncijl I Wft Business Inlornuiion Lid 
L. Bi.KkriiH.XiW IU Cjnmjo Slrrel L onion f CAP 4BV Pef-iMered in E r^nn too ru.'Tbl 
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I NDUSTRI ALS— Continued 


4rtr ** 

18 B'liTSSffis 

210 IDS Jjaekare Beiw . 


I*-1 m 


MSn>Ml» +18 o40 


£ WBSA& ii 


*48 13 

3M 187. 
MO 2 27 


i&Cttvell. 2? . . 

jonClnrr .. 3R +3 
mMM.11 305 -7 


-i to+rc 
. . 22.B 
♦ 3 *t7 7 


S* 08 I*MB«onO*li.lOB.] 270 *2 »Q 


212 135 Kriyylmh 230 ... 8 0 

3» 110. Kershaw (AJ5p_ 120*1 liD 

sS 36 ltbivrf.& Wdp 50 . . 13 0 

■Hlj 4?i ; L.C.P. HWi ..... S7 ..... 30 

110 3V, L.H.C. lirt. lOp . 10 fed .... i33 

40 !7 Lnrtm 27 

m 277 Lep Group 100 ■ 410 17 j 

37 22 LUkshallltfo- 22 *2.5 

700 34 LML&UvlOp 495 +17 4745 

Ub 78 London GMUI'd U& 7.75 

(g* 30 Lon & NUm. Grp 61 ....*3.75 

43 23 HAa.PNv.HMhh 34 — I 

10 31, long Hatty. Ufo. 7i a 6- , 

.05 36 Longton Imfo. _ 57 1.0 

1« 55 Uw&Bomr50p SO *7.0 

27K M M.Y. Dart. lOp. 221, .*0121. 

M2 105 M-EVtnyPHS*. 16Sd -2 7 0 

140 tt MactartaneGp. 138 ... . th32 

44 28 MaeteHonSQw . 46 *1 01.43 

86 40 MatpterwaTO.) 57 jM -1 42 

« 41 MagootuGrow* M 2.3 

135 57 Mon. SO* ton. a 135 . . 15 

59 « Motley 57 O 225 

51 29 Hiring l«l 11* 361, +», 108 

49 25 Mmhad L*xy ‘A* 25 .?. 2B 

BB 52 Mantels unre 52 .... 0.X 

37 231- ManhHBbck.. 2J>. ... — 

□43 £97 CMathriaa 76% £12tf . .. D7J.% 

190 132 Metal Box £1„ 152 -2 UJ5 

138 100 IM Closures . 121 5 7 

23 fib M(UBkJaaq>* 11 03 

50 £ Meflay 32 — 

42 4 Do. (ML 3® — 

80 00" WMHrth.. 86 +1 04 0 

50 17 Motten Grp )o .. 44 — 

£189 003 M'taiao Spc 82-6 078 . . 05% 

129 75 Morgan Crucible . 95 -1 7.5 

02 44 Mou (RobL) lfe 56 *LB 

178 149 HWWCMimm 375 -2 h3 D 

53 3B Ms* In*. 5® .... 4.0 

•30 9 Nrd&Sp’mxrlOp 14 — 

65 23 Nrw Equip lOp. 62 IDS 

47 3ffl Morton. *21, ... 20.6 

141 871, Noreros . U8 -1 *538 

61 29ia No-Swift 5p 6*2-1, 214 

125 93 Oakwood Grp U0 .... *3 


125 93 

470 215 __ _ 

850 595 Qrtffcwie htfSA. 840 bOSOc 

28 11 0wnstonrl2Vc.. 20 .... 03c 

UQi, £621, Dzalld Fkv Cv. _ EOT 09% 

71 39 R.H. indoor iab.. 65 +1 f5.® 

208 115 Parker Koon 'A'. 205 75 

304 184 Pauls & Whites. 286 *75 

244 204 Prrai(SJ6SM. 282 -3 112 

43 «> PeekKoWinss. 42+4 - 

97 83 Peerless .... 85M .... 65 

04 5112- Pentiand 10p__ 64 *ttL63 

120 48 Prrrttow lOp 115 Z. 

17 8 PenhnlOp 12 +1 B— 

29 17 PUMPS Patti* _ 19 .... 1.0 

510 « Photo- Me 5Qp„ 495 9.45 

300 142 PrikJngtoaBr.a. 190 +2 105 

035 £52 Pitn'y Bowes La.. £335 051,% 

31 24 Plastic Coast. 10P. 3*W . d2.17 

■ltt, 5i, Plabgrun 5p — 8 0.01 

£356 114 Polly Peck Bp „ £3U, +!• +<053 

59 18 PBiynwklCp... ZL ... — 

123 85 bCtUMftgHia. 90 ...... 10% 

590 500 Portal* 548 +5 *14 0 

280 218 Powefl Mf.5(to. 2Z8 14.25 

195 124 Prestige Group: 17Sd ..... 658 


i A Sea... 285 1 75 


t ™f 

|CV Cr *|P/E 

Fa 35 24*4 
*1 4 D 117 
1« 35 88 
23 6.0 7 2 

— 49 _ 

23 36 UB 
14 * i 0331 
6.2 21,109 
0.6 82 132 U 
0.9 9 017 7 
17 5 4;J5 
4 17.9 « 
02 8 1 — 
BO 98 iBJ) 
Z.0 45 182 

17 6 1 (Dll 

24 a? 721 
11 4.5 CM) 
21 68 05 

— - 195 

— ~5 Z 
06 13 0 0*11 

2.5 6.1 8J2 

25 3 3157 
14 4.4 CM 
* 10 5 * 

” II « 

6.7 Sil? 
1.9 160(40) 

— 03 — 

23 165 Z 

12102 ms 

2 6 6 7 6.4 

— 6.5 — 


21 0.0 102 
— — 112 
- 128 - 
12115 064) 

24 45 111 
2 8 2.4 18.5 
Z 7 1L4 (62) 

54 241L0 
— 27 — 

21 64 85 
-SO- 

21 8.4 8.0 
33 3.8114 

22 3.7 12-2 

25 11.C 4.7 
22 52115 
33 57 95 
3.4 5.7 55 

59106 047) 
4J 3.6 7/4 


193M3 


LEISURE — Continued 

I tod: | ftfcr | + .'1 St | f G^C ( I 


P RO P E RTY — Continued 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS-Cont. OIL AND GAS— Continued 


13 ORA Grom 5p . 

32 GinrniHi TV! l&i 
107 HTVNoti/Vig. .. 

139 HOrCBir. 

W; InsasunlGp 

112 LW/T-A" 

lib TLrr.nrr lixH. . 

64 Lrnurrtmr InrJOs. 

80 Wr*7MTi_ ^ M lib 

55 ]Q; . 

90 fNbiHlo In 2&c . 

33 hrma & Vtfrt. 1 C* 

14 +0wncT- Anroia. 
41 Phorj< (Lon 1 . 
80 ThinrPrDaKrStllfe 

149 Plrasuimvi 5n . 
88 MriaCer'A'NV. 
82>a Pile* Leisure 10p 
84 Sioj Hots. 2C*. 
125 iimuprwn 2£*. 
7b Sani.TVA'lOp 
a tSetecTV lCp.. 

13 7SW5p 

23 tltfSN.'VtglOp. 
55 Trtd'nl TV 'A"10p 
92 W71a Ceon« Ora 

15 Webb(Jo> )Sp. 

09 2eiier5Sp — 


15 

45 

154 +2 
210 

12b -1 

159 *2 

228 -2 
152 *2 

114 . . 

58 

110 

78 

251, 

41 

140 

OPS 

122 *Z 
148 

100 -3 

410 ... . 

90 

01 +3 

H 

7am .. 
155s) .. .. 

82 


— — 130 
3 0 10.3 9 0 

28 102 69 
S3 2 01X2 

<8 4.0 04 
U 100128 
3il 3.B 108 
ZJ 05 52.0 
lb ll.tll S3 
06 9.91132 

05 17 Z 
4A 2.0158 
18 1 20 
23 15340 
45 2 2/14 4 
16 Ob UZ 
L7 4.0 215 
- 53 — 
• 43 * 

35 10 4 35 


4.20 1 * 7. el 13.4 


d051 03 4.4l — 
2 75 | Z.« 4.81102 


MOTORS, AIRCRAFT TRADES 

Motors and Cycles 

21 12 B.t_ 50p zo - _ _ _ 

02 38 rCwr™nUi*(]» 6® . . ul5 32 15(9.B) 

208 4? Gen . Mts. Ucmk Siffl 012c — 3.8 _ 

272 133 Horn* Motor V50. 238 -6 010% 8.4 05 25 0 
40 14 Lons Car 1C*. . 30-1 — _ — — 

34 7 IRrhM UwsTCb 26+1 — — — 7 0 

£31 U 1021; (Volvo Kr50 £3*2 »Q2tri| p 30.o| *> 

Commercial Vehicles 


541, 19 
103 128 

B5 50 


33 . . 

. .. 0.1 [ — [ 

. 163 ... 

— es k« 

. 19 .. 

■■ a- 1 -1 


razna 

Hlp> Lm 

154 86 

56 27 

163 119 
9 2 

63 25 

104 118 

283 210 

170 130 

1 « 93 

13 H, ; 
04 42 

178 131 , 
217 :oo 
238 152 . 

Ill 82 
530\ 524 1 
8bJ, 70 I 
0912 38 1 

20 16 
13 8 I 

114 82 

£265 a SO 
€120 €83 

174 117 

141 104 

85 19 

343 250 
7B 34 
100 70 

135 75 

48 36 , 

33*4 20*4 

175 136 

144 124 

31*2 13*2 
110 64 . 

10b 61 

470 308 

44 3«2 

300 272 

410 363*2 

CM 085, 
87 08 

35 21 

34 19*2 

92 71 

93 40 


M E UKU 


North Brit. Prats.. 

PgrttUr HUgs. ID* 

Peachee 

P rnwnr Cow. Up. 
PtwnaPiqLMitia. 
Prap.Hl 09 .fi, In*. 
Prop. Part'Shlp. 

Prop. £ Rrv 

P>ap. 5rc. iw SCp 
Raglan Prep Ip 
Rrgalian 

Regictai Proa.. 
Rntenaugh Ei_. 
Rush A T umpire 
SamuH Props., 


Sax Mecop. 2%. 
Secona City lOp - 
Shesnar* Prop. . 
tShmitM Sra. Up 
S lough Esu.—_ 
Do*0%Com. , 90 

Do 8% D» 91JW 
5oeytHmk 
Standard Secs .. 
Stewart Naim Grp 
Stock Corners n. 
eSnrw Props HKH 
HWHjSrafl. 
iDo.12pcC.Pf.75p 

Town Centre 

Town 3 City 20p. 
Do IpcCn.ux PI 
Traflord Part- 
Trust of Prop. 5p. 
Trust SeCS. lOp 
Dtx Defd. Com. 
Did. Real Proa, 
waiter (Artrrt UOp 
Warner Estate _ 
Wamford in*. ^1 
Vfrreimif DFLW. 
Wstnui i Ctj P. 
Wmmsier P. 20p 
Itfhnwglan Ests. 
iWngnePnpipv. 
+VorL Mount 


+ 1 3.1 

.... 0.4 

5.25 


... . 13.85 15 35 265 

*55 1.7 2.8 30J 

.... 35 1-4 i»3U 

1225 L7 23l0Ul 

i!o A7 FbI ba 
*25 20 20(365 

+ 2 2 45 75 l.b| B 9 

. .. *4.25 33 3-aOM) 

dd.6 1.7 o3lLB 

.... BS230 LZ 7.7 10.7 
... 35 U 6-4)208 

-i, +222 20 AfldM) 


+2 *3J3 

-2 010 % 
-1 08% 
d7.0 

*1 9M - 

-2 45 


Components 


+1 10 

+1 825 
-1 851 
*L97 
+5 — 

... . * 6.0 

6075 

+16 9.0 
120 

+«, vQ35% 
..... 5.0 
->2 063 
. ... 0.05 
_ . 615 
. .. g451 


LB 4.7 (BJ) 
255 f<5 — 
72*177 — 
TLA 05 75 
3.6 33)26.4 

M 22 03 
32 7.6 42 

15 7.9 RU) 
75155 — 
Ld 32 32.7 
72 34 — 

— 64 - 
L4 9.1 9.9 
12 21 651 
6.9 26 - 

12 22 582 
55 26 75 

6 '35 * 

I L6 45 176 
LB 5.418.4 
26 8 4(51} 
0.9 28 (92) 

- 02 - 

16 25 389 
47 7.9 29 


1982(83 

Hfeb Law Stock 

128 92 Eiw. mt lm PM. O . 

BB 70 Eng. Nat In*. Defd. 
176 129 Entity Cm'ltl., 
322 210 Do. Def'd 5Gp ... 

26 15*, F 4C.Era.Tn lfti. 

73 45 F. & C. Enrol rust . 

140 l02 Family Inn. Tst 

14 9 F*M Dartarr Aens_ 

184 1U First Scot. Am. „ 

92 58*3 Fledgeling Imre,... 

382 197 Fleming Amman.. 
145 103 Fleming Enterprise. 

185 99 Fleming Far Eastern. 

831, 53 Fleming Merc 

293 151 Fleming Japanese 

y»> 144 Do. -BT 

239 148 FVfliiagOtpnm Ta. . 

211 140 Fleming Tech. in*... 

203 138 Flefflng Umersw .. 

8? 55>, Foreign fi. Cd. 

Z10 85 F.uG.J.T(R025). 

51 40 Fulcrum Inc. 

44 3 Do. Cap Z*£>._ 

47 37 Fundhwm Inc. 

175 10B Do. Cap. 

90 61 G.T.GJotMlPec.H 

475 208 GT. Japan 

164 106 Gen. CotEOliM. _ 

380 265 General Funds 

370 245 Da Cam/. 10p.„ 

107 51 Gen. Imtestars 

97 50 Gen. Scottish 

197 143 Gen. Stlddrs 12**1 
114 71 Glngow Stlddrs. 

171 1241, Globe- In*. 

138 110 GreerdnnkTsL 

272 166 Gteeirfnar In* __ 

270 110 Gresham Use 

170 91 Groi4> InweMorS — 

134 79 Ham bras 

170*2 120 Hill (Philip) 

250 124 independent in*. . 

360 240 in*. In Success—.. 
158 100 Investors' Cap. — 


| Price M M |c*»r I 


32 16 

151 58 

2U 137 


Assets lOp. I 
or Sec HKX5 
t Gen. £1 ... I 


174 [113 
77 I 40 



iff* ^ 

59 

21 

2 **:::: 

28P . . 

143af ... . 

45 

265 +2 

29 

46 -I 
Ml -5 

Sffl +1 

30 -1 

£340 

14 -I 


1.4 421 75| 

td82S L9 75 

1025 102 ~7 
D0J5 _ Zb 
^LO _ t 

*3.7 34 37 

4.0 - 127 

&a 3 2 Lb 
05 5.3 25 

tL36 12 42 
8.6 12 8 7 

0.1 - 05 

hL82 15 8.7 
uFr!50 28 5.B 
OJ - LO 


SHIPPING 



675 

.... tti!227 

110 

+15 LO 

116 

. ... *265 

301 



76 

..... 60 

44 

iGL3 

18 


154 

.... 10.0 

2T1, 


80 

... . 05 

79 

+3 98 

124 

*10.0 

55 

+1 088 

62 

-1 75 

£18 



U2 77 PntdtaitfSes.. 158 -1 *2.5 

70 « R.FJD.Cnxjg'lOp 69*, n2.94 

70 33 Radlard Metal .. 57 -1 |20 

200 99 RsnkOtg 1 VM -3 BJ) 


440 246 Sedntt&Colmao « *98 

153 UB RecHeam Glass . 118 -1 828 

41 19 Reed Exec lQp. 57 02 

330 230 Reed lm££3 284 -2 14.0 

112 82 Retjon 112 .... M.3B 

193 134 Renown Inc Y5Q. US -5 Q259i 

86 83 RenwKfc&tMv. 85 - 

125 76 Restmr 123 55 

31 17 Rexmore 23*a 105 

615 424 Ricardo 605 +1 9.35 

17 10 foctrOgrioia lOp 15 — 

82 41 Rockware- 45 21 

126 43 tWe&Notelfr. 12S +5 25 

185 100 Ropner 122 *4.33 

183 88 DO. 'A 1 122 14 J3 

17 5 Rn te P f in t Sp— 9 ..... 0.1 

20 9 MV DbUVcOtBlIf.CLj 160 U*j% 


2.4 75(64) 
55 2.7 84 
21 7.9 7.0 
6 42 - 
04 10.3 (£]) 


-159 - 
35 35 82 
1.8 8.9 (7.0) 
• 56 * 

18 2-3 OU) 

15 0.0 QM 
L7 7 

16 82(92) 
2.7 3213.0 
23 10.0 (5 J) 

I JKB 

3 6 21132 

27 TA BJ 
27 6.4 6.9 
3 J 22155 


1U 72 

^ a 

123 60 


180 105 
196 75 

136 74 

44 26*a 

106 66 
73 49 

51 32 

29 IS*, 
91 65 

93 51*2 

119 72 

65 40 

52 22 

100 54i, 

201 93 

69 42 

12 7b 
103 76 

47 31 

UB 77 
60 35 




13 RMsn&Bodeti 59 

200 13 Royal Wares... - 135 8-6 

192 132 Ratted (A.) 10p- 183 -2 *15 

221, 12b Ryan(D5|r— . 19 — 

34 10 SI GroupS* 33 ... 10 

225 155 SafeTHtiey 155 8.0 

91 35 SrthnMfcLlfe- 89 +4 *0167 

50 29 Sanger*.—..— 43 -2 B — 

206 130 ScapaGrtio.... MS -2 7J 

£32*, EU*,Sebhai*ergerSL £30*, ..... Q9bc 
105 74 Scot eras 90 .... 5S2 

51 30 Soot Heritable. 45 -1 3D 

* USfflS = iBS « 0 

297 113 Do."A-t*-V.„ 297H ..... 13 

295 139 Security Sendees 29M 2.47 

287 137 Do 'A'H-V.. 267M 247 

105 5Sb Start, W*re 20* 90 ... .. *1073 

135 72 (Sheldon Jones 133 3.9 

57*, 20 SMoh 56 +2 Z0.75 

316 140 Sidhw Grow SCR -312 - -4 12.0 

302 165 Sebe Gorman? 382 t6J 

78 40 SnentMflMlQiu 77 ... H25 

38 . 31 SBp'rtMnielQi. 31 -... 175 

82 74 SmgmCSl'A': SSS ..... 15 

405 238 SM+cMey., 405 +7 MlO.5 

166 85 SabthANeph-lOp 106 +2 1*3.56 

415 317 Smahs bets. 5Qp . 407 -3 110 

30 14 Sow. LiwSQp- 24 1 — 

26 IS SwniC— ZT. 26 . . LO 


Garages and Distributors 

106M .... 4i3 * , 

^ - -I 

122 +i" 5.0 ii 

m 2 0 j — 

162 uto 34 

186 -1 425 17^ 

136 +10 45 - 

41+1 2 0 * 

Davis Godfrey.. 1M +2 AO 21 

Gates (F.G.}_.. 73 ... 23 45 

Gianfleld Lawr . 34 — — 

Hanger Ims. lOp. 26 .... 05 3.1 

Harrison (T.C.). 87 3.1 3.8 

Hartwell, 93 +1 1*3.94 2JJ 

Henlys2Qp 116rt +3 (LI Z, 

Hum (diaries) 58 .... 02.98 — 

49 ... . 2.0 2J^ 

99 -1 55 *1 

20 a -1 *7D £a 

69 3.85 « 

10 B- - 

100 3.75 2« 

35 . . . L45 - 

US .... 125 245l 

40 — — 1 

41 .... 


SHOES AND LEATHER 


65 

Fif Group— 

117 

+2 

05.04 

60 

Garnar Booth — 

67 


64 

37 

49 

Headam. Start 5p. 
Lambert Hih. 20p 

40 

133 

+i‘ 

130 

J4J5 

37>, iNewhoM&Ehirl'n. 

38<d 


3.78 

42 

Pittard Grp— 

44 


4.0 

n 

Strong & rafter 

30 

lfl 

167 

98 

Stylo- . 

105 

— 

3 8 


SOUTH AFRICANS 


185 92 

£191, BOO 
765 268 
630 150 

206 48 

325 170 

□6*4 590 
500 200 
463 158 
□61,570 
270 llfl 



21 55 85 
51 9.7 10 

15 52 188 
4.9 6.5 32 

16 4.314.4 
28 42 85 
15 6.6 10.2 


025 1250 
104 fftl 


TEXTILES 


NEWSPAPERS, PUBLISHERS 

0 IMO |AK. Book P.20p JIM 1+5 1 1*4.17 I 


I iiii: 

7.4 4.4 

2.7 13 3 

iri 1 

BB - 

;« a 

D.6 « 


535 260 StMhebyPJB...,. 4W +5 0.1 

74 45 Sp*T«TG.IMa* 63 M.75 

95 40 Spear ( J.W.YZ 40 .• ... i£,0 

*55 rS Soo*«Hldgs5i* K*, >J - 

’S 5S ISSfc S a 

120 82 kfcCeBMQ 188 ... 10% 

116 lb StagFienHUrt. 112 5.0 

148 71 Std. Fl reworks .138 6.13 

47 27 Standard tad.- 41 -1 — 

55 22 tSonHcb lCfa- 40 — 

270 1B0 Star Comp. 1M M5 .....CD 

187 125 Steed ry 171 -J 10.5 

51 30 5wrlinglmh2*tf> 50 . U.J5 

180 110 Stocktake 15Sdl 12-0 

49 3* StencftU* HWv . 53 *2-0, 

Ihl . 91 SmdfgN5nv.W> 1OT .. 14.22 

43 19 SMdiHe Speak. 25 ... — 

£19 912 5*fcf»to>t5<S0 £181. . . *>14% 
123 61*, VSwire A60 c_ 117 -1 076c 
200 ISO Syhntie 152 +2 89.0 

S P. TamnSp.— ._ W. - 

48 rSLTh’mal Synd 52 1.0 

10 5 Th.TwwtVta.5g. J ... — 

40 29 nurd Mdp t(W. . 29 .. tl56 

152 78 TNTASO50..- 87 -7 012c 

109 109 TOTing T.20P*.. 133 8 0 

124 58 TooUbH R.W . 94 — 65 

47), 35 Toye 38 ... 175 

163 96 Ttataigv H. 2tk «9 +1 73 

233 178 T««w SereSOc 225 -2 MQ9.57 

86 64 Transport De*. . 81 . .. 4 25 

105 73 UrdwCMpMfc- 73 d!5 

« 38 Tr/rfw 55 . ... 063 

108 20 TwnwAHkwa 26 ... gj 

25 . 20. ITwWodtlOo 9 *1 40.* 

U» £92*,»uiitab>»m £96 ....015% 

52 27 UKQIaU 42 +1 

835 555 Undewee MO *10 26 87 

1291. €181* Ogi +h * MA 

41 7 U.GaaucdeeSp. 37 *2 20 25 

148 75 United P*ra?H . 187 +3 MC25 

113 50 Valor 106 T3S 

315 KM VirrtenGrp. 20p 256/3 -2 t2«S 
U 9 ‘VrRddMmlQg. 1? - 

39 32 Wi*P9es.l$ » - 20 

W> ji WaUcerHmr.Sp. .9*. . . — 

2?*, H Mmvtord SP .. U 036 1% 

635 412 WashaniV.. .. 6»d 110 

93 58 VKabonR-K. Ut> 90 +3 d3 5 

,89 64*, Wedgwood 82 4 <3 

195. . 14b WraaBeanlUB- »5 * 5 

130 70 WHt’tGfMplnL 98 ... 84 

m “3 KBSS.^: St .. SI 

457 U>2 tSSSjtT. 395 ' . .. 44 13 

17 «u MUtauSnil^- 8 ... - 

31 IC tmUumslJJ-.. 11 .. — 

1&. M With (George). JM -3 *6.0 

%»2M ibahewy-tarahm S95 15.13 

70 40 WhwpniteOtk 45 0.75 

S 12 (wood (Arthur.:; 18 - - 

112 70 70 ... £>0.75 


123 1 6U, 

200 hse 


89 6619 

195 . 148*" 
130 70 

525 198 
IN 56 
*15 6 

457 44*2 

I t 

70 40 

K 12 


ipl; 

53 31U.3 
2S 3 9 112 


i-® _* 6J 
li 1 4(084) 


5* 12222 
L3 88 U0 
11 5.C (SJB 
31111 32 


11 63( 73 
09 85{UJ 


14 1 124 

29 89 39 
U 8.6 018 
32 9.9 4.6 
08 66 OU) 
22 6.5 80 

- aj — 

15 7 5122 
32 2 9 15J 

- 7* - 

32 5*1(70) 
52 rl&5 - 

To Tp 

30 62 54 

- 10 - 

33 2* 172 
it «9pm 
3J 1 4 23A 


25 9 M 49 
23 2iHZ12 
21 561122 
14 7.7 12J 
-j 43 120 
0.7 12 Klim 
5 4 15115.7 

26 5.4| 88 


IM 55 93 
1« 3 6 125 

1.3 2^(611 


180 1M 
228 138 
92 69 

110 86 
145 78 

245 200 
258 213 
208 165 
488 355 
115 76 

58 16 

105 80 

160 90 

210 123 
68 53 


290 130 
480 415 
193 145 
49 38 


Ah. Book P.20pJ 
Assoc. News.. .. 
BPM Hldgs. 'A' 
Berm Brothers- 
Blad((A. &C-). 

Bristol Post 

Collnts William. 

DO. "A" 

DaftMaU-A'Hp. 
E. Mid. Allied -A’ 

Fleet HI dgs 

(•Fleet Si. Ur 5p 
Gordon &G0M1 
Haim* Pub 2<fc- 
Home Counties. 

lulrpeniJent . ... 
InL Thomsanll _ 

Unk House 2C4i 
L'pOOlD P0S4 5Qp 
rHetri Wkun lOp. 
MnKlm.Sp.Dw.. 
POrtun'lbfirStnl 
Routiedge 5 KP . 
5toprt«. 

Hid New«ehPm. 
Websters Grp. 5p 


MO +5 

205 ...... 

75 ..... 

KM* . — 

145 

230 +2 

243 . ... 
190 ..... 

488 

115 +10 
S3 +1 
VMht .... 
103 ..... 
210 ... 

65 

95 . ... 

478 +5 

358 

150 

142 

12S ... 
142 .. .. 

135 . .. 

428 ...... 

1S5 

49 +1 


PAPER, PRINTING 
ADVERTISING 


21 J+Adcom lm. 10p 
43 Assoc. Paper — 

28 Autt&Wdwrg.. 

45 SemrtHC 

24 Brit. Printing.- 
87 BrunungGrp~. 
58 Do. Rettr-c. Vtg. 

154 Bund 

29 Caioton(SteJ.) 
125 D^mPi 1-Cs.SCto- 

40 Clay (Richard). 
47 Clnndatkm Group. 
17 Ciatdey 10p.. .. 
100 Cnwuer (Junes). 


+13 05 
-1 33 

-1 1125 

+2 S100 

-1 B- 
-3 d4J8 
-8 d4J8 
.. 8.0 
... 22-13 
+2 65 

. . . Tl 0 
. 835.7% 

.. . o0.79 
... 33 


40 East Lancs. Ppr 
145 Euealypli*.. — 
70 Ferry PicfclOp. 
215 FFnchSColOp. 
18 G.D. Papers. — 
76 Geers Gross 10p .. 
58 Kaetf RriotslCg. 
70 Harrison Cowley. 

86 WhmerpnniGrp 

18 rLC-A. Wags. 86. 
130 McConjuodtlr 5(k 

6 Melody Mdls... 
65 MsreO'Fcrr Ilk 
£15*, Qgtlvy & M. S2 . 

19 01 wes Paper 20p. 
305 SaatcM lft> . 
691, South (Dind)2£b. 
45 Swuriil(Jriftn.) 
17 Trampaiera Ppr 
48 Usher WafterlOp. 
10 Wace Group 2Qp . 
70 wadtfingunU).. 

152 watmoiigta. ... 


3.7 »n 
46 OM 

4.7 103 
75 63 
71 6.4 
2.2 25i 

MO 25 

4.9 186 

3.9 DID 
3.4 5.7 
93. (96) 

1Gb (43) 
4.7 45 
40 7.9 
23 35.0 


-4 t>4.0 

u25 

.... 73.85 
.... u335 
_. . 0.15 
+2 90 


133 Allied Tex* tie _ 

53 AtMiB Bids. 

35 Beales (J.)20p. 
70 BrdaaanAinp. 

45 BriL Mohair 

30 Butewr L'wh. 2Qp. 
ID Carpets InL 50p - 

54 Coats Patens — 

32*j Corah 

66 CourtatJds. 

£67 V Du.7%DebB2/7 

18 Crowther(J.}_. 
114 Dawson Ml — 

67 Dixon (Dawd).. 
17 EatrVadtaniai. 
22 Foster (John)- 
28 Gbtefl BTohi 2ft> . 
40 HickJng P'sL 50p. 
39 Highams—.— .. 
15 lll'gwartfaM.2Ch 

9 Do. *A‘ 20p 

11 Ingram (H.)lQp.. 

S 4 Jerome (Hklgs.).. 

7 Leeds Grp 

24 Late. 

31 Lowe I Rohm M.) 
70 Lvtes (S)2Cte - 
40 Madcay Hugh.. 
23 Marlui(A)20p 
75 Miller (F.)lOp. 

18 Momfort— 

15 Miaoun Bros lOp 
125 Notts. Man) g _ 
71 Nova Jersey 2Ch 
37 Partlaral-A - .... 
21 Ketisnce Knn 20? 
14 RichartK )0p— 
54 S.E.E.T. 20p... 
19 Stoll Robert s«e 
13 Sekers lm. lOp. 
12 SmAlbvinlfc. 
10*, Shaw Carpets lOp 
112 Swttar.— ... 
45 Small &rdmas 
16 Snrihhaw R. lCb . 
25 Sn. Vecma 13200 
17 Spencer (Geo.) 
48 Stirling Grt> 20 p. 

6 Stoddard 'A' 

39 Sham) Ritey Drlfl 
3 Sumner (F) — 
141, Sudwaa WoHey. 
46 Texi'rdJny. lOp. 

57 TomkmsofiS 

29 Tocol 

70 TorayYSO 

131, Traftord Carpets ■ 

9 Umgrotgi 

235 Yoridyde 20p._. 
3 Ymjghat — . 


2S8jD .... 

72 

68 

80 

I? 2 

14 

67 -i a 

MJ, +J. 

150 

72 

21 

26 

54 

46 ..... 

74 

16 .... 

:::: 

102 ZZ 

42 -1 
49 +1 

85 ..... 

47 . .. . 

& 

20 . . 
43*20) ~1 

% :L 

51 

32d .... 

23 -1 

65 .. .. 

41 -2 
271, 

188 +2 

45 

24 .... 

46 

21 ..... 
BOd .... 

12 

97 

9 .... 
21 .... 
6818 .... 

150 

33 ♦*, 
96 +1, 

20d ..... 
45 ... 

380 +10 
6», +’4 


h2.96 

QSL64 

-1 02 
+10 87 
.... 7 0 


TOBACCOS 


740 [343 I BAT Inds. 675 23 0 3.7 4.« 68 

131 68*2 Imperial 1140 725 qJJ 93 7.4 

133 73 RaUunaib 12>tf . 123 ..... *44 63 53| 32 


^ 1 11 75 57*, j« Holdings 

5 Oh 30 Jove lm. Inc. lOp 

7i, 4i 4 Do. Cap. 2p 

1 23 11 KemlnwstwurtsSi _ 

"gj* "I fjj™ MO m ffiCTrw** 

1 ^ « « 72 $ « SShftStS: 

6 0 2.4116 5.1 “0 &T\ Unrd Sdg. teOp 

d2J Lfl 7-5 182 « ^ 

inn sn 01 at 113 88 Lon. Atlantic ..... 

10.0 28 93 4J 1W no 

gc Tt ~~ 75 40*, Loiv8iLenr»x 

40 TfclfcSliLOl N8 96 Lon. A Lomond 

r* *g assBfc 

1 “4 Ta «• « asss- 

0426 — ^ — 314 210 U&Gtkof Inc. lOp 
318 222 Do. Cap. 109 -. 
. TU r n 118 82 On. 2ul Dual toe Up 

ATHER 57 40 D0.cap.4p — 

125 84 (tarme AM. 5. TsL Q . 

«*5.M 15 62152 ub 69 Metamn lm 

frj 5-?^ ^ 131 89*, Merchants Tst... 

•J® 2.610.7 58 74 49 Ud Wyn) lm. Tsl . 

W-JS 98*, 65*2 Monks Imest. 

*5 fJJjA 93 53 Mont. Boston lOp 

4 0 1213.0(82) 31 13 Do. War rants _Z 

T. 5-2™* 1“ 1* Ntoorgatelmr.Tst.. 

35 18] 48(042) 79 59 Moorside Trusts.. 

106*2 69 MiurayCaMentan. 
103 65*, Do “B" 

ANS % S VS C ^L- 

22112.81 3 0 Zll 126 MurrayGterafewui.. 
33 58 65 1“ « Murray .Norttav ^ 

24 54 77 ltB 64 Do. Ti 

_ t _ 126 76 Murray Western.. 

21 55 85 121 72 UteroyWesietnB- 

51 97 Sn 625 250 Ne^tSASUSl. 

y sjjm 1M 61 taw tel Ira. Ta 5*. 

49 0 5 32 3«> 2“ New Court 50p._ 
16 43148 80 47 NewtanwWTsL 

28 42 85 29 18 New Throw Inc - 

15 68102 233 192 Do.CapTIl. — 

42 14 Do. New Wrrts. . 

155 92 New Tokyo In*. 50p 

126 78 1923 Invest 

i 203 124 Nth. Atlantic Sec . 

„ 135 105 NtlL Bnt. Canadian. 

724 4 48 * 160 115 NonkSm Assets 5(^_ 

5.0 13 9.9100 202 126 Nthn. American - 

Tl-5 M «M 319 218 Northern Secs — 

5.73 13102(94) 91 n OU& Assoc Inv- 

4.0 12 93 (U3) 84 58 Outwlch lm 

382 - 148 — 263 150 fVnUand Inv. 

— — - - 141 59 Pieome Hetab Ta. 

4.0 28 85 (410 293 123 RITA Northern^ 

T2.9 28 63(9.0} 71 20 Do. WfcUTants_._.. 

38 22 4810.9 223 143 RaetMti... 

071-20.0 ,128 — 77 34 Rights A Iss. Cap . 

— — — — 171 123 Rnier & Mere. 

*6.0 2.6 5.7 82 147 107 River Plate Def _ 

68 - 123 - £64 £4H,R*ew(ar )n50_ 
18 15125(6.9) 640 410 Do. Sita-Sh’s F15 
91 r. 31.7-- £60*4 £40 RoHnco NV F150-. 
35 II 9513.4 602 400 D0.SU1 Sh's Fl5- 

4.0 J5138RJ5 ITS 130 Romney Trust... 

♦3^ U MMJ £45*, £3Mi RovemoNVFLSO 
#75 J8 * S3 61 52 Rusedlmond lnc._ 

*0.75 0.6 4 198 12b Do. Cap 

r:- r, r,,r, 125 99 sate^ard i«j 

HIM Z5 S3 103 232 154*, St. Andrew Tst 
W3.75 2.9 5.3 88 177 125 Sun. Am. In*. 50#.. 

03 6.0 03 I5U) 282 234. Sent. Coles 'A' _.. 

327 —100 — in 77 Scot. EasL !rr*_. 

625 M}05 8.4 179 124 Sootiishfm 

4.0 0.9122 013) 227 164 Scot & Merc A._ 

Z075 - 2.1 — 229 149 Sc«.Mort.&T« 

tl« 32 26 15.7 144 95 Scot. Mausnal 

tL? — — 119 85 Scot Northern _ 

25 13 82144 121 79 Scot. Omano 

53 * 3.1 A 69 46 5cot.Uld.lm. 

55 3 0 6-5(45) 378 236 Sec Alliance Tsl 

3.7 19104rta 157 101 SecuntiesT.Sc.. 

*154 2.0 6.9 (8.4) 805 560 SHru Ra* In*. SUSS - 

- 3- 7 - M9 120 Stares lm.50p_. 

J35 42 73 38 M2 149 SPLIT Inc lOp ... 

0-75 — 26 — 125 86 SPLIT Cap. 10u. 

iLO 08 i 05H 34 2S SieiMrt Era Inv lOp . 

— — — — 112 84 SWflmF*£anSl_ 

03 — 0.6 — 187 126 SweWoWers lm. 

d4.1 3.7 33 114 150 90 TR Australia Trust , 

05 — 15 — 110 72 TRCniOf UnkraTsL. 

ZLO 1» 63(44) 931* 70 TR I no. A General . 

— — — — 194 1M TB kurll RtSMrtM - 

01 — 07— 135 68 TR North America- 
no 108 18 76 151 92 TR Pacific Basin. 

— — — — 105 71 TR Prop. Inv. Tsu 

»188 38 IB 118 130 B5 TR Technology 

s — — — — 87 63 TR Trusi res Crape . 

0164*« 28168 3.4 77 50 Temple Bar 

4.0 19 8 4 73 ?1*2 221, Ttvog. Growth 

42 37 4.0 73 J92 120 Do. Cap. £1 

235 12 105 0A71 159 107 ThrOWiwrton 

iQUy- 2.6 1.7 23.7 14a 101 Tor. invest. Inc... 

_ _ — 63 198 160 Do. Cap 

— — — — 123 73 Trans Oceanic — 

*165 3.4 b5 63 143 91 Triune Imest 

— — — — 77*, 601, TrptevestJncJSOp 

437 310 Do. Capital a _ 
155 102 US Deb. Corp — 

92 59 Viking ResoirCes . 

• 127 77 W.CsL&TetaslOp. 

23.0 I 3.71 4.9) 68 ^ 

«4 °65 ll 32 “ 8 

*4 4 | 65] 53| 32 17? ^ yeoman In* 

47 20 Yorks. & Lancs ... 

173 125 YoungCo’sImXl. 


176 

3£2 

nr 

146 .... 

121, 

183 *2 

92 

360vd 

140xd 

176 * 1 

;Ji 

2as +1 
230 ... 
211 ... 
203 

83 ... . 

210 

50*a 

3*2 

40, 

175 +Z 

95 ... . 

452 . . .. 

JUtei ..... 

37 ora 

370 

107 

96 +1 

197 

UU *2 
169*, — *, 
usd 

Z72 

252 

170 

132 

176 .... 

25® +2 

360 ..... 
158 * 1 

271, -U 
95 +f 
212 

73 

48 ..... 

7*, +*4 
164* 

255 +3 

177 

8am . . 

307 ..... 
□9*a 

it 

333 

195 

75 +1 

158m +1 
161 

93 

76*2 -1 

130 

298 +1 
30b +2 

106 

53 

125 

187m +1 

129 

72m -i 

941, 

93 +1 

29 

188 

73ad +1 
105 +3 
100 

93 

90 -1 . 

210 ... 

108 +2 
99 ..... 

12U +1 

319 

575 

74 ..... 
290 +2 

47 -1 
29 ..... 
241 -1 

3® 

150 

125 ..... 

201 

13S 

123 -2 
282 +3 

*8? :z.: 
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C*vr| 6r's ft* Urn 

18110.7 2Z1, 3N 

lfl 7.6 21 4 

M 7.9 160 106 
11 4.9 £80 L53V 

175 BO 
1 19 295 135 
lfl 5.9 237 hoa 

36 00 *183 

IB 18 97 

LO 3.4 56 

— 17 89 

10 6.0 £131, 

— 1.1 90 


M & MBI* 

i- 1 * i - i — i — i — 


8.5 26 9.3 4.7 

-I, QB*,9b 188 dli — 

rlO Z Z — — 

•5 275 0 6 25 Z 

.. . 34 15 7.7 127 

-2 0-3 — 18—1 

. .. 0.75 8J 1.3 125 

v045% - 10.4 — 


... ivv; . ■ ' ■ v 

* / trfiixlio n a/ c ^rin anci*r 
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SECURITIES 


M I N ES — Continued 


Central African 


19820 I 
Hub Law 


l*-1 S MS 


+i - — - — 

+5 — - - — 


1-2 I _ I-]-]- 


+1 — - - - 
1.0“ 147 15 65 

75 m 74 «> 

010% - 012 - 

.....0.01 - -23 9 

98 19 64(7.4) 

08*4 212 RSL3 - 

-5 gQL5e 44 04 519! 
-5 bl75 ZJ 16 7 38 
-2 455 05 123 A | 

..... b3.75 17110 59 
pc?nn _ ZA — I 

-12 *100 71 57(27) 
-ID 013922 — 292 — I 


-2 _ - - 625 

. ... Q2J5c — 28 — 

\ . 10~ 22 46 122 
-1*. vtom 4> 4.7 4 


300 75 Falcon Rtu50c.„ 300 Q25c 104 58 

33 IB Wankir Coi.ZSl. 20 t03c 12102 

28 12 2am.Cpr.58DO.24_j 26 — | — I — 


Australians 


28*j 10 VACM20C 
28 0 fAigasrGeWNLZSc 

63 40 VBlackHillMim 

151 52 VBondCorp 

154 58 9BauwmvaielKH 

273 147 KRA50c 
154 10 

56 211, 

380 152 
20 7 

27 7 

810 123 

244 134 
SZ 10 


I- 1 * I - [-1- 


+8 IgQlOc 63)113 
+2 ®Ce *1 15 
+2 j Y3c — I 08 


tPicl Pet£l_ I 
Premier Cera. 5p[ 


*s04c 21 61 19 

td»fc 28 65 8.7 

u2J 3.7 12 730 

-13 — 


..... *25 38 2.9138 

-H BFr295 4 10-0 4 

-1 Z Z Z 

-23 - - - - 

-l. rrmy* 2.9 76 4.6 

-U *tC4c Z2 69 77 

-6 06c 12 14 32.4 

-10 — — — — 

-24 - - - - 

-M *205 22 6.9(75) 
...... 4.9% » 1M - 

..... 6.0 31 35138 

-15 - - - - 


310 

18 

9S 

105 

25 


78 { 37*2 


— - - 382 

Qfl.% - (8.7 — 

-ffi Z -"Z 

-I 18.4 4.4 78 3.9 

-17 tl58 55 46 5 9 


-S 2010c — I 6-0) — 
-5 001.92 - I 111 - 


44 +1 - - - - 


151, 5 

130 30 

190 92 

44 15 

52 15 

50 15 

279 10 
57 5 

S4 8 ft 

177 77 

■84 U 
123 07 

98 34 

150 68 

448 ZU 
31*, 0 

273 112 
206 105 
72 m 


273 150 

93 U 
30 6 


255 [135 
140 55 

12 9W 

e« 258 

670 330 
24 13 

130 42 

650 BSffl 
98 43 

42 20 

450 280 IPengkatan lOp .. 
330 190 Petting SMI.... 
200 130 Suvget Besi SMI 
55 25 

110 93 

85 43 

255 125 


l-i ! - - - 


NQlOc 4 08 

+X *38 28 19 

+1 — - — 


♦4 B5e - L) 


-1 gate 13 27 
+2 — — — 
^ . Q7c 17 62 

ZZ Qljc Z 02 


+5 *QZ*s 4 t 


225 +10 Q95c LQ 
12C - -j 

360 +10 Z20.0 12 

52S 2Lt 4 : 

19 15 281 

122 te®SY 08 

650 .. . vhQ60c 4 , 

82 +3 vQ17Jc 16, 

40 +3 S±063 08 

325 To - 

295 +15 vQ60c 4 

195 M185c 06 

« *Q3\c 0 

M2 +2 g35 4 

63 vQ5c 13 

255 +7 MQSffc 23 


Miscellaneous 


OVERSEAS TRADERS 


263m +3 
134 . — 
193 +1 
7TO ..... 

223 +1 

JL ::::: 

SB 

636 

vn 

174 . — 

125 .... 

224 -3 

S3 ::::: 

ire* ::::: 

224m 

22s +1 

144 +1 

117 ..... 

121 

67 +1 

368 . ... 

2S-!!.. 

i« 

175 .. 
125 +1 

33 +1 
112 ..... 

185 

134 -2 
109 +1 

£3 ::::: 

99 .... 

125 -j, 

04 -1 

74 

31 .... 

187 .. 

157 . .. 

146 +1 
196 

m -1 

140m 

741, 

408 ..... 

152 . — 

70 

127 

423 *2 

50 

95 . — 

172m 

44 . — 
173 ..... 


31 |U 
161 Q05 


113 38 IBoustead lOp 

160 95 J Crosby House 

112 81 
184 108 

■£28>i £18 

782 437 
346 235 
42 12 

ztn 66 

55 33*, 

135 85 

46 34 

179 123 
179 120 
76 39 

•275 192 
82 lfl 



24M 11 4 J 

115 -5 015c 14 
16 +1 - — 

48 125 fii 

328 ..... B— - 

102 45 2-0 

162 +2 8.4 2-1 

£25 gQ12% 25 

650 ..... 2B8 10i 

346 +8 18-15 13 
42 ..... — — 

85m 9.0 4O6 

44 +1, 362 U 

os 7.0 — 

40 2.95 12 

129 4-5 06 

128 -1 45 68 

74 -1, vOlO flc 18 

Z75 96 28 

21 +2 *06 04 


90 | 20 WAngto-OonWrucm I DO I ] — 

125 | 25 jdAn^o Utd. Dev.] 77 |+2 | - 

For Birnu see Southwest Rn 


135 1 27 MCodiy Res Caia.. 
485 [l70 Cons. Minch. 10c 
B | U, Itt Explain^ Gold 
iqhwaod Res. 
usatalitemn 
NorihgateCSl 
R-T-2- 


o I*? 

155 55 

£401, £25 
495 160 
552 344 
□22 £84 
33 11 

IT*, 121, 
530 270 


140 +* 

£38* 

475 +5 
517 -U 
£317 -h 
30 ... 
14 

445 W 
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NV* Up- 

92 48 

76 48 

75 39 

530 340 
70 35 

u£ ft 

87 42 

75 34 

280 210 


175 015 
43 28 


PLANTATIONS 

Rubbers, Palm Oil 

I + or) Oft. lm 

Stock | Price -| IM nr|» 

75 10 — L9 

68 ..... 325 08 08 

65 ..... 088 U 19 

530 +10 148 16 38 

69 ..... vQ14Jc 11 5.9 

116 ZZlftiwe Z i9 

85 .....gmOSc Iffl 58 

75 .... v012c 12 48 

215 48 0 2.7 53 

94 +2 **Q35c 06 1 

60 ..... vQLBc 13 8.7 

165 10 02 (L9 

40 .... 

19 — - — 



268 [235 
465 385 
450 330 
37 B 212 
148 97 


10 58 
12 16 
13 15 
09 68 

Lfl ^ F31VI525 

lfl 12 giigS 

^ £7° IM? 

H 510 [ia 


Teas. 

Assam Down a. 260 

Lavrrie Ptants a. 465 

UunuwuO. 450 

McLeod Russel □_ 284 

Do atpc£»J>L 199092 119 

Moran £1 290 

WiUMimon □ 232 


— 60 19[ 32 

— 22.0 28 68 

.... 330 09 103 

.. 73 — 38 


::z| iH = Hi 


MINES 

Central Rand 


TRUSTS, FINANCE, LAND 

Investment Trusts 


5 Durban Deep Rl.. £28li -2*J — — — 

19 East Ibnd Prp.Rl. £16 -1^1 050c 13 J 1 

9 Randfonfte E It R2 £97*, -WQlMtt * 6.7 

8 SmatrS JKkROJB. 495 -151 

2 Rand R1 647 -67 Q20c * 18 


PROPERTY 

80 [AlTd London lOp. 97 -. 155 38f 2-3irn9 

150 Alberti London . 184 ... 05 2 21 4.0172 

lb haul. Escam... 0+1 — — — — 

66 Ando MeimpMitan. 0 020 0.9 3.4 (41!] 

93 Apr* Props. lOp. 95*1 .... 10 13 5.0 378 

25*, Aquis. Secs. 5p. 54+2 13 0 56 4 

3 Austmark InL... 30 .... — - — — — 

50 EtairtUn Eh»5p 97 *1 6161 23 24 3.7 

113 Btfaar(CH)l(fe 250 . .. . d8.0 33 40 79 

170 Ebinw(PertW).. 244 +8 73 15 4.419.7 

12 Momfi(Ctorirs)5p 17 — — — — 

174 Bradford Prop. .. 244 +0 *5.0 33 2.915.9 

70t British Land.-. 82 0-5 95 0.9123 

C23o Do UK Cm. 3102 £274 -.. Q12% 7 4 l«3 - 

91 BrtviBti Estate.. 99 . *3.5 15 5 0168 

108 Cap & Counties 140 -1 3B 13 3.7(262) 

96 Cardiff Prop 2Ch- 102+4 1.0 D3j 2-2) — 

For Carlton 18 Estairs see Ldn Man Sets 
8 WCarnan HKS1 1 Bp . .J — — — — 

160 C'ntiovincul 20p.j MM *4.0 15 32 ffl.J 

280 Chrnerfw+d 3SO *725 14 j O 330 

450 Churchh'ry Est_ 545 ... *13 0 0 8 3.4 ma 

427 CJLLASDp...- 560 NM3 33 38 12.6 


19S20 
Kfgk Law 1 

124 [120 , 
02 41 1 

128 85 , 

448 208 1 
76 58 . 

2b4 166 ! 
78 58 

100 78 | 

88 ST 
85 54 

190 128 : 

54 42 

294 201 | 
97 60 


i -1 m 


INSURANCES 


□arie NidmUs. 106 4 5 33 63 5.4 

Conpoi HUgs20p 22S 3.0 4.0 1.918.9 

Control Sees. 10P 40 *2.76 12 98 007) 

C'ntr, Nrw T. lOo- 59 ... . 10.9 10 22 #51) 

+£•» H Sees Kip - U 903 4 3.4 « 

CusimPrm.Grp- 15© +3 94.9 28 4.7103 

Daejan(Hidgs) 164 ... 435 37 4.1 85 

Daon Dev CortuiB. I Xm .... 0— — — — 

DupEPanUk 23 .... 125 15 78110 

d-Dmcora ........ 65 ... -- — — — 

Escrioy-Tyas fctw -2 42 23 10.0 42 

isk&Agr«»- 143 .... P15, 11 15852 

Ests. fi.6en.20p, 70 ... . *175 19 3b<D71 

Cits. Prop. fm_ 133 .... 7ii 1C 8.1175 

Evan Leeds — 57 *2.25 22 56 114 

Far-ww£us.50p US .5.0 2.4 02 76 

Fhk Oaks Ims 5p 26*, . . — — — 13.6 

Gt. Portland SOp. 348 +4 5.0 13 4.8 26.4 

Grom(A) lOp. 132 428 18 30133 

Grrenau! 5o^. M^t ... — +— — — 

t-r^c+asc-lfc 126 +6 *10 12 11W.8 

Nammennn'A' 715 -5 J3.D 13 ^6 373 

fibraJOTiPisldP. 140 +2 d9| 3210.0 36 

Hadrmere 10p 416 +2 *0.4 18 24 2B5 

THKLandHKS23 44 M»4e 28 76 60 

limy Property .. 265 +5 *36 16 14 478 

lorrtiyp Imest... -40 134 15 2.1324 

taSrtlPUOp 47 +2 126 5.7 3 9 4 8 

1 m ay £e. lOp 20 .. (i-0 11 73 17 6 

LdmgPrOPrrtm'. 210 *4 5 19 33 240 

fcSVJri£3KW5 . £108 *1 OB- 1 **. 5 B IB ? — 

limimrtt ... 471, . 10 10 30 30 3 

Land Sec £1 303 * 2 tfl a IS 4 0 23 9 

wEvjuuwK* 220 -4 WV. 2.1 53 93 

ftausktkrb: lie 22 -2 — ___ 

LiraProi S-c tt 2M +4 <®24 16 12079 
Lm Slm> Prop 130 N5 75 1.7 63 (1631 

LO BiscC"! ’.°M [146 06I;‘.C7 2 (9 5 — 

IWiWJ. [104 *1 06*. 9119.0 — 

LrownHo* 20p 225 . 13 75 2.2 2J259 

■ME PC 213 +1 7 25 1 3 4 8 21 4 



734 

180 [157 
a7s»jj 
S«5 


6 4? 
04180 
622 1-1 1150 


IOC — 4 4 — 

llba — *11 J — 
B05. - LB - 

033 Z 68 - 
200 - 6.5 - 

15 - UD - 

10 - 58 — 

503 - i - 
DVS - fB.O — 
150 - 3.9 - 
, 25 - 5 « - 
17 S - 5 9 — 

1132 — 57 - 
131 23 5 7 94 

,0 17 8 3 97 

□ 0 — 46 _ 

|Mc — 31 - 

119 - 56 - 
100 22 65 98 
220 15 5-3 223 
38 28 53 90 


_ 79 — 

- 48 - 

- 01 _ 

— 7.0 — 

27 4 C 13.5 
10 7 4 1B0 
18 74 95 

— p I — 

_ 3 9 — 

— 0 * 102 

— el - 
_ 6 4 — 

2.7 4 1 US 


LEISURE 


12 98 (8U1 
10 23 #51) 
* 3.4 « 

28 4.7103 
37 4.1 85 


75 LO 8.1I17 8 


12 11(37.8 
12 20O7J 
32 M-ffl 36 


2 126 5.7 39} 48 

.. 610 11 73J17 6 

T4 5 19 33124 0 


73 1 57 lA.0TVPrrt£l..Wi, . 5« 17 8 12 2] - 

150 103 Amlil TV ’A" • l7B 6 S * • » * 

MS. 7b ZSt :u;-e5B UB *1 *6 5 2 ^ 6 4 1*5 

« 45 BarrSWA 1 90 10 - it! — 


i5iw+3*lT?PT. 137 . 13b6 3 6 )04 — 

rJaritxrangn 5p 37i, 04 2 5 1 5]38 1 

«ji In EMaif. . 64 -1 2 0 4 w 4 5i b 1 

10p. 30 ... 039?!- 4? 9 J 37 

UfKjk.Srz- Sin. l?7m f? 95 18 J?|254 

lUsiunaSrc.i? 4ft • CTO 13 bOjlUR 
Moimsii’Hjti . 153 f55 22 52|iUkj 

Mmn,vn+ 6a 174 3 2 8 3] 2 bl 0 5 

tWHimltfiJI 71 -I 4 25 1 S t bjllfn 

VwCasTIf-hre. 50 — — I — I — 


65 2flr 641*5 
10 - It - 

VI - 0 ? - 


54 35 iSUCkEAjht 5*3p- « , “ 0 i i 

142 n Atr-vA H»*r- 142 *4 1*19 5- I l! — 

03 40 fCtehsanlft 21* 47 +1 j7*l 4*U6l) 

45 23 iEETfeihJC? 30 . !uI 0 — | 4 5 1 — 


{5 5 2 2 5 2 (1114] 

32 83 2b 65 

•125 1 51 8 ofiirn 


131 95 

270 178 
35 221, 

115 65 

8b 5P, 
113 08 

115 71 

220 151 

126 84 

1091, 75i, 
71 51 

73 47 

137 91 

19t« 14 
170 130 

244 180 
335 192 

111 741, 

040 264 

46 27 

62 IBt, 
467 413 

112 81 

293 178 

272 194 

107 701, 

130 140 

37 29 

338 222 

86 67 

138 95 
lb3 120 

378 248 

448 228 

152 92 

43 35 

4i* 3 

320 233 

379 310 

38b 252 

248 140 

194 151 

83 49 

31 13 

262 t<* 
75 60 

54b 400 

13b Bfi 
IbS 41 
91 58 

87 651, 

79*, 52 

!64 105 

475 275 

I4B 103 

139 85t, 

96 5« 


Aberdeen Trust — 

Adsa Inv — 

Alliance lm.— — 
Alliance Trust— 

Alt If laid lie 

Do. Cap dal 

Ambrose Irw. Inc. 

Do. Cap. 

AmencanlriET — 
AmercanTst. - B’ 
Anglo Am. Secs.. 
Anglo- InL Dry. — 
Do. Asset Sts. — 
Anglo- Scot In*. - 
ArCtafnede* Inc. _ 
Do. Cap. 50a — 
VArga lm (A51). 

Ashdown lm. 

Asset Special 

Atlanta Bad. lfe. 
Atlantic Assets ... 
Baiilie Gifford Japan 

Bankers* lm. 

Berry Trust 

Behopsgate Tst _ 
Border 6 Sura. 1CP 

Bretnar Ta 

Bert. Am. &Gen— 

British Assets 

BriL Emp. Secs. 5fl 
Bnt InL G Geo. DhL 

Bril. Invest 

Broadsione (20p) 

Brunner lm. 

Caledona Ims 

Cam tv ran 3rd Gen. 

Da. Cap7i^ — 
Caracllia invs. IQp . 

Cardinal Dfa 

ChanT Is. inc. CL 

Do. Cap 

Chaner Trust — 
Child Hearth £2.. 
City & Coni. Inc. _ 
Do Cm. (£1) — 

City & For. Inv 

Crtyof Oxford 

Cbverhotae5Ck>- 
CwnjnentT & ind . 
Cm'm Japan 50p 
Cystc Fibrosis £1 
Danar(1nc.) — — 
Do. (Cap)2p .... 
Deity Tst. Inc. £3 
De-CAp. 50 d 
D omram & Gen. . 
Drayton Japan — 
Drayion Coos . ... 
Drayton Far East 
Dc iva->*nu ■£'■ 61. 

Dr avion Premier- . 

DualvrM Inc. SOB 
Do CapiuiLl... 
DunQr+ A LSn. .. 
Eauxiurgh Am T-.l 

Edinburgh Inv 

EDITH 

EJt-Cfra Inv Tsi. . J 
Eietr 6. G»n t 
£l+rS Fr- l5r"> S: J 
Eng 0 inter nail .] 
Eng A V *' Trust I 
lErq a. Set;- inv . 


323 1*4.33 

62 +1 185 
127 el 2.97 
44Q tllS 

72 7J5 

264 036 

71 *73 

102 +1 — 
87 ..... 225 

84 ..... — 

185 ..... 53 

54 +2 5.9 

294 -0 - 

96 -J, 25 

94 8.4 

64 — 

126 Q13“o 

270 6.9 

35 ..... sZ0A3 

114 ... . 13 

86 +1 1*0.29 
113 ...... ad 

1131, ..... (4.0 

213 1.8 

124 33 

1071, 3 0 

62* . — 422 

73 *1 ,16 

133m «4JJ 

19 OJB 

172 S.D 

242 . — *92 

335 ..... 7.85 

111 335 

610 hl336 

44 +2 sOA 

62 +2 - 
430 0.0 

112 +1 i3J 

250 040% 

272 .... - 

100 ... . 3.7 

180 — 

361, ... T2.99 

338 ... — 

85 — 

138 55 

161 .. .6 95 
377 * 3 13.0 

415*3 +1 15 

152 ... - 

43 40 

y, .. - 

320 +3 2234 

379 - 

382 +2 1120 

2«2e .. j B5 

193 .. . 03 

78d *1 0.65 

28 ... .1 — 

2SS . J 11.0 

60 .. 7J5 

543 -3 — 

134 . 425 

16B 0 85 

90 -1 j i21Z 

77 .. |T*2a 

78 . . -3 3 

102 t’05 

325 Six 

148 I is 75 I 

139 '« 35 ! 
ST-; 1 - -; i 2C ! 


19220 , 
W0i Law 

379 052 ' 
350 160 | 
191, 0 

BZ? 51 
60 52 I 


Finance, Land, etc. 

Stack | Price !*-"J Art 


Eastern Rand 


claim 


51 30>z 

107 55 

510 410 

■46 31 

£76 £61 
650 172 

12 10 
2S0 195 

145 91 

361, 12 
94 S3 
90 66 

383 323 
31 241, 

55 22*-, 


167 95 

19 14 

24 U 
371, lu, 
68 41 

56 28 

£83 £03 
405 26b 

90 67 

300 1«0 

455 280 
770 360 

□91, £231, 
£201 £22i, 
375 135 
368 215 
13 fll 
526 217 
6b 19 
34 17 

•180 79 
□At £12 
81 40 

£79 £64 

48 35 

680 180 
190 74 


23 10 

113 70 


Artken Hume — 372rd 
Abroad SuiHherf . 293 
tau^u-ourd F« tec. 15 
Alcana Mfe a. 58 
Ot S'kiCwiPffa. 54 
Argyle Trust — 5 7 

AsaaTnkigBUb. 0 
Audnrlty In*. 20p 68 

Bonusbond 33 

BriCuma Arrow ,. 49 

CentrewtyTnfiL 107 
Dutr(»]iC'ro*a 440 
lEnerqyF1n.l0p. 41 
•Ccltif.1 lln ®2B0 £76 
Exco InL 10p_. 600 
Ex Lands lOp . 12 

FasftcnAGen. 5p. 220*1 
Hambro Trust. 100 
Hampton Tst. 5 b,. 311, 

VHawParSSl. 83 , 
Hid. Fa. & Ih Ce 85 
In. Iw. Ta. Jw. Q 388 
Investment Co. . 30 : 

Kakuzi k5'- ..... 50 

Kef lode 5o 32 I 

Do Dan. Pri. 5p 25 
KacftaTartrlDi. 160 j 

Kwalu lOp 16 

Lanani HktgL lOp 20 : 
London lm. 5p . 371, | 

Lon. Merchant-, 44 i 

Do. Defd. 34 I 

Dc7te£>m20QOOS £73 
M.&G.Groiu*.. 4®S 
Uatedc Invs.lCb 70 
MteianCaa.Osrp. 240 
Marui[RJ>J5g 415 
MercantUe House 770 
linCnldk. £191, 
UercTrns Tn.lp £201* 
Mexico Fima Inc . 225 
Mills 8 Allen.... 347 
NUX.taM.12dL 13>, 
w-rai/tai 1901 Sen. 513 
Oceana Cam. lm. 64 
Paratnbe lOp „ 31 

Part Place Inv. 176 
5d maP^ftt-Pit. £14U 
Sihirrmines 2»a> . 54 

5.E. £4*«pc Am. £75 
Smith Bros. - . 44 

ToluxSAJI 650 

iWCovc&TKJiSfti- 170 
WeMpool tnv._. 40 
rVHwrton Inv.Sp 43 
Yorkgreen lOp . 26M 
Yule Cano 10p . U2 


7.0 

35% 

+5 — 

... 15 
-2 — 
..... 35 
115 

10 

12.0 

-1 131 
08% 

::::: *SJ 

:: zW 

+2 " vOlOc 
. — u2.0 
..... 08.0 

dl.75 

hQ55c 

D43 

-2 043 
+3 LLO 
.... IS 

12 

+2>, 8194 
..... *13 


+10 155 

35 

+10 — 
-ID 11« 
+15 tld.O 

I Q48.0 

| .... Q42.0 

+5 110 

..... 075 
014c 

h0.75 

..... *0.7 
5.0 


.... 04'*% 
.... 1 B 1.0 

024c 

.... 08 
1J6 

!Z1 053 
— 25 


291 52 

407 69 

*243 10 
646 204 
Ql^ 348 
£181* 353 
341 52 

438 63 

623 92 

305 63 

£311. 369 
187 34 


10 3 9 385 
3.4 46 88 
55 fill — 
2.7 11 47 J 
28 75 8.4 

10 4 152 
20 8.2(71) 

20 35 95 
25 3.4 13.8 
♦ 21 * 
20 85(75) 

17 55 95 
15 20 578 
U 25445 

15 9.B 9.4 

11 8?152 

18 8.6(75) 
2(1 35 210 
2J 4214.6 

Zn oxti Z 

16 5.3 16.0 
0.9 65 <2551 



NOTES 

uraesa Otherwise IndKHed. prices and net dnndenh are ta pence and 
deaxaioMiomaie 25p. EsHfwaiedprtceMarTimv nttac andewersare 
taxed on latest anmml reports and accounts and. where possible, are 
rotated on taH-yeariy figures. P/Es are cakmaud m -net* 
distribution bus, earntngi per stare being computed <w prof* after 
taxation an) lamriteved ACT where applicable: brac ket ed flgra 
■date 10 per cent or more difference H catatated on “nH" 
dsMaaiaa. Cavers are based an -max mure" dfetribnUon: (Ms 
compares gross dividend costs to profit after uxatlon. mdudiog 
excepuonal profits/lasses tan tadoding estbuatHl extent of offsenable 
ACT. Yields are based on nkkfte prices, are gross, adpattd to ACT of 
30 per cam. and allow b value of declared dtarRxitton and rights. 

* “Tap" Stock. 

* Highland Lows marked thus taur been adteurd to allow tor ngtas 
Issues for cash. 

t luenm since Increased or resumed. 
t Interim since reduced, passed or deferred. 

14 Turtree to non-residents on apptuuon. 

* Figures or report awaited. 

91 Not officially UK LMed: deal mgs permitted under Rule 163f4Xa). 
i USM; not listed on Stock Ere h a n ge and company aw subjected to 
same decree of retpdatwn as listed securities, 
tt Dealt in under Ride 163(3). 

* Price at time of suspension. 

9 Indtcatrd dhnderxf after pending scrip and/or rights issue: anrr 
rriaies to prevmro dhrideod or forerosL 
4 Merger HI or reorgantotloa In pnpKs. 

4 hot rrorarahlr . 

4 Sam* mtervo: reduced Steal and/or reduced earnings indiatefl. 

* Forecast dlvWenf; cover no eartwagi Wd***d by latest interim 
su t e tneiiL 

X Cover aHows tor concrsiM of sham not now making for dhridends 
or ranking only for restricted dividend. 
t Cover does not allow lor shares which may also rortc foe dMriend at 
a future date. Mo PIE ratio madly provided. 

I No par rolu*. 

B.Fr. Belgian Francs. Fr. French Francs, ft Yield based Oa 
asswnpuon Trevsery BUI Rate stays uoU ranged unU maturity at stock. 
■ Tax free, b Figiaes based on raoipectus or other offtdal essimaie. 
c Cents, d Dividend rate paid or payable on part ot capital, cover 
based H dividend on hd capital, e Redemption yfcbL f Flat yield. 
B Assumrd dhndend and jrtetd. b Asstaned dividend and yhdd after sanp 
Issue. ) Payvacrd from capital sources, k Kenya, a Interim higher than 
previous total, d Rights Issue pending, g Earnings based on prtthninary 
hgwts. s DivUend and yield exclude a special payment, t Indksttd 
dhrfetend: cover retaies n prevtoos tfrintend, P/E ratio based on latest 
annual earningt. a Forecast dtadend: cover tased on pmvau WTO’s 
eamlato. v Suftra to local tax. x Dhndend cover to races* of 100 
tbnes. y Dhrldenf and yMd based on merger terms, i Dtwdeod and 
yield ted ode a spec tot payment: Cover does not apply m special 
payment A Met dividend Ml ywtd. ■ Preference tandent passed or 
deferred. C Cimuftm. E Mtetenan tender price. F Dividend and 
yteM based on prospectus or other OritaSH estimates tor 
198384. G Assumed tffvidmd ant yteld after pending scrip and for 
rates kjjuc. H DMdend and yleH tased no prospectus or attar official 
estimates for 19B4. K Figures tased oo ptospeous to Other official 
estimates for 1982-83. U Dwtdefd and yield tased on prospects* or 
other Official estimates for 1983. M DMdend and yleM tased an 
prospectus or other official estimates tar 1982-83. P Figures based 
oo prospectus w other idf brat estimates for 1982. B Gross. T Figures 
assumed. Z Dividend total to daw. 

Abbreviations: d rx dividen d; b ex scrip Issue; ar ex rights; a ex 
*U; d ex capital dstrCxxbon. 


REGIONAL AND IRISH 
STOCKS 

The following b a selection at regional and Irish stocks, the Utter being 
quoted to Irish CUTenqb 


Miony inv. 20p — 49 

B ert ram s, . . 170 

Bdg\rtr.Est,50p_ 485 

Craig GitasrO £321, 

FWayPbg.5p— . 31 


Excb- 15pcl9B3_lQ00 I 

Nu.Wj%a4JS9_ CKPt +>. f 
Fin. 13% 97 AS— 1 £94t +fo I 


£151* 

538 1101 [Western Areas Rl 
£431* £10W Western Deep R2- 
£10 |314i,|Zandpan Rl 



Sr: 


O.F.S. 



24 45118 

10 9 3 (H7) 
♦ 17 4 
30 L7Z7.9 

13 32 33.6 
19 4.1 172 

— Fo Z 

— 5.7 — 

— 32 — 

14 22 33J 

11 0.7 — 
1.1 41319 

— — 694 
♦, 28 4 
36 32 9.4 


Free State Dev. 50c[ 
F.S.Geduld 50c — I 
Harmony 50c 
Loratne Rl 
Priss. Brant 50c 
Pres. Steyn50c 

SL Helena Rl 

Unbent 

— . Wei ham 50c. 

£41%|£12>8 W.HtMinp 50c 



OPTIONS 

3-month Call Rates 


£3»2|-\ 


OIL AND GAS 

142 06 ttAm(MFIm20p 68 -2 125 

136 43 Anvil Pel 23p .. SO .. . — 

26 9 ttS.teEnr^.300 12 ... — 

205 110 TlAllantic Res. 120 ... — 

46 30 Adame Res. lm. 38 — 

•330 85 TB*.krioE*Oln 90 .. — 

95 37 BranonU 62 *2 10 

249 210 6"i Borero 10o 265 - 5 12.8 

r$ jIM HfErtCarF-CSlO 205 — 

340 258 am Peiroteum 302 -10 70 25 
E0 1 5o Do 8 *pPi Cl 74 5£’e 

S4 i 42 i3.noJ 10p... . 47 -3 s9 9 


Finance 

jAfox Coro SA SLSffl 148 

Ang.Am.Coal5Dc.. £161 

Anglo Amer . 10c . __ 

Ang. Am. Gold Rl £82Vi 

Angtavaal 50c . _ £45», 

Charter Coro. 2p.. 

Coro. Gold Fields . 

East Rand Con. 10p 
Gencsr 40c—.. 

Gold FlridsS-A. 25c. 
JoltergCoro. R2. 

Middle Wit 25c... 

Minoroo 5BD1.4Q 
New Wits 50c— .. 

Rand London 15c. 

Rand Win. Pmpi.Rl 

Sent rust 10c 

rnaal.Com. Ld.Rl . £39», 

U.c. Invest Rl.... £13 J, 

Vogris 2i»: 240 


2 (MQ75cf — 32 
0133c 32 10 
QUOc 20 51 
' 11 t 

36 42 
25 66 

11 68 

15 62 
25 52 

16 33 
U 46 
15 38 

12 15 
14 3.9 

32 32 
L4 56 
. 23 39 
30c 4 5.9 
Q16t 4 3.9 


AltlMS-Lyoro 15 

B0C6rp__ 17 

BJ5.R. 6 

Babcock IB 

BroelaysBank— 35 

Beectam 35 

Blim Code 44 

Boots 22 


Brit-Aero^ace- 

BJLT.w 

KZtthz: 



IS Utd-Drapero. 

24 Vickers 

30 Wootaortb Hhl 

U Fv party 

g BriL Land — _ 
S Cap. Counties. 
? Land See 

5, MEPC 

{§ (SSW: 

“ Town&Cky — 


_ Z Z Diamond and Platinum 

— 73 — (59 £21 Anglo. Am inv 50c £59 *2 *071 

13 6 9 16 4 523 165 DeSeersDf.Se . 498 -5 *05 

_ - - 850 b U DO. 4QpcPt.PS. 82S . . ®C 

20 4 6(50] 660 IBS impaij Plat. 20c. 625 -10 Q7 1 

— .165 96 Lrantxrql2/zc- 360 . 03: 

18 8 7 40 485 120 Bus Plat. 10c..... 450 . . 031 


£59 

*2 

W7D0c 

498 

825 

-5 

ffi 

625 

-io 

07 Sc 

360 

_ 

Q31c 

450 


Q35c 


Burton Qrd.__ 

Cadbury! .. 

CowtaWdS B nil WtcL Hrote . 38 ant. vra roe ia art M 

Defaenhams BXj PGODhL U BromabOP 32 

DcUItets 20 iw. 50 ^rteriwU 5 

Durioo 5J- RSte3ZH S KCA ■ 

Eagle Star 3tf R.H.M 6 Premier—— — 4 

FJl.F.C 4 RataOrg-OitL _. IS Shed K 

Gen. AcsideM 30 Reed imriU 2b Tneeorroi 22 

Gen-ElKlric— _ 24 Sew* 9 UUiamnr 42 

Glaxo. 45 T.I 13 

Grand Met. 25 Tnco— 8 Mine* 

t-UA'i 1 — 50 Thorn EMI 38 Charter Com. t 2H I 

Ciwrdran 35 Tnnt Houses 13 Coro F-Ii-I I ge I 

G.K N.. 15 Turner a NewaO. •- Lorein I n I 

•R^tarSida — 30 Undevtr 65 tot. 7— T I *7 | 

A select am of Optwro traded » green on the 
LAndM Stock Exchange Report page 

“Recent Issue*™ and “Rigtits" Page 27 

P**. eiftr 7 Compani deal* in m stock 

Each— get tb ra uptawit the United Kiagvfaa. for 4 fee of £600 
per aonm tar bkH seowtty 
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CURRENCIES, MONEY and CAPITAL MARKETS 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


FINANCIAL FUTURES ■ 


Sterling remains very nervous 


Sterling's closing trade- 
weighted index of 79.7 was the 
lowest since June 1978. Con- 
tinuing nervousness about the 
world oil price situation put 
renewed pressure on the pound, 
which weakened sharply against 
the dollar and Continental cur- 
rencies. before staging 3 partial 
recovery towards the close. A 
report that the Gulf stales are 
considering a cut of $4 a barrel 
in the price of oil came too late 
to influence trading. 

The dollar was very firm after 
the lung weekend holiday in the 
U.S.. particularly against the 
Swiss franc which lost ground on 
a large selling order out of the 
International Monetary Market 
in Chicago. 

DOLLAR — Trade - weighted 
index iBank of England) 119.3 
against 120.2 six months ago. 
The dollar still shows a small 
rise on the year because U.S. 
interest rales hare not fallen as 
expected. High Federal funding 
requirements have also kept 
rates firm, while recent indica- 
tions of a more accommodative 
monetary policy and renewed 
hopes of a cut in the discount 
rate have so far had little effect 
on the exchange rate. 

The dollar rose to DM 2.4120 
from DM 2.3950 against the 
D-mark: to FFr 6.84 from 

FFr 6.7S25 against the French 
franc: to SwFr 2.02 from 


SwFr 1.9930 in terms of the 
Swiss franc; and to Y234.15 from 
Y 232. 50 against the Japanese yen. 
M/C 2 4 8 on Si 

STERLING — Trading range 
against the dollar In 1982-83 is 
1.9265 to L5150. January average 
L5735. Trade-weighted index 
79.7. against 79.8 at noon. 80.1 
at the opening. 80.2 at the pre- 
vious close, and 91.5 six months 
ago. Sterling has renewed its 
recent decline and is still very 
weak and vulnerable. Factors 
suggested as causing the weak- 
ness are lower oil prices and un- 
certainty about an early general 
election. Failing inflation, a 
decreasing budget deficit and 
one of the largest trade surpluses 
of any major industrialized 
nation appear to have been 

Ignored for the time being. 

Sterling touched a high point 


of 31.5315-1.5325 in early trad- 
ing. but weakened steadily to a 
low of Sl.5165-I.5175, before 
recovering slightly to 31.5200- 
1.5210 at the close, a fall of 1.35 
cents on the day. The pound fell 
to DM 3.67 from DM 3.6750; to 
FFr 10.40 from FFr 10.4025; and 
to Y356-25 from Y356.75. but rose 
to SwFr 3.0725 from SwFr 3.06. 

D-MARK — Trading range 
against tbe dollar in 1982-83 is 
2.5940 to 3JM10. January average 
2.3900. Trade-weighled index 
128.6 against 125.4 six mouths 
ago. The D-mark has been un- 
settled In tbe run-up to the 
March general election. Favour- 
able trade figures and little hope 
of a cut in interest rates before 
March have helped to underpin 
the currency, however, and sen- 
timent has Improved recently on 
(he weakening of the dollar. 


EMS 

EUROPEAN 

CURRENCY UNIT RATES 




ECU 

central 

rates 

Currency 
amounts 
against ECU 
February 22 

*/. change 
from 
central 
rata 

change 

ad lusted lor Divergence 
divergence limit *.l 

Belgian Franc ... 
Danish Krone ... 
Gorman D-Mark 
French Fianc ... 
Dutch Guilder ... 

44.8104 

8.23400 

2.33379 

6.61387 

2.57971 

0.681011 

44.3824 

8.11019 

228299 

6.47356 

2.52455 

0.689326 

+0.03 

-1.50 

-2.18 

-2.12 

-2.14 

-024 

+ 1.63 
+ 0.10 
-0.58 
-0.S2 
-0.54 
+ 1.36 

±1 .5501 
-+1.6430 
±1.0888 
±1.3940 
±1.5004 
±1.6691 
±4.1369 

Italian 

Lira 

1350.27 

1319.18 

-2-30 



Changes ere tor ECU. thorefore positive change denotes e 
weak currency. Adjustment calculated by Finonclal Times. 



The Bundesbank did not inter- 
vene when the dollar rose to 
DM 2.3960 from DM 2.392S at Ibe 
Frankfurt fixing. Trading was 
quiet as dealers waited to see 
how New York would open after 
the long week-end holiday. Oil 
price news pushed sterling down 
to DM 3.6580 from DM 36840. 
Tbe Belgian franc was weak 
around its EMS Intervention 
level, but improved slightly to 
DM 5.0770 per 100 francs from 
DM 5.0760 at the fixing. The 
French franc fell to DM 35.265 
per 100 francs from DM 35.27. 

ITALIAN LIRA — Trading 
range against the dollar in 1932- 
1983 is 1.489.75 to 1.196.00. 
January average 1.374.11, Trade- 
weighted index 53.3 against 53.5 
six months ago- Large public 
sector borrowing as a result of 
a growing budget deficit has in- 
creased Italy's already consider- 
able Inflationary problem. 

Tbe lira tended to weaken in 
quiet foreign exchange trading. 
The dollar rose to Ll, 383-30 from 
LI .380.80 at the Milan fixing 
without any intervention by the 
Bank of Italy. Tbe French franc 
improved slightly to L203.58 
from 1203.50. and the Belgian 
franc to L29.306 from L2 9.297. 
Among cither members of the 
EMS the guilder rose to L522.31 
from L522.23. but the D-mark 
was little changed at L577.25, 
compared with L577.26. Sterling 
fell to L2.1 13.40 from L2.124.70. 


OTHER CURRENCIES 


CURRENCY MOVEMENTS CURRENCY RATES 


Feb. 22 


Note Rates 


Feb. 22 


Bank of Morgan 
England Guaranty 
Index Change}; 


Bank Special European 
Feb. 22 , rate Drawing Currency 
% Rights unit 


Argentina Peso . 
Australia Dollar.. 
Brazil Cruzeiro 
Finland Markka.. 
Greek Drachma.. 
Hong kong Dollar 

Iran Rial 

KuwaitDmariKD' 
Luxembourg Fr„ 
Malaysia Dollar.. 
New-ZealandDir. 
Saudi Arab. Rival 
Singapore Dollar 
Sth. African Rand 
U.A.E. Dirham. .. 


Sfl .8 15 80.945 
1.5750 1.5750 
576.53 580.53 
8. 13SO-B.1900 
125.733 liB.flR 
10.021; 10.041; 

129 60* 
0.442 0.443 
72 20-72.50 
5.4425 3.4525 
2.1055 2.1125 
6.2285 5.2355 
3.1575 5.1475 
1.6445 1.6450 
5.5830 5.5900 


58.400 58.450 
1.0360 1.0365 
379.54 381.44 
5.3420-5.3430 
83.40-63.60 
6.5975 6.6025 
83.95* 

0. 3908 0.2909 
47.50 47.52 

2.2675 2.2695 
1.3870 1.3890 
5.4390 3.4410 
2.0675 2.0695 

1. OB 15- 1.0820 
5.6720 3.6740 . 


Austria. 

Belgium- 

Denmark. . .. 

France 

Germany..... . 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands . 

Norway 

Portugal... 

Spain. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland .... 
United States... 
Yugoslavia 


25.55 25.85 
74.85 75.85 
12.90 13.03 
10.29-10.39 
3.63 La -3.671; 
2095 2140 
555-360 
4.02 4.06 
10.74-10.84 
140-155 
iesu-204ii 
11.21 11.31 
5.03 1 = -5.0612 
1.5H; 1.531; 
105 114 


Sterling.. 

U.S. dollar 

Canadian dollar... 
Austrian schilling. 
Belgian Trane . - - 
Danish kroner .. . 
Deutsche mark. ... 

Swiss franc 

Guilder 

French franc- ■ .. 

Lira 

Yen 


79.7 

119.5 

90.0 

121.0 

94.2 

84.1 

128.6 
150.6 

119.1 

74.3 
63.5 

146.1 


-40.2 
+ 10.2 
-17.2 

- 30.7 
-1.3 
-9.4 
+ 54.7 
+ 106.9 
+ 27.3 

— 19.1 
-5B.4 
+ 39.4 


"Soiling 

ratce 



THE 

POUND 

SPOT AND FORWARD 


Feb 22 

Day'e 

spread 

% Three 

Close Ono month p.Q. months 

% 

p.a. 


Based on trade weighted changes from 
Washington agreement December 1971. 
Bank of England Index (base average 
1975=100). 


Sterling . ■ 

U.S. s 

Canadians . 
Austria Sch 
Belgian F 
Danish Kr .. 
D mark .... 1 

Guilder 

French F . ... 

Ura 

Yen .... 
Norwgn Kr. 
Spanish Pta 
Swedish Kr . 

Swiss Fr 

Creek Dr'cti 


8 1" 

9.43 
4fe 
111; 
10 ' 
5 

41; 

91; 

18 

51; 

B 


0.717587 
1,09552 ' 

• 

n/a 

51.7051 ' 

9.31302 

8.62487 . 

2.90039 

7.44187 , 

1515.38 

254.708 

7.76047 

141.552 

8.09699 

2.18B52 

91.2678 


9 

4i t 
20 k 

* CS/SDR rata for Feb 21: not avail- 
able. 


0.685387 

0.954088 

1.16792 

16.0515 

44.9884 

8.11019 

2.88299 

8.B24S5 

6.47356 

1319.18 

291.764 

6.74784 

123.184 

7.04645 

1.90491 

79.4610 


THE DOLLAR SPOT AND FORWARD 


Feb 22 


Day's 

spread 


Close 


One month 


% 

p.a. 


Three 

months 


U 5 

Canada 

Neihlnd 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Ireland 

W. Gcr 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Norway 

F ranee 

Sweden 

Japan 

Austria 

SwiU. 


1.5165-1 .5325 
1 8600-1.8750 

4.03- 4.07 
71.70-72.40 
12 94-13 02 

I. 0980-1.1080 
3.64-3.68 
138.75-141.50 
196.50-190.00 
2107-2119 
10.74-10.84 
10.33-10 41 

II . 23- 11. 32 
353-358 
25.55-25.85 

3.04- 3.09 


1 5200-1.5210 
1.8630-1.8640 
4.051.-4 06 
72.20-72.30 
13.01-13.02 
1.1050-1.1070 
3.66>.-a.67>j 
139.00-141.00 
197.40-197.70 
2118-2118 
1080-10.82 
10.39 > i-10.40 > = 
11-Z8V11 30 L j 
355’. -356 \ 
25.63-25.68 
3.06 ’■ -3-07 %> 


0.32 -0.27c pm 
0.30-0. 20r. pm 
2V1 7 fC pm 
10- 20c dis 
4'«-5V>re dis 
0.24-0 3Sp dis 
2-1 ‘ipl pm 
510-1285c dis 
145- 205c dis 
13-17llra dis 
VI We dis 
7V3‘«C dis 
par-V>ie dis 
1.45-1.25y pm 
12-1 Ogre pm 
2V1’iC pm 


2.33 0-89-0.84 pm 
1.61 0.90-0 80 pm 
5.28 Fi-fiir pm 
-2.48 45-55 dis 
-4.55 ISvmdis 
-3.20 0.87-1 -09dis 
5.72 5VS pm 
—76.93 77S-2320ds 
-10.63 435-525 dis 
-8.50 61-57 dis 
-1.18 SV6 1 . dis 
-9.52 27V30<ida 
—0.07 VI k dis 
4.65 4.15-3 95pm 
5.14 3S>4-30 >i pm 
8.30 6V6 pm 


1.82 
8.41 
-2.77 
— 5.85 
-3.54 
5 72 
-44.21 
-9.72 
-10 JO 
-2JZ4 
-11.15 
-0X1 
4 56 
5.12 
8.14 


1.5165-1.5325 
1.3725-1 .3864 
1.2225-1.2265 
2.6465-2.6685 
47.14-47.52 
8. 4995-8. 5700 
W. Got. 2.3910-2.4175 
Portugal 91.00-33.00 

129.15-129.80 
1382-1393 
7.0680-7.1075 
6.7775-6.8450 
7.3820-7.4230 
232.25-234.80 
16. 82 VI 6. 98 
1.9940-2.0300 


UKt 

I reland f 

Canada 

Neihlnd. 

Belgium 

Denmark 


Spam 

Italy 

Norway 

France 

Sweden 

Japan 

Austria 

Switz. 


1 5200-1.5210 
1.3725-1.3740 
1 2255-1.2265 
26685-2 6685 
47.50-47.52 
8.5600-8.5700 
2.4115-2.4125 
92.00-92.75 
129.70-129 80 
1392-1393 
7.0675-7.0975 
G.8375 -6.8425 
7.3975-7 4075 
234.10-234.20 
ia.Be 1 J-16X7'] 
2.0195-2.0205 


0.32-0.27c pm 
0.58-0. 48c pm 
0.07-0. 10c dis 
0.90-0 BOc pm 
17V19V: dis 
2.30-3.30ote dis 
0.65-0. BOpI pm 
350460c dis 
12o-170c dis 
1 2-1 3 V ire dis 
1 V2Vore dis 
6V7c dis 
1.40-1. 90ore dis 
0.44-0.39/ pm 
4V34gro pm 


Belgian rate is for canvertiblo 
Six-month forward dollar 1.50' 


Irenes. Financial francs 75.30-75.40. 
■1.45c pm. 12-month 1.95-1. 80c pm. 


0.99-0.94c pm 

t UK and Ireland are quoted In U.S. currency, 
discounts apply to the U.S. dollar and not to the individual currency. 
Belgian rate Is for convartibla francs. Financial franc 49.50-49.60: 


2.33 0.99-0 84 pm 2.27 
4.60 1.75-1.55 pm 4.77 
-0.83 0.14-0.17dka -0.51 
3.85 2.80-2.70 pm 4.15 
-4.70 61-65 drs -5-34 
-3.95 8.80-8.60da -4.28 
3.11 210-2.05 pm 3.44 
-78.26 550-ISSOda -46.65 
-13.46 36S-415diS -1207 
-11.04 43-45 die -1271 
-3.82 7.4O-8.40da -4.47 
-11 JO 22-23 die -13X3 
-267 4.i0-4.60ds -235 
213 1.40-1.32 pm 232 
278 13 VII pm 290 
5.73 295-290 pm 5.79 
Forward premiums and 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 


Feb. 22 


Pound sterling U.S. Dollar Deutachem'k Japanese Yen FrenchFranc Swiss Franc Dutch Guild' Italian Lira Canada Dollar Belgian Franc 


Pound Sterling 
U.S. Dollar 


1 

0.658 


1.521 

1. 


3.670 

2.414 


356.5 

234.3 


10.40 

6.840 


3.073 

2.021 


4.068 

2.669 


2117. 

13B3, 


1.864 

1.226 


72.25 

47.52 


MONEY MARKETS 


London rates show a firmer tone 


Interest rates had a firmer 
tnne on the London money 
market yosierday. although con- 
tinued nervouseness about 
sterling on the foreign exchanges 
was not translated into any very 
riiarp upturn. 

The short end of the market 
wjs kept hhible by a much 
smaller day-to-day credit short- 
ace. This wan forecast at £200m 
by the Bank or England, com- 
pared with 1750m on Monday. 
In the interbank market over 
night money opened at 111-11 1 
per cent, and wa> around 11 j 
per cent to llj per cent lor 
most of the day. before Tailing 
sharidy to S per cent at the 
close. 

The major factors behind 
yesterday's shortage were: bills 
maturing in official hands and a 
net take-up of Treasury bills by 
the market, absorbing £!2lm. 
urith the unwinding nf bill re- 
purchase agreements draining 
another £176m. These were partly 
offset by Exchequer transactions, 
which added £150m to liquidity, 
and a fall in the note circulation 

of some 1 50m. 

Total help by the Bank of 

England was £23Sm. Before 
luneh the authorities bought 
,C62ni bank bills in band 1 (up 
to 14 days maturity) at 11 per 
cent, and £144m bonk bills In 


band 2 (15-33 days) at 11 per 
cent. In the afternoon another 
£3 2 m band 2 bank bills were 
purchased at 11 per cent 
Yesterday afternoon the Bank 
of England announced another 
temporary repurchase facility of 
up to f750m to assist money 
market liquidity at the begin- 
ning of March. The facility will 


involve a repurchase agreement 
against gilt edged stock, export 
credit or shipbuilding apaper, 
and will be available from 
March 2 to be unwound on 
March 17. Large amounts of 
Peuueum Revenue Tax are due 
to be paid at the beginning of 
next month. A major factor 
behind Monday’s market short- 


age was repayment of some 
£937m due under an earlier gilt 
repurchase agreement, which 
assisted the market through tbe 
early year corporate tax paying 
season- Interest on the new 
agreement will be charged at the 
average mid-market rate on the 
interbank market for the two- 
week period of the facility. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


Feb. 22 
1985 

Sterling 
Certificate 
of deposit 

Interbank 

Local 

Authority 

deposits 

Local Auth. 
negotiable 
bonds 

Finance 

House 

Deposits 

Comp, ny 

Deposits 

Discount 

Market 

Deposits 

Treasury 

Bill!* 

Eligible , 
Bonk 
Bills * ' 

Fine 
Trade 
Bills 4 

Overnight.. . . 


Bill; 

_ 





} 11-111; lOk-lH, 

__ 

__ 


2 day* notice 

— 


llti-UJ; 


— 

’ — 

— 

— 

_ 


7 days or . . 

— 


-- 

— 1 

— 

•1 lofl-1 1 1* 

— 

rare 

- 


7 days notice . 

—* 

IUb 111; 

u<« 


— 

■llfe-1 Hg 

11 

— 




One month . 


111; 11*8 

us* 

12 Iq - 1 1 *j . 

llti 

. Hfe 

11 

11-11 + 

Hit: . 

lire 

Two months . 

111;- 11,.- 

ll* 111; 

llu 

117* 111: 

IDs 

. life 

11 

1111 Jr 1 1- 11 Jr 

llii 

Throe months 

11.' 11.' 

11 's Hi; 

mi 

llVi-llit 

Hi* 

- 

107s 

lOHi-11 

11 


Six month* .. 

111,11 

11 1 l.s- 

in* 

llti 101, , 

Hi, 


-- 


lOr'J -lOSg 

ll!i- 

Nina months . 

ll,;. ii 

uim 


111, 107, • 

111; 








Ono yoar 

1 1 -1 I 

10. t 11 

10-i 

lUi lOii ; 

life 


— 

— 


_ 

Two years. . 

— 

— 

iiti 

— 



— 

— 

- i 

— 


ECGD Fined Rate Export Finance Scheme IV Aucrjge Rate lor interest period January 5 to February 1 1983 (inclu- 
sive) 11.327 per cent. 

Local authorities and finance houses sr«an days notice others seven days fined. Long-term local authority mortgage 
rates nominally throe years 1l'« per cent: lour ysjrs ll 1 ; pe cent: five years 114 per cent. * Bank bill rates In table 
aro buying rates for prime paper Buying rate for four month bank oille 10“» per cent: four month trade bills 11* u 
per cent. 

Approximate soiling rata for one month Treasury bills 101*11-1 1 par cant ; two months 10*Si per cent and three months 
10“» per cent. Approximate selling rate lor ono month bank bids 11 V per cent : two months 10*fei per cent and three 
months lO 1 * per cent; trade bills 11** per coni; two months ll*» per cent and thro emontha 11** par cent. 

Finance Houaas Base Ratas (published by the F.nanze Houses Association) 11 per cent trom February 1. 1983. 
London and Scottish Clearing Bank Rotes far lending 11 pe r cent. London Deposit Rates for sums at seven days notice 
8 par cent. 

Treasury Bills: Average render rate of discount 10.6345 per cent. Certificates ol Tax Deposit (Sorias 6). Deposits 
ol C100.000 and over hold under ona month I1'« per cant ; ano-ihroa month 1J* : par com : threa-six month 11>» per cent : 
six-1 J month ffl. per cent. Under CtOO.OOO It per cent from February 23. Deposits held under Series 3-5 1T% per cent. 
The rate lor all deposits withdrawn lor cash 84 per cent. 


INTEREST RATES 


EURO-CURRENCY INTEREST RATES 
(Market closing rates) 


Fob. 22 


Stcrlina.. 

U.S. Dollar... 
Can. Dollar... 
D. Guih.’er .... 
8. Franc... 
Deutschm'rk 
Fr'nch Franc 
Italian Lira . 
Beig. Franc.. 

Conu„ 

Fin 

Yon 

D. Krone. .. 
Asia S -Sing. i 


Short 

term 

1 1 hj 1 1 1; 

3>gBfe 

9*1-10!;: 

4 rr. 4 ..- 
IP* 
8fe-5fe 
121; 13 
16-171; 

XUt 12 
lib UJj 
64 64 
114 12% 
a, .'-8 .- 


7 days 
notice 


Month 


Throe 

Months 


Six 

Months 


One 

Yoar 


1 1 )e 111- 

ii.; ill. 

1 1 >2 

11M 

ll,. 




St* Bi; 

Sfe.9 


Bfe 

ais 

d* 

flV 



91s 95* 


Are 

9 > 

9 

9 5i 

10 

4!,J 

4V4T* 

+»4 

4?h 

47r 

5 



4l,4T a 

3<: 

2*ii 

3 

Sir 

3.; 

S- r 

3./ 

5.'. -5 + 

5.» 5,-.- 

5,; : 

5‘- 

51. 


s.. ? 


15); 14l- 

21 23 

22 

2J 

21 

2Ife 



17U-19 

20 215* 

21 1, 

22Si 

31 ts 

22 k 

Blfe 

2a 


MONEY RATES 

NEW YORK 

Prime rate 11 

Fed lunds ilunch-time) .. 8 l j-8'4 
Treasury bills (13-weck) 7.88 
Treasury bills (25-week) 8.04 


12 lSl; 
12 121 - 
Gl; 65o 
144.14'* 
B.b.9 


13Ia 141; 
12 In 12* 

6-r. -6,; 

16-lbia 
8 1; 9 


14 U 141, 
12IJ 12 Sg 
6ae6fe 
17U175j 
S-Oin 


13 14l s 
12 >4 - 1 2ij( 
6.*- 6 re 

17.171’ 

9,' B.;. 


13 1,-131, 
1214-121= 
6V 61* 
17 17i s 
9 1;- 9!* 


GERMANY 

Lombard 

Overnight rale 

One month 

Three months .. 
Six months 


FT LONDON INTERBANK FIXING 

• 11.00 a.m. FEBRUARY 22t 


FRANCE 

loiervent-en rate 
Overnight rate .. 

One month 

Throe month* 

S>« months 


8.0 

5.50 

5.475 

5.776 

5.725 


12.5 

12.6875 

12.S12S 

12.9375 

12.8125 


3 month U.S. dollars 

G months U.S. dollars 

bid 9 

offer 9 1 B 

bid 91,18 | offer 9 5.16 


III 5 * uiihiiiihis muiiiia, raunuoa to me nearest cna-sixtoandi 

gl the bid and offered rntos for SlOm quoted by the market to live relarence banks 
at 11 gm each working day. The banks era National Westminster Bank. Bank of 
Tokyo, Deutsche Bank, Ban quo Nationals da Paris and Morgan Guaranty Trust. 


JAPAN 

Discount rate S.5 

Cell (unconditional) 6.34375 

Bill discount (3-monlh) 684375 

SWITZERLAND 

Discount rata 4 1 * 

Overnight rata fe-ife 

One month 24-2% 

Three months 2V3 


NETHERLANDS 

Discount rata 4>i 

Overnight rale 0*4-4% 

One month 4% -4% 

Three months 4% -A 7 , 

Six months 4%-5 

S CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

Ona month 8.55-8.65 

Tinea months 8.80-8.70 

Six months 8.75-8.85 

One year 9.10-9.30 

LONG TBU4 EURO $ 

Two years kft-11 

Thraa years 11V11 J i 

Four years 11V11% 

Five years 11%- 12% 

SDR LINKED DEPOSITS 

Ona month 9’u -9 t *u 

Three months 9*»-9 u u 

Six months 9’u-9 u u 

One year 9V9*. 

ECU LINKED DEPOSITS 

Ona month 71S-11“» 

Three months .' Il’V-iaV 

Six months 11 Vi Hi 

One year 10V 11% 


Gilts depressed 


Tbe gilt contract weakened on 
tbe London International Finan- 
cial Futures Exchange yesterday, 
reflecting the fail of prices in 
cash trading as sterling lost 
ground on the foreign exchanges. 
Futures prices touched their 
lows as sterling fell sharply on 
news that North Sea cil bad 
declined to a four-year low on 
rhe Rotterdam spot market, with 
Brent oil trading at S27.55 a 
barrel. There was a slight 
recovery towards the close, how- 
ever, as long-dated interest raie 
futures opened firmer in Chicago. 
The March price closed at 100-26 
from an opening of 101-05, and 
a previous finishing .level of 
101-23. The lowest price touched 
was 100-12 o nturnover of 1.516 
lots. June volume was 337 lots. 

The three-month sterling 
deposit also eased on the futures 


LONDON 


market as sterling weakened, 
with June falling to S9.39 from 
S9.60 at the opening. This trend 
was encouraged by a firmer tone 
to interest rales on the London 
money market. Tbe June contract 
was quite actively traded at 1,190 
lots, losing 42 basis points from 
the previous dose, while rhe 
fairly lightly traded March 
contract of 232 lots foil 27 points 
to S8.SS. 

The Eurodollar pit was also 
rather more active, managing a 
total of over 1,000 lots. Prices 
were very stable, finishing virtu- 
ally unchanged on the day, at 
91-13 for March delivery and 
90.84 for June. Tbe March price 
touched a peak of 91.17, and 
June 90.SSi with both contracts 
showing ranges of only 6 basis 

points Throughout. 


CHICAGO 


THREE -MONTH EURODOLLAR 
51m points of 100% 



Close 

High 

Low 

Prev 

March 

91.13 

91.17 

91.11 

91.12 

June 

90.84 

90.88 

90.82 

BO.+t 

Sept 

90.48 

9030 

90.42 

90.44 

Dec 

90.24 

30.24 

80-24 

20.21 

March 

89.97 

— 



89.94 

Volume 

1.100 

1265) 



Previous 

day's 

open int. 

2.919 

(2.926) 

THREE-MONTH 

STERLING 

DEPOSIT 

£280.000 

points 

ol 100". 




Close 

High 

Low 

Prev 

March 

88 88 

89.02 

88.84 

89.15 

June 

89.39 

89. tS 

89.38 

89.81 

Sept 

88.65 

B9.85 

89.® 

89.99 

Dec 

89.70 

89.78 

89.70 

83.35 

Volume 

1.590 

(499) 



Previous 

day's 

open InL 

2.428 

(2.489) 

20-YEAR 

12*i 

NOTIONAL 

GILT 


££<*.000 

32nda 

of TOO*; 




U.S. TREASURY BONOS (CBT) 
5100. 000 32nds of 100% 


8 % 


Clou High Low Prev 

March 100-26 101-05 100-12 101-23 

Juno 100-17 100-23 IDO -03 101-13 

Juno 100411 — — 100-31 

Volume 1.853 (1.463) 

Previous day's open int. 2.431 (2.397) 
luil quota (clean cash price Of iWi 
Treasury 1998 less equivalent price of 
near future* contract) 6 to 14 (32nds) 



Latest 

Hiqh 

Low 

Prev 

March 

76-22 

78-27 

76-02 

75-24 


75-30 

76-03 

75-10 

75-00 

Sept 

75-10 

75-13 

74-23 

7+11 

Dee 

74-26 

74-29 

74-10 

73-27 

March 

74-12 

74-12 

73-28 

73-14 

June 

74-01 

74-03 

73-23 

73-04 

Sept 

73-27 

73-27 

73-15 

72-28 

Dec 

73-18 

73-20 

73-08 

72-21 

March 

73-14 

73-14 

73-04 

72-15 

June 

73-08 

73-09 

73-01 

72-10 

U.S. TREASURY 

BILLS 

(IMM) 

Sim 

points 

ot 100% 





Latest 

Hiqh 

Low 

Prev 

March 

92_22 

92.26 

92.15 

92.09 

June 

92.17 

92.20 

92.07 

32.00 

Sept 

31.84 

91.96 

91.77 

91.84 

Dec 

91.46 

91.47 

91-30 

91.25 

March 

91.11 

91.12 

90.99 

90.89 

June 

90.79 

90.79 

90.65 

90.81 

Dec 

80.21 

90.21 

90.10 

90.10 

CERT. 

DEPOSIT 

(IMM) 

Sim points 

of 100% 





Latest 

Hioh 

Low 

Prev 

Dec 

90.49 

90.48 

80.43 

90.36 

March 

91.47 

91.51 

91.44 

91.42 

June 

91.18 

91.18 

91.10 

91.05 

Sept 

90.79 

90-80 

90.75 

90.66 


STERLING £25.000 S per £ 


THREE-MONTH EURODOLLAR (I MM) 



Close 

1.5210 

High 

1.5360 



Sim points of 1 

00% 




1 5210 

1 .5381 


Latest 

Hioh 

Low 

Prev 


1.5130 

1.5215 

1.5130 

1.5307 

March 

90.85 

90.88 

90 .85 

90.78 


1.5060 



1.52S3 

June 

90.61 

90.62 

90.66 

90.50 


643 11811 



Sept 

90.29 

90-29 

90.21 

90.14 

Previous day’s 

open InL 

874 (8k!) 

Dec 

Feb 

89.98 

89.88 

89,93 

89.88 


125.000 

S per 





DM 



STERLING (IMM) Ss per C 



Close 

High 

Low 

Prev 


Latest 

Hiqh 

Low 

Prev 

March 

0-417 

0.4186 

0.4175 

0.4185 

March 

1.5155 

1.522S 

1.5135 

1 .5425 

June 

0.4215 

— 

— 

0.4223 

June 

1.6060 

1.5145 

1.5050 

1.3G0 


Sept 0.4248 — — 0.4256 

Volume 124 (89) 

Previous day's open Int. 281 (254) 


SWISS 

SwFr 


FRANCS SwFr 125.000 S per 


Sept 

Dec 

March 

June 


1.5029 1.6060 1.5020 1.5320 

1.5020 1.5060 1.5010 1.5305 

1.5025 15025 1.5000 — 



Close 

High 

Low 

Prev 

March 

0 4997 

0-5020 

0.4997 

0.5030 

June 

0.5083 

0.5100 

0.5063 

0.5106 

Sept 

0.5159 

— 

era 

0.5184 

Volume 

27 (361 




Previous day's open int 

344 (347) 

JAPANESE YEN 

Y12.5m 

S per 

Y100 


Close 

High 

Low 

Prev 

March 

0.4292 

0 4298 

0 4290 

0.4302 

June 

0.4320 

0.4333 

04320 

0.4331 


GNMA (CBT) 8% $100,000 32nd* 
of 100% 


Sept 0.4323 — — 0.4338 

Volume 39 (77) 

Previous day's open Int. 326 (357) 


March 

June 

Sept 

Dec 

March 

June 

Sept 

Dec 

March 

June 

Sapt 

Dec 


Latest 

70-22 

69-26 

68-31 

68-11 

67-29 

67-16 

67-OS 


Hiqh 

71-03 

70-04 

69-07 

68-19 

68-01 

67-18 

67-05 


Low 

70-16 

68-18 

88-24 

68416 

67-20 

67-OS 

66-2S 


Prev 

704)5 

68-05 

68-10 

67-21 

674M 

66-25 

66-14 

664)5 

65-30 
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Equity 8 Lew Un- Tst Mnors.(a)(b)(o) - 
Amenham RtL Mloh WvcomM. 3337? 

Cura T*t Ae So5 S3.*.* OT, JAB 
Lawson Fund Manager* Ltd (a) (b) (a) 

43 Charlotte So. EdmMh i 
AM & Pac* 

High Yield* 


n rung mnnagon tram tuj -- 
Icld* IM 20 6x4 +0.1 11 -iT 


teAom* 20.0.- 81 >8 - 11.11 

' _ *0**|k*g There. -•praHee.M. - 

Tbn Money Market Trtiet - 

tUnaotherHed — HerOhR Ofeqstt Toed. . 


Insurances — continued 


Albany Life Assurance Co Ltd 
3brkn Lane. Pottan Bar. 0707 4231 1 
Pannfl PuiKlt 
_ U*C«l>dA “ 

1 1 PenAi 
M4*Pni 


. _ SM.S 

^ *0.4 


C<n 

GtM«mPnA« 
inMnPnAe 2153 
NAmpnfdA ilST 
Prop Pen Ac 211.0 
HpIlvPrAc. 456.0 


587.9 - 0.1 

$ 11:2 ±4:7 

fill Itf 


it 2-3 

. anaood Til 187.2 
PeeONtH Till 


'Br* 


St Helen's, lundcnhofe «3. 01-2^3 7500 

Varel Aa Fob 19 lif-18 — 

An Ub Feb 23 30 -42 .... . — 


178? +0.8 — 

110*2 r... 

Prime Rtf* 104.0 los s — 

IIKCbaPAce. *5.6 100.7 r 0.7. — - 

Fxdint Pa Ac 95.1 100.2 —0.8 — 

Far C FbAcc 90.2 .103,4 . .. ... — 

w Am Pi Ac< pa o-. 104 0 4-0.7 — > 

spSitPmAcc nj .iDl .5 + 0 , 6 - — 

Man Pern. Affcsfl I. 102.3. +0.6 — 


-oa. — - 


Priam 5er lea 
Manasoa 97.9 

uk sanity no t 

Iriri Cauity 97 5 

Property 9S.0 

Fixed Int _ 97.3 

Indv-llnkd Gt 85-0 
Cash 95.2 

tst*'**"*.* 

ftMd Int 131.3 

Preum tv iii.l iao.2 — 

Net West 170.7 179.7 ..... — 

Henderson Administration 

Austin Friar*. London EC 2. 01-586 3622 
anal I 


J83:l 

102.7 

1DQ.0 

ioL? 

100.0 

100.3 

w 


ComPo P ensAc iso 

Bswa us - 

Capital Unit Prrial - amtabta 

- Save A Prosper Group ' 

4«t St Helen s. UmfentCXP 


bn mots 



— 0-6 — Gilt Pen Rl- T9T.2 

DmRtnNt 176.1 
iBqPnFo 


66906 


Unit Prices available on res nett. 
£4 129 8 156.7 +0.1 - — 

— O.T — 

4-OS 

+ 0.S — 

-0-7 — 

+ 1J . — 


Caoua 

High li 

Gilt Edo Fit 9X5 
Cjd Cwth Fd 136-0 
Tpchnoioov 1 43J3 
rut Rm'ces 1 1 4.6 
SaeeSltsFd 170.9 
NAnutrFd 196.9 
Far East Fq 146.0 


GfW BfiPnFo *7.2 'SOU ... 
Skand* Ufe Assorm* Co Lid 
FroMsher Hse- Sox 

Maimed 143. 

■Lmtltv | 104. 

on T ito? 

ffropertv .1 K | 



. J.S 
143.2 
149J 
120,7 
179.9 
209.4 
154.6 


E&Ktf? lf£ 


Petal 


191.E 


pk isi.l 

Pen; Prnty 140.4 


070^134411 . 

+i!l 1 
181 1 


— 1.5 — 


sff 

Offshore and Overseas — contained 


Perpetual U.T. Menoger* (Jersey) Ltd 
TO Bay 459. St Heller. Jereev. 0534 7451T 

Off j. here (will 98 3 1 04.S ..... . X-0 

Schroder Mngt Services (Jersey) Ltd 
PO Bex IBS. St Heller. Jersey. 0534 27367 
Schrader Money Fends Ltd 
sterling £13.3691 - . . - — 

US Dollar U5tZ5.1460 .... — 

pevtsenmark Dmso.1593 — 

SwissFranc SF 50 046 3 — 

RofftechUd Asset Managetnont (C.l.) 

St Julian's CL St Peter PL Guerra^r. M74% 


Emi'H Ltd" 
Fr» i Fin) . 

Canadian 3 
D-Mark - 

UrBCfl m “ 2 » 

Julian Lire 


SSSP : t8i£ 

japSnvsr v«p.. -.V6T?ols!S .+ 
SinsaeoreS 3 

£ Sterling f: 


Franca - 


^ • rt 8£h2S?Sd 


■F45.1 

UB| 


mil 


“,15 iSTiBfcra 



A 

GLITTERING 

FUTURE? 


I Take a look at | 

I GOLD Z 
i with CAL. 1 


l 

I 

II 


CAL Futures Limited 
specialise in the 
discretionary management of 
monev in all futurics nuifcets. 
(minimum inresonnu 
£2SfiOO}. 

Con cut Mark Km£dr)ciemy MclsUc, 
< lAIJ^unitck IJmiied. 

CFT6 37- 34 Si Andreas Hill, 

i-ifhJPfl EC-i v sun 
Idep hone 01-216 5211 


9 

I 

« 



Curren 



Call Bill Giahcty 

01-236 52H 


ART GALLERIES 


E^“wV^fbia9»t!^ 

iota Firth Annua. New Vorir, ivy 
1O02B. (212-986 6463.) btmpnn aad 

American Uaartra of tna iBchead .XOU 

Can turret. ' it: : 

AGMCW 6AUITIf^l.CM„9M«l St. 

01-629 6176. IttHti 

COLOUR 

Mon.-FrL 


,»-k 


JLUKY, 43. OW Bond St.. W1. 

‘VA.ii.Sa.rffrssfTa: 

930-5.10; Thurt nntU ?. 


FIBLDBORNK. U. 


JOAN CAROL EV 
19. Ceric SL. W1. 


Queens .Grove. NW6. 
b.. ROE LANDSCAPES & 
lr. gallery Seattle Wtl iow. 
BKOWM * 


LARGt LANDSCAPES & 


01-734 7964. 


RESIDENTIAL 

PROPERTY 


AMERICAN: EXECUTIVES 

seek luxury furnished flats or 
housea up to £350- per week. 
Usual fees required . 
Phillips Kay Sc Lewis 
01-839 2245 

Telex: 27846 RESIDE G 


icy 


SWITZERLAND 

EXCHANGE CONTROLS ARE BEING DISCUSSED AGAIN — ACT TODAYI 
FOREIGNERS can ttili buy apartment* traofaold in MONTWHJX. the fashion, 
able aummnr and winter community on LAKE GENEVA. - Also ' available in 
lamoua mountain rasorts: VILLAR8. VERBIER,- LES DIABLERETS. LEYS IN. 
CHATEAU D'OEX. A superior nd drees for your European Ramdence. 
Quality apartment! available from SwFr 200.000 with atitracuva 
mortgages at low ratea over a tong ported 

Developer, o/o GLOBE PLAN SArR. Moo-Repos 24. 1006 Leusenoa 
Switzerland - Tel: (21) 22.3S.T2 - Telex: 2ST8& metis ch 



' 0.272 

0.414 

1. 

i 97.07 

2.834 

O.B37 

1.106 

578.8 

0.508 1 

19.69 

Japanese Yen 1,000 

i 8.807 

| 4.268 

i 10.80 

, ioao. i 

29.19 

8.625 

11,39 

5942. j 

5.231 | 

202.8 


0.982 

1.462 

8.529 

| 842.5 

10. 

2.954 

3.901 

2036. 

1.792 

69.47 

Swim Franc 

, 0.385 

0.495 

j 1.194 

; 115.9 

3.385 1 

1. 

1.321 

6B9.0 

| 0.607 | 

28.52 


1 0.246 

0.878 

0.904 

87.80 

2.563 | 

0.757 

1. 

521.7 

1 0.459 

17.81 

Italian Lira 1,000 

1 0.472 

0.718 

j 1.734 

; 168.3 1 

4.913 1 

1.451 

1.917 

| 1000. 

! 0.880 

34.13 

Canadian Dollar 

0.537 

, 0.816 

1.969 

! 191.2 

5.581 

1.649 

2.177 

1136. 

1 1. J 

38.77 

Belgian Franc I 00 

1.384 

i 2.104 

5.080 

' 493.1 

14.39 

4.253 

5.616 

2930. 

2.579 i 

100. 


PBBhk rnifi 


The fortunate 400 have 
the world at their fingertips 




For the past two years a select but 
growing band of dealers have been 
enjoying a crucial advantage over their . 
competitors. Instead of relying bn time- 
consuming telephone and telex they 
subscribe to the Reuter Monitor Dealing 
Service. 

The service links dealer to dealer 
within four seconds and lets them 
communicate. Video screens at each - 
end show up-to-the-second exchange 
rates, leaving room below to display the - 
conversation between the dealers. 

When the price is right, a touch on the 
DEAL button confirms the transaction; ' 

For the back offiGe, a printer auto 
matically produces a hard copy. 

The unique Reuter Monitor Dealing 
Service saves vital, valuable seconds 
against conventional means of 
communication. . 

The service celebrates its second 
birthday with more than 400 subscribers 
in 23;countries, its dependability proven. 

Find out how your finger can beat 
the competition to the punch. Send off 
the coupon today. 



5$ 



From one screen, information ■ 
and communication, instantly 



Worldmark&ta attfwy move 


To: The Market Manager, Monitor Dealing, 
Reuters Ltd., 

85 Fleet Street. London EC4P 4AJ. 
Telephone: 01-250 1122. 


Name 




Position 


□ 


Please send me further information on . 
the Reuter Monitor Dealing Service. 


Company/Institution 

Address 


j — j Please arrange for me to have a 


demonstration. 


Telephone number 


rr.M; 


V. 

v 
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Kuwait 


The collapse of Hie unofficial stockmarket 
has dominated public attention during 
the last year. However, 
in the long term the Gulf war may 
have more far-reaching consequences 


Limiting 
the damage 


OVER the last three years life has become more 
difficult for all the oil states of the Gulf. The Iranian 
revolution, the lran-lraq war and the fall in oil 
revenues over the last year have all made their 
impact 

However, in Kuwait 
public attention has been 
dominated, almost to the 
exclusion of everything 
else, by die rise and fan 
of the unofficial stock- 
market Its collapse last 
antumn will have lasting 
repercussions both for 
Kuwait's, economy and 
soeiety. The web of .post- 
dated cheques totalling 
$94bn cannot easily be 
disentangled. 

The significance of the Souq 
al-Manakh cannot be overesti- 
mated but the Iran-Iraq war 
still raging 100 miles from 
Kuwait will surely have more 
impact on the long term future 
of the city state. At stake is 
nothing less than the future 
political shape of the Gulf. It 
is a conflict which Kuwait, like 
Saudi Arabia and its other 
neighbours can influence, but 
whose final outcome is beyond 
their capacity to determine. 

Since the start of the war, 

Kuwait has given subsidies to 
Iraq but these are swallowed up 
by the needs of Iraq's war 
machine. For the moment 
Baghdad is holding its own but 
the Iraqi population is only one 
third of that of Iran. Its oil 
prnduriion is down to below 
650.000 barrels a day. Pro- 
longed attrition is bound to 
favour the Government of 
Ayatollah Khomeini. 

Kuwait is loathe to continue 
to add to the Sfibn it has 
already piven Iraqi President 


By PATRICK COCKBURN 


Saddam Hussein, particularly at 
a moment when its own oil 
revenues are increased. But it 
may have no choice. The days 
when Kuwait 'could act as a 
mediator in the Middle East are 
not over but <tbe usefulness of 
mediation is much reduced. The 
recapture of the port city of 
Khorramashahr last May and 
Israel’s invasion of Lebanon in 
June marked a change in 
Middle East politics. Conflicts 
have grown too serious to be 
settled by mediators. 

The threat of the Iranian 
revolution is external rather 
than domestic. There may be 
some pictures of Ayatollah 
Khomeini in Shiah districts in 
Kuwait but the population is 
too rich for militant Islamic 
fundamentalism to have a sus- 
tained Impact on the popular 
imagination. Some brightly 
coloured orange signs point the 
way to air raid shelters in 
Kuwait city but few take them 
seriously. 

Indeed Kuwait has a greater 
sense of the extent and limita- 
tions of its influence in the 
Gulf than many of the other 
members of the Gulf Co-ope ra- 
tion Council. It has invested 
little in new defence systems 
on the grounds that their prac- 
tical purpose is limited. The 
army is small. 

So long as Iran and Iraq fight 
each oilier lo a standstill there 
is little enough for Kuwait to 


worry about The anxiety for 
the Kuwaitis as that Iraq will 
crack under the strain and they 
will find a triumphant Iranian 
army on their borders. 

The Iran-Iraq war has also 
played a crucial role in deter- 
mining Kuwait’s oil policy. As 
spot prices rose in the immedi- 
ate aftermath of <tbe start of 
the conflict Kuwait charged its 
customers premiums. Oil 
revenues soared. It (has only 
been over the past year that 
Kuwait has had to deal with the 
prolonged slump in crude prices 
and the incapacity of the 
Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries to impose a 
quota system for production, at 
the official price. 

This matters less for Kuwait 
than it does for many of its 
neighbours. Its total reserves, 
estimated to be S75480bn, are 
sufficient to cope with shortfalls 
in revenue. Secondly most of 
Kuwait’s infrastructure is 
already built. The projects can 
easily be cut back without too 
many difficulties. 

Even with oil production of 
around 650.000 barrels a day, 
investment income is over S8bn. 
This puts Kuwait jn a very 
different league from oil pro- 
ducers like Libya or even the 
United Arab Emirates. Never- 
theless, current oil production 
rates are much too low to be 
comfortable over a long period. 

Bitterness 

Paying for the Souq al- 
Manakh debacle will clearly be 
a considerable drain on the 
Government's resources. But 
now it has decided that it is 
not going to bail out everybody 
the overall losses to the state 
may not be as great as they 
first appeared. The money 
going into propping up the 
official stockmarket and the real 
estate market is not being 
thrown away. 

The most interesting, conse- 
quence of the Souq al-Manakh 
crash is less on the finances 
of the state than on Kuwaiti 
society itself. It is still too 
early to calculate the long term 


influence of the Souq collapse. 
There is deep bitterness be- 
tween those who lost and those 
who made money. There is also 
the division between the 
nouveau riche and the tradi- 
tional billionaires at the top of 
the merchant oligarchy. 

This, like all other social 
divisions in Kuwait, has been 
exacerbated by the aftermath 
of the Souq crash but one sus- 
pects that the long term social 
impact of what occurred may 
be exaggerated. The critical 
division in Kuwait is between 
nationals and non-nationals and 
this distinction is not affected 
by the Souq. 

Like the other oil producers 
on the western side of the Gulf. 
Kuwait is a caste society. The 
distinction between citizens and 
non-citizens, as elsewhere in 
the region, is being more 
rigidly enforced. This Jpng-term 


trend is more important than 
the deep but probably transient 
bitterness between winners and 
losers on the souq al-Manakh. 

Lack of action 

How much could the Govern- 
ment hare done to avert the 
crash? Once the gambling fever 
was raging it could not have 
done a lot. If. however, the 
existing laws had been enforced 
earlier then the speculation in 
Gulf shares and the whole sys- 
tem of post-dated cheques might 
never have got off the ground; 
certainly not in the spectacular 
fashion seen last spring. 

The reason for the Govern- 
ment's lack of action was 
largely an understandable 
failure to see that the bubble 
would develop until it was too 
late to stop it It was also a 
function of the fact that so 


many senior figures in the ad- 
ministration were involved 
directly or indirectly in the 
Souq and had their vested in- 
terests to protect. 

It will take years to dis- 
entangle the mess left by the 
collapse of -the paper mountain 
of credit created by the Souq. 
This is bound to have a depress- 
ing impact on the general level 
of business. But not every- 
thing should be blamed Oh the 
unofficial market: the Iran-Iraf* 
war, the financial difficulties cf 
Iraq and the smallness of the 
market in Kuwait have all had 
a depressing effect. 

The Government has the capa- 
city to limit the damage done 
by the Souq collapse. The out- 
come of the war between the 
two great powers to the north 
of Kuwait will in the long term 
be far more important. 



THE NATIONAL BANK 
Of KUWAIT SAK 

COKIRMIB) GROWTH MB 
afTHMAnONAL MVBBnUDON 


“1982 was a particularly memorable year for 
The National Bank of Kuwait, Kuwait’s leading bank. 

In a year when we celebrated our 30th anniversary, 
we maintained controlled yet sustained growth, 
consolidated our leadership in the home market, and 
continued to increase and diversify our overseas business; 


Mohamed Abdul Mohsin Al-Kharafi, Chairman. 


Assets 


BALANCE SHEET 

at 31 st December 1 982 

Liabilities 




1981 

Kuwaiti Dinars 


1982 . 1982 

Kuwaiti Dinars US$equivaient 

1981 

Kuwaiti Dinars 


1982 „ 7982 1 

Kuwaiti Dinars US$ equivalent | 

136790/10 

Cash and Balances with Banks 

100,034593 346,519,848 

1,851,947/80 

Demand and Time Deposits and 
Other Accounts including 
Contingencies 

2,178,065,767 

7/44/19/16 

• . - 



279,829,426 

Money at Call and Short Notice 
with Banks 

174,599,383 604,812,263 

4,835/23 

Proposed Dividend 

6/85,920 

21/74,427 

43,000,000 

Treasury Bills 

130,000,000 450,320,000 

1,856/83,103 

Total Liabilities 

2,184/51,687 

7/66/94/43 








36,443,080 

Bankers’ Negotiable Certificates 
ofDcposits 

63,867,490 221,236,985 


Shareholders’ Equity 



30,216/31 

Quoted Investments 

28,071,777 97/40,636 

26,862,907 

Share Capital: Authorised and 

issued-shares of KD 1 each fully paid 34,921,779 

120,969,043 

467388,666 

Deposits with Bonks 

747,853,869 2/90/65/02 


Reserves: Statutory (including share 

167/00,243 

885,656/68 

Loons, Overdrafts and Discounts 

1,002,616,961 3.473,065,152 

27492,800 

premium account KD 37,861 p37J 

48/96/37 






25/437,987 

Unquoted Investments 

28,099,989 97,338/62 

41/64/00 

General 

53/64,700 

184/55/21 


Undistributed Profits 

319,420 

1,106,471 

• ■’ . “1 

Land. Premises and Equipment 

1 3 

604,920 






48,545,011 

Other Assets 

46,110/55 159/26.270 

96/25,32 7 

Total Shareholders' Equity 

136,902,736 

474/31,078 

1,953,108*430 

Total Assets 

2/21,254/23 8,040,825,321 

1,953,108.430 

Total Liabilities and Shareholders' 
Equity 

2,321/54,423 

8,040/25,321 

610,572,069 

639,984,286 2,216.905,566 

610,572,069 

Letters of Credit. Acceptances and 
Guarantees on behalf of Customers 639,984/86 

2/16,905/66 

2563,680,499 


2,961/38,709 10/57/30,887 

2/63/80.499 


2,961/38,709 10/57/30/87 1 


KD1 = USS3.46 



KOI = U 533.46 


1 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 

for the year ended 31st December 1982 




1981 

Kuwaiti Dinars 

1982 1982 

Kuwaiti Dinos US $ equivalent 

16.000.406 

Profit after charging all 
expenses, making provisions 
for contingencies and writing 
down assets 

20/00,420 

69,281,455 

539/37 

Balance brought forward 

604,920 

2,095,4 43 

16/40/43 


20,605,340 

71/76,898 

1,600,000 

Transferred to Statutory Reserve 

2,000,000 

6,928,000 

9/00,000 

Transferred to General Reserve 

12,000,000 

41/68,000 

4/35/23 

Proposed Dividend of 18% 
(KD0.I80 per share) payable 
I February 1983 

6/85,920 

21/74,427 

15,935/23 


20,285,92 0 

70,270,427 

604,920 

Balance carried forward 

.319/20 

1,106,471 

KD7 = US$3.46 


London Office: The National Bank ofKuwait SAK. Licensed Deposit Taker 

99 Bishopsgate, London EC2M 3 XL. Telex: 892348 NBFCLDN G 
Singapore Office: The National Bank ofKuwait SAK. 11-01 The Octagon, Cecil Street 
Singapore 0106. Telex: K.U BANK RS 20538 


To: The Public Relations and Marketing Department 

H ead Office: The National Bank of Kuwait S. A K. ,P.O. Box 95 , Safat, Kuwait 
| Please send a copy of the 1982 Annual Report 


Name 


“ Company 
S Address 


! The National Bank of 


\ Kuwait sak 


maun mn turn. woumhk 







=' ^ijo a stranger it may seem > 
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The time honoured custom ot worry heads is just one 
Cit the many deeprooted traditions you will come across in 
the Middle East. 

Taking coffee before talking business is another 

Nowhere in the world do social manners play such a 
parr in business lire. 

Letters of credit, contracts, guarantees, transfers, 
even the withdrawal of cash all have a set path for success. 

With all you have to do on a major development 
it makes good sense to have some local experts to help. 

Come and calk to the Real Estate Bank. 

But remember, before we help you save a lot of 
time, trouble and money, you’ll have to take coffee first. 


Kuwait Real Estate Bank KSC. 
P.O.Box; 22622. 

Telex: 22321 ARAB I BANK 
Tel: 410110 {10 lines). 

The helping hand you need 
Kuwait Real Estate Bank 
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Seats of oil po wer; the headquarters of the National Petroleum Company and the Ministry of Oil 

Tough line in support of Opec quotas 


IN TERMS of its crude exports, 
Kuwait's role as a major Middle 
East producer within the 
Organisation of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries (Opec) has 
dwindled considerably. With 
two-thirds of its oil production 
being sold m the form of refined 
products, Kuwait's crude oil 
sales are about the same as 
O pec's smallest members. 

Yet, as Opec’s troubles 
worsened in 1982. the country's 
traditional role as mediator was 
frequently called on. In recent 
months, Kuwait has acted as a 
bridge of communication 
between the new Gulf bloc pro- 
ducers and the other dissident 
members of Opec. This has not 
stopped Kuwait from being voci- 
ferous in its criticism of such 
members as Iran, Venezuela and 
Libya who have been discount- 
ing and over-producing in 
defiance of their Opec quotas. 

Kuwait's anger at the errant 
members of Opec is understand- 
able. Because of its adherence 
to its Opec quota, production 
is now hovering around 600,000- 

650.000 barrels a day, nearly 
half of its officially dedared 
ceiling, and down from 940,782 
b/d in 1981. Output from the 
neutral offshore zone held by 
■the Arabian Oil Company is now 
down to 200,000 b/d, compared 
with a peak dn 1979 of 400,000 
b/d. (Kuwait's share from the 
field is presently running at 

100.000 b/d.) In the onshore 


area shared with Saudi Arabia, the ability of Opec to stick to 
Kuwait is receiving only 75,000 a price agreement and a pro due - 
b/d. ~ ,r ~ - 


Kuwait is in a particularly 
difficult market situation, for its 
oil is relatively heavy with a 
31.5 deg; API quality, similar to 
Iran's heavy crude. However, in 
contrast to Iranian heavy which 
Is currently selling on the spot 
market at $28 or Jess, Kuwait's 
official price at the end of Janu- 
ary was still pegged at $32.50. 
Even when the expected $4 cut 
in the benchmark is agreed, 
Kuwait's marketing officials still 
expect severe difficulties in 
marketing their oil in 1983. 

Meanwhile, the Kuwaift Petro- 
leum C o rp ora tion, which is 
responsible for 'marketing the 
country's crude and product 
sales, has bad Go watch the 
gradual departure of bts historic 
customers. Last summer, ids last 
remaining Japanese customer, 
Daiyko, dropped out from its 

30,000 b/d contract, and in 
September, Gulf Oil itermdnared 
Bts agreement for 35,000 b/d. 
Three months later, ENI of . 
Italy let its contract expike. ' 
Today, Kuwait's major 
customers are Taiwan, Korea, 
the Philippines and Brazil 

Marketing officials hope that 
when, and if, the 84 cut is 
Implemented, the Japanese and 
where wifl return, preferring 
to deal wfltfr a moire stable 
source of supply than Iran. That 
hope is dependent, however, on 
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Bahraini Kuwaiti Investment Group 

(A Bahrain Exempt Joint Stock Company) 

BD 55,000,000 

(US$ 146,000,000) 

AUTHORISED & PAID-UP CAPITAL 

ACTIVITIES 

COMMERCIAL, CORPORATE AND INVESTMENT BANKING 

COMMERCIAL, RESIDENTIAL AND INDUSTRIAL REAL ESTATE DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT PROMOTION, FINANCE AND MANAGEMENT 
(INDUSTRIAL, AGRICULTURAL, TOURISTTC AND COMMERCIAL SECTORS) 
MANAGEMENT AND UNDERWRITING OF GUARANTEES AND BONDS 
SECURITIES DEALINGS AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
DIRECT INVESTMENTS 
TRADE FINANCE 




During the second half of 19S2, Eahraini Kuwaiti Investment Group secured from both local and 
international banks the largest non-governmental loan arranged to date in Bahrain. 

The group is now well placed to pursue during 1983 its banking, investment and corporate growth 
objectives. 


Chairman 

Mr. Hussain Maki A1 Juma 


Managing Director 
Mr. Jawad Ahmad Bukhamseen 


BAHRAIN: P.O. Box 211 Manama 

Tel: 274393 (7 lines) 
Telex: 9S52 BAKUCO BN 


KUWAIT: 


General Manager 
Mr, Ali Abdul Azh Ahmad 

P,0. Box 2123 Safat 
Tel: 460180 (5 lines) 

Telex: 46612 KUWMANA KT 


cion ceiling of 17m to 17. 5m 
barrels a day, say Kuwait 
officials. They do not expect co 
see an upturn m demand for 
Opec oil above those levels until 
at least the fourth quarter of 
this year. 

There are a number of factors 
which govern Kuwait's attitude 
on the pricing issue. Firstly, as 
a country with proven reserves 
of 70bn barrels or more, 
Kuwait's interests lie in Jong- 
term stability m Che oil market 
and a competitive edge for oil 
over other alternative energy 
supples. 

The second important factor 
is the country's gas shortage.. 
Although Kuwait is naturally 
concerned to see ns oil revenues 
plunging year by year, it is to a 
certain extent immunised from 
major financial problems 
because of it s investment 
loco me. However, the decline ta 
oil production has been matched 
by tiie fall in output of asso- 
ciated gas. 

Kuwait needs a certain level 
of oil production so that the 
country's power stations and 
downstream industries can run. 
This problem was identified way 
back m 1976 and. to a certain 
extent, the energy deficit has 
been taken care of. The new 
power stations coming on 
stream between now and the 
next seven years all have the 
capability of switching to fuel 
oil. The production of fuel oil 
wttl be increased with the 
expansion which is now under- 
way at .the Mina Ahmadi 
refinery. 

Even so, with oil production 
at such record low levels, 
Kuwait will be walking a fine 
edge as regards gas supplies. 
Senior officials at KPC believe 
that this summer there will be 
a shortage of gas. Within the 
next three months, the first 
three units of the Doha West 
power station will be coming 
into operation and Ministry of 
Electricity officials have made 
it clear that while the units are 
being commissioned, gas rather 
than liquid fuels is preferable. 

As demand for electricity In- 
creases during the summer 
months, because of air condi- 
tioning. KPC officials are al- 
ready predicting that some Jra 
tonnes of LPG will have to be 
re-gasified for use in the local 
power stations. At .that time, 
LPG exports will cease alto- 
gether, say officials, a prospect 
which does not appear to worry 
its oil minister. 

Kuwait's LPG facility is al- 
ready operating at one sixth of 
its -capacity and if oil produc- 
tion slumps by another 50- 

100.000 b/d the plant will have 
to close. This, in turn, could 
affect petrochemical output 
which is already running at 
onlv half capacity. 

The electricity ministry is 
doing all it can to cut down on 
gas usage and is currently using 
crude oil in some of its plants. 
Depending on the season, some 
5-30.000 b/d is being used in 
local power stations, wbich 
naturally represents a loss in 
revenues for KPC. 

The gas problem is being 
tackled in another way — ex- 
ploration. The hunt for gas has 
been stepped up but. so far, un- 
luckily. as the. country's oil 
minister. Sheikh Ali Khalifa al 
Sabah, puts it, only more oil has 
been found. Since 1977, five 
new reservoirs have been iden- 
tified. all of them commercial. 

The search for new unasso- 
ciated gas fields is presently 
being concentrated in the Khuff 
zone, which has provided such 
a wealth of gas for Kuwait's 
neighbours. However, in 
Kuwait, the Khuff zone is 
located at 16-18,000 ft. making 
anv test drilling an extremely 
difficult and expensive task, says 
Faisal Kazraawl. deputy chair- 
man of KOC. 

There has already been one 
blow-out and another well had 
to be abandoned because of 
mechanical problems. However, 
KOC now have four rigs work- 
ing the Khuff structure, one of 
which reached 22.000 ft — a 
record for the Middle East. 

Gas has been found in the 
structure but not in commercial 
quantities. However, at 11.000- 

14.000 ft there were shows of 
oil, with a quality of between 
33-36 API. Test drilling is also 
going on in the Gahra area 
where three wells are planned, 
in north Kuwait where heavy 
oil is indicated, in west Kuwait 
where Wo deep wells are pro- 
posed. and in the Sabriya and 
Burgan areas. Altogether, some 


KT) 40m is earmarked in 
capital investment for explora- 
tion -this year. 

KOC also expect -to begin ex- 
ploring and test drilling in the 
offshore arra in Shell's old con- 
cession. However, when a 
seismic vessel was undertaking 
a survey of the area last year, 
it was seized by the Iranians, 
on the grounds that the ship 
had intruded into the officially 
declared war zone. 

Never the less, the survey Is 
now being evaluated and pre- 
liminary results are said to be 
encouraging. An offshore rig is 
under construction in Hong 
Kong which will be capable of 
drilling in 350 ft of waiter to 
depths of 30,000 ft KOC ex- 


(HI and gas 
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pect the rig to be completed in 
May, and in Kuwait, 'ready for 
work by August this y»r. At 
least two -test wells are planned 
for the area. 

Never -the less, the location 
of the field, in the war zones of 
both Iran and Iraq is bound to 
mean further difficulties for the 
offshore drilling programme. 

Other industry men believe a 
more promising zone is in the 
south of the Shell area, near 
the bonier of the neutral zone. 
However, as the border has 
never been finally established 
between Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait, this is likely to re- 
main unexplored. 

KOC is also planning three 
pilot schemes for water in- 
jection to enhance production 
at the Sabriy a, M anageesh and 
parts of the Bureau field. As 
both water and gas ore 4a 
short supply, KOC are hoping 
to find good quality water be- 
low the fields for the Injection 
schemes. If successful another 
15-20 water injection projects 
will be given the go-ahead. 

The gas gathering scheme for 
the neutral zone fields onshore 
is due for completion tiffs year, 
and this should provide a 
further 13m cubic feet of gas 
daily. The contract for the off- 
shore gas gathering scheme in 
the Arabian nil company conces- 
sion area is -also to be awarded 
very shortly, most likely to 
Tech nip of France wfiiah came 
in with the lowest hid. 

The gas shortage has 
provided the background for 
the massive expansion pro- 
grammes under way for 
Kuwait's refineries this year, for 
in terms of capital investment 
costs, they represent some of 
the biggest schemes the country 
has ever embarked on. 

The primary need was to 
provide more fuel oil for the 
country's power stations to cut 
back on their reliance on 
associated gas. 

Mina Ahmadi. one of the 
state's oldest refineries viUdi 
has already seen one major 
expansion in the early 60s, is 
now being upgraded to a total 
capacity of 275.000 b/d, an 
increase of 75,000 b/d over its 
present level. 

The new expansion is being 
done in two phases, firstly to 
provide more fuel oH and 
secondly to add to the plant's 
flexibility on the range of pro- 
ducts it can produce. It is 
being fruit fry- Japan Gasoline 
Corporation, which is due to 
finish work in 19S0. 

The increase In output from 
Mina Ahmadi will enable KNPC 
to meet the energy require- 
ments of the electricity ministry 
until the early 1990s. 

It is Min a Abdulla which is 
due for the major expansion, 
however. Under the major 
revamping scheme there, the 
refinery will increase from an 

80.000 b/d capacity to 300.000 
b/d. wirti most of the product 
going for export. OveraiJ, with 
the Shuaiba refinery. Kuwait’s 
refining capacity will be going 
up to 750,000 b/d from 450.000 
b/d. 

The new flexibility provided 
in the refinery expansion plans 
will make Kuwait more active 
in the naphtha and middle distil- 
lates markets. KPC officials say 
their growth in products will 
make the country less vulner- 
able to pressure by crude oil 
purchasers and the oil market 

“It is belter to have 30 pro- 
ducts customers than a handful 
of crude oil buyers. It makes 
you less vulnerable," says Nader 
Sultan, chief of product sales. 
Around 80 per cent of KPC's 
product sales are going in term 


contracts, to 44 Ivy League 
customers, says Sultan. ; - 

Although KPC’s customers 
may be the cream of the chemi- 
cal giants, officials concede that 
some of -them may shift to spot 
market purchases. “We don't 
want people 'to buy from us on 
the grounds of our prices. We 
want to do business with those 
companies who wiH be with us 
for a long time, and will not 
be killed off by current market 
conditions.” Sultan explains. 

Nevertheless, other industry 
sources say Kuwait is having 
to sell its products at an 
equivalent of a $27 a barrel 
crude price. KPC 6ays there 
have been three price adjust- 
ments in the last year “in 
order to remain competitive hi 
the market," but the crude 
price equivalent is no less than 
$30 a barrel. 

The weakness of the products 
markets will make 1983 a diffi- 
cult year on the products side. 
Officials say they just about 
broke even on refined products 
last year. Prior <to that profits 
stood at KD 287m la :the 18 
months prior to June 1981. ' 

The entry by the Saudis Into 
large-scale products export 
within the next three years has 
highlighted the need for over- 
seas downstream assets for 
KPC. In January, the company 
finally nailed down a deal with 
Gulf Oil for 750 retail outlets 
in Belgium, Luxembourg and 
the Netherlands, and a small 

75,000 b/d refinery in Rotter- 
dam. In this connection* KPC 
must also be eyetpg Its recent 
■equity purchase in the West 
German chemical' 1 giant, 
Hoescht 

Last year, Kuwait’s overseas 
exploration affiliate, KUFPEC. 
scored its first success with the 


discovery of oil in commercial 
quantities in a concession they 
hold with Gulf Oil offshore 
Indonesia. The oil Is of high 
quattty — 47 deg API— and now 
a plan is being .drawn up for 
further drilling in the area and. 
financing of the . field's develop- 
ment. 

Since its formation only two 
years ago. KUFPEC has been 
active in areas stretching from 
the UJS. to Australia and North 
Africa. Some 70 per cent of 
its KD 400m capital is already 
committed in concessions. 

The company is studying 105 
applications from oil companies 
and governments, though says it 
is only interested in 14 at beet. 

Kuwait now holds a 40 per 
cent shareholding in the 
operating company of tbeTn-ter- 
natiooal Energy Development 
Corporation and 21 per cent in 
the holding company. 

Through 1EDC, Kuwait holds 
interests in Australia, Oman, 
Turkey, Sudan, the Congo, 
Tanzania and Egypt. Through 
the acquisition last year of 
Sante Fe, Kuwait also -has 
interests ta the U.S H the North 
Sea and China. 

KUFPEC intends to use Santa 
Fe as their guide and mentor 
in <the field of U.S. investments 
and appear more interested ta 
trying out new areas than 
taking over existing production. 

This year. KUFPEC senior 
officials say they are hoping to 
go into ventures as an operator 
and 100 per cent owners tor the 
first time. . The company is 
pr e sent ly - studying offers and 
proposal from Pakistan, Tunisia 
and ' Somafia. KPC ana all its 
many affiliates seem well on 
the way to the title of " Eighth 
Sister" which they covet so 
much- 
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MULTI-NATIONAL INVESTMENTS 
IN 

REAL ESTATE 
FINANCIAL SERVICES 
ENERGY 


AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1982 

TOTAL ASSETS 
PAID - UP CAPITAL 
SHAREHOLDERS EQUITY 


US $ 461,502,000 
US S 201,260,000 
US $ 377,163,000 


INVESTMENT SKILL 
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FINANCIAL STRENGTH 
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“ THE FINEST SOURCE IN THE MIDDLE- EAST, ” 


For construction equipment, engineering supplies, oilfield suppiies& building materials... 
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im in Kuwait city, helping 1 to ensure that Britain maintains its position as the third biggest exporter 

to the country 


Massive wealth limits 
effects of setbacks 


FINANCIAL bubbles create 
their own psychological reac- 
tions. The initial hopes of vast 
. wealth created out of the paper 
bubble In the Souq al-Manakh, 
the unofficial stock market have 
now disappeared. They are re- 
placed by exaggerated fears of 
financial ruin and doleful 
analyses of the number of h ank. 
ruptdes to be expected. 

The Souq al-Manakh| which 
crashed last autumn, dominates 
all talk in Kuwait. The decline 
in oil revenues is discussed less 
than, in the other members of 
the Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries. The diffi- 
culty is in separating the real 
impact of the Souq crash on the 
Kuwait economy from the cries 
of anguish now heard on all 
sides. 

Tire inevitable crash was long 
predicted. The Government 
itself issued warnings but its 
tones were alwy’s ambiguous. 
The Crown Prince himself 
visited the Souq. The truth was 
that for a kmg period in 1982 
many Kuwaitis. Including those 
in senior positions, could not 
resist the temptation to make a 
lot of money fast. “It was 
almost unpatriotic not to believe 
in the. Souq al-Manakh,” says 
one banker. 

The atmosphere was not dis- 
similar from that surrounding 
the London property market in 
1973-74. Everybody thought they 
could get out in time whatever 
the flnal outcome of the boom. 
Everybody thought they could 
pet rich. The use of post-dated 
cheques purchasing Gulf c run- 
pans’ shares at a vast premium 
on the spot price appeared to 
create limitless credit. 

. In the months since the 
collapse the difficulty has been 
in preventing a complete 
collapse in confidence while not 
giving the impression that the 
Government intends to bail out 
all those involved in the market 


The complexities are endless. 
One highly experienced 
observer compared the Souq to 
the fall of Intra Bank in 
Lebanon in 1966. Cases stem- 
ming from the closure of 
Intra are still going through 
the courts. 

While the intricacies of the 
Souq debacle are dealt with 
elsewhere in this surrey some 
of the panic originally created 
by its collapse is now dissipat- 
ing. A public trust fund to 
liquidate outstanding trans- 
actions has been set up and 
the shape of the shape of the 
ultimate solution is emerging. 

But it will be some time 
before it becomes clear bow 
any asset in Kuwait is to be 
valued. As Mr Abdul-Latif 
al-Hamad. the Finance Minister, 
has made clear, there is no 
simple solution. The whole 
tangled skein of post dated 
cheques and the danger of chaisi 
reaction bankruptcies- can only 
be cleared up by tackling the 
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problem at a series of levels. 

The final cost of all this to 
the Government is difficult to 
assess. In order to prevent 
values collapsing in the official 
stockmarket and in real estate 
the Government has to he able 
to deploy its resources. This 
does not necessarily mean that 
it will be unable to realise at 
a profit the assets it is now 
acquiring to prop up the 
market. 

There is no way that the 

Government can speedily ro- 
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Japan 

1980 

1981 

1.650 
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(third qlr.) 
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France 
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90 
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20 
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70 

50 
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5,580 

4,480 
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2,250 

1,970 
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Kawmia Advertising has developed a strong 
reputation supplying the demands of the fast- 
developing Arabic market 

One wing is based in Kuwait while the London 
agency operates for the benefit of European 
marketeers with business or plans for expansion 
in the Middle East VL 

Kawmiah Arabic andEuropean vTYwk 

management team interrelate^ 

to give our clients an 


unbeatable combin- 
ation of experience in 
the two cultures. 


Let Kawmia take you 
under its wings. 
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solve the Souq problem. Tc 
attempt to do so would mak< 
matters worse. But this in turr 
leads to a number of economi 
dangers. 

With so many companies ur: 
clear about their own assets ant' 
the assets of other companie: 

In Kuwait it will be extremely 
difficult for commercial life to 
pursue its old course for many 
months. Business is not para- 
Ivsed but its level has dropped 
Most companies are loathe to 
give credit. They want cash. 
“The problem is that nobody 
has any idea what their real 
financial position is,” says one 
financier. 

As a result of the Souq crash 
there is a general depression 
in business in Kuwait But 
there is also a danger that the 
unofficial stockmarket will be 
blamed for other ills of the 
economy. The Souq al-Manakh 
has become a useful catch 
phrase to explain more complex 
processes. 

As elsewhere in the Gulf 
Kuwait is a very rich but also 
a constricted market It is 
numerically limited. Tradition- 
ally it has also sold to Saudi 
Arabia. Iraq and Iran. The 
latter market is no longer sig- 
nificant since the start of the 
war. But Iraq suddenly in- 
creased in importance with the 
expansion of the Iraqi develop- 
ment programme and the 
closure of Basra In late 1980. 

” The Iraqis wanted things 
yesterday. All Iraqi officials 
wanted to do was to get goods 
whatever the premium,” says 
the head of one trading com- 
pany. This in turn led to an 
immediate expansion in stocks 
held by Kuwaiti companies with 
the Iraqi market in mind. Many 
small new trucking companies 
were formed. 

But by the spring of last year, 
as Iraq found the war continu- 
ing and its funds reduced, this 
trade began to contract. Many 
trucks were left in showrooms. 
Merchants were left with over- 
slocked inventories. Saudi 
ports offered cheaper facilties 
for transit trade. The Iraq 
trade produced few of the divi- 
dends originally expected. 

These two concerns — the 
Souq collapse and the Iran-Iraq 
war — have reduced the atten- 
tion given to the fall in 
Kuwait's oil revenues to a sur- 
prisingly low level. This is 
partly because Kuwait's 
reserves, put at $7 5-80 bn, are so 
high. Reduction in the coun- 
try’s annual oil revenue over 
the last few years is less serious 
than it is for all other members 
of Opec except Saudi Arabia. 

Oil production is now down 
to under 650,000 barrels a day 
compared with 940,000 b/d in 
19SI and 1.3m b/d the year 
before thaL Almost all its 
traditional crude customers 
have now departed and most of 
its oil sales are in the form of 
refined product. With its down- 
stream acquisitions in Europe 
presumably this will increase. 

With over SSbn a year in 
investment income, however. 
Kuwait can weather the fall in 
its oil revenues. There are some 
cutbacks in expenditure inside 
Kuwait but the country has 
never undertaken a vast range 
of industrial projects as have 
Saudi Arabia and Iraq. There 
will clearly be some reschedul- 
ing of some infrastructural 
schemes but this will not be loo 
drasuc. 

All these financial problems 
facing Kuwait have to be seen 
in the context of the country's 
massive wealth. This is suffi- 
cient to limit The damage 
indicted by the crises of the 
last year though for the losers 
in the Souq" al-Manakh this is 
little comfort. — 
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The Commercial Bank of Kuwait 
maintains excellent growth and profit in 1982 


Substantial Profits 

Profits for the year were up by 32%, 
reaching KD 1*5.4 million compared 
with KD 11.7 million declared in 1981. 
Profit pier share once again increased 
substantially despite a further 
increase in share capital. 

Continued Growth 

In 1982 the balance sheet total grew 

to KD 2 , 183 . 9 million, a 20% increase 


over the previous year. At the same 
time total assets increased by 22% t 
KD 1,769 million compared with 


KD 1,444 for 1981. 

Increased Reserves 
A major portion of our 1982 declared 
profits has been allocated to reserves; 
KD 10.1 million to the General 
Reserve and KD 1.5 million to the 
Statutory Reserve. \Ve have declared a 
dividend ofKD 3-7 million, 
equivalent to 12* for each share 
issued of KD 1 nominal value. 
Boosted Share Capital 
We have increased tne share capital 
of the Commercial Bank by 25% by 
issuing bonus shares at the fate of one 
new snare for every four shares 



In order to hedge our U.S. dollar 
interest rate exposure, we com- 
menced dealing in Eurodollar 
financial futures contracts through 
the International Monetary Market in 
Chicago. 

Domestic Markets 


We financed key projects in Kuwait, 
including hotels, electrical power net- 


owned and held ar 31st December 
1982. 

A Tear of Achievement 

The year has been one of significant 
progress for the Commercial Bank, 
highlighted by a number of major 

achievements. 

Treasury 

Early in the year we opened a new 
dealing room equipped with the very 


Financial Results at a Glance 

latest communications systems 
including the new Reuters Money 
Dealing Service. 

International Activities 
In July we issued a US$40 million 
floating-rate Certificate of Deposit in 
the London market which was well 
received by the international 
financial community. 


works, highways, sewerage systems, 
warehousing, petroleum refineries 
and mobile drilling platforms. 

We were a major participant in 
financing the prestigious AJ-Zour 
power station project costing KD 106 
million, and have been leader or co- 
leader in a number of otherimportant 
projects. 

Loan Portfolio 

The Commercial Bank's total loan 
portfolio increased to KD 887.8 
million at 31st December 1982. This 
reflects a steady growth from the 
KD 752.5 million reported at year 
end 1981. 

The Outlook 

We enter 1983 with cautious 

optimism based on an in-depth 


analysis of the environment. We are 
confident that the stability of the 


Kuwaiti Dinar, the maturity of the 


country’s economy and our own 
developments in both human anc 
technological resources put us in a 


human and 


strong position to expand our 
business both internationally and 
domestically. We look forwa ra to 
working with you. 



The Commercial Bankof Kuwait SAK 
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Behind the fastest growing economies of the world ... 
...The Bankof Bahrain and Kuwait. 


In less than fifty years the 
Middle East — and the Gulf 
region in particular — has been 
completely transformed 
economically to take its place at 
the very forefront of world 
affairs. And in less than twelve 
years the Bank of Bahrain and 
Kuwait has raised itself from 
modest beginnings to become 
one of the leaders in the 
financing of this remarkable 
growth. For, although the 


discovery of oil really shaped 
the future of this part of the 
world.it still required innovative 
and fast thinking fiscal 
intermediaries to channel this 
new found wealth into 
productive, economic 
development. And that's 
precisely what we re doing. 
Since 1 971 . Here at BBK, we 
are proud of our record 
achievement supporting 
regional growth. 


Head Office: P.O. Box 597 Manama. 
Bahrain.Tel.2S3388. Telex: 891 8 BN 
(Gen) 8284 BN (F. Exch) 

Cables; BAHKUBANK, 

Kuwait Brandi: Ahmed AlJaber 
Street P.O. Box 24396. 

Tel 417140. Telex: 3220. 

BANK OF BAHRAIN AND 
KUWAIT B.S.C. 4 


ftst growing because 
we’re fast thinking. 


Sf it’s steel, it must be Kii% 


with any size structure ._ tram 7 to 
7000 tons of steel. 

And it was still no coincidence 
that 5000 times, reputed customers 
in the Middle East ordered a variety 
of steel structures for factories, 
warehouses, hangars and office 
buildings, all from Kirby during the 
last five years. 

Can success bea coincidence? 
Surely not for Kirby. More and more 
today, when a building in the Middle 
East is made of steel - it must be 
Kirby. 



Kirby— a name built in steel. 


Kuwait city: its ability to absorb an - ever growing population Is limited 


Plans for three new towns 
await final decision 



CRUCIAL decisions on Kuwait’s 
urban development to Hie end 
of the century and beyond will 
be made in the next few months. 
UK consultants Colin Buchanan 
and Partners have presented to 
the Government their draft 
of the second revision of 
Kuwait's masterplan. This will 
be considered by the authorities 
for some weeks, and if 
approved, will be published as 
the basis of planning probably 
to the year 2000. 

Buchanan did the most recent 
masterplan study in 1968. sub- 
sequently updated in 1977 by 
the Sha -/eland Cos Partnership, 
also of the UK. The new study, 
like its predecessors, has to take 
account of Kuwait's rapid popu- 
lation growth, which has out- 
stripped all earlier predictions. 

The first plan drawn up in 
1952 predicted that population 
would double to 250,000 by 
2000 — this figure was passed by 
1961 and reached 1.4m by 1980. 
Planners now estimate a figure 
of 2.75m by 2000, with 1.75m of 
these concentrated in Kuwait 
city itself. 

Kuwait city’s ability to 
absorb an ever-growing popula- 
tion is limited. This has been 
exacerbated by the National 
Housing Authority’s decision to 
concentrate on building villas 
—rather than unpopular flats — 
in its 1981-86 plan. This aims 
to provide 36.400 homes in the 
period, of which only about 
4,000 wiU be in apartment 
buildings. The demand on 
precious urban land will be 
such tha( it makes the develop- 
ment of new towns inevitable. 

In preparation for the deci- 
sions that have to be taken, the 
Government -is forming a com- 
mittee to co-ordinate the devel- 
opment of new towns. It will 
include a multi • disciplinary 
group of experts representing 
all the government departments 
involved. Kuwait municipality's 
chief architect, Hamid Abdus- 
salam Shuaib, recently visited 
the UK to study the develop- 
ment of new towns around 
London, hoping to apply this 
experience in plans for three 
new towns in Kuwait. 

Preliminary studies for these 
are already under way. though 
final decisions will depend on 
the Buchanan recommenda- 
tions. Furthest progress has 
been made with plans for 
Fimas, south of Kuwait city, 
which may be developed into 
the country’s second adminds- 
tracive centre with a projected 
population of 500,000. 

The UK’s Rend el Palmer and 
Trltton won in January 1982 a 
design and supervision contract 
for infrastructure for the pro- 
posed new town. Working with 
the local Kuwait Engineering 

Bureau, it Is preparing detailed 

designs for roads, bridges, 
street lighting, sanitary and 
storm sewerage, water supply 
electricity and the distribution 
of treated sewage for irrigation. 
They will also prepare tender 
documents and help to evalu- 
ate tenders. The contract is 
worth about ?l_2ni. 

Designs should be completed 
and tenders invited after April, 
for work then estimated to be 
worth KD 70m f$240ml, Actual 
construction would take about 
two years. The construction 
supervision contract, which 
may or may not be given to the 
designers, is worth some $1.6m. 

Development at Fimas will 
depend, however, on decisions 
regarding the development of a 
new town at Subiya, north of 
Kuwait City. Unlike Flatas. 
this is a virgin site that will 
require a tremendous effort to 
bring to reality. 

Subiya Is Important for poli- 
tical as well as purely planning 
reasons. The north of the 
country where many oil fields 
are concentrated is virtually 
unpopulated. Kuwait fears 
Iraqi ambitions in <tbe area, 
especially since the border 
between the two countries has 
still not been formally deli- 
neated. Iraq periodically 


requests a lease on Bubiyan 
island in an attempt to improve 
its strategic position at the head 
of the Gulf. 

This makes development and 
population of tbe area an urgent 
political consideration, despite 
the doubts that have been 
expressed as to whether 
Kuwaitis would be. willing to 
move away from the bright 
lights of the city to what will 
remain -for the foreseeable 
future a raw desert site. 

This concern was highlighted 
by the award in 1981 of a 
KD14m ($48m) contract to 
France’s Bouygues to build a 
bridge to Bubiyan island— a 
bridge that has been described 
as now leading from nowhere to 
nowhere. 


Urban 

development 
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The scale of the proposed 
development at Subiya is such 
that the preliminary feasibility 
study contract attracted bids 
from consultants from Lebanon, 
West Germany, Finland, 
Sweden. Greece. Japan and 
Switzerland. Tbe contract even- 
tually went to Lebanon’s Dar 
al-Handassah Consultants. 

The six-month contract 
covered studies for a master- 
plan for Subiya and for 
Bubiyan. These have just been 
completed, and the recom- 
mendations call for flexibility in 
planning the city and its 
development programme. A 
decision to go ahead vfitb 
detailed studies should be 
made in March, if the town’s 
existing development pro- 
gramme is adhered to, the 
municipality says. 

The timetable calls for a 
decision to start construction 
to be made by March 1984, with 
actual work on homes to begin 
in June 1986. The first residents 
would then move to the city in 
1987. 

An average 1.500 homes will 
need to be built each year if 
the target population of 100,000 
by 2000 is to be met This 
would rise to 250,000 by 2030. 
However, further studies of 
employment opportunities are 
needed. These are planned to 
include public service and 
higher education jobs for white- 
collar workers, and. industrial 
jobs transferred from the 
Shuwaikh industrial area. The 
cabinet has already taken a 
decision to relocate Shuwaikh, 
which has now been absorbed by 
the growing Kuwait city and 
presents serious pollution and 
congestion problems. A con- 
sultancy contract to study the 
relocation was awarded earlier 
in February. 

The Subiya study identifies 
three possible sites for the new 
town: in the coastal plain 
opposite Bubiyan, on the Zor 
ridge to the west or a combina- 
tion of both. 

The advantages of the coastal 
site are seen as the ease of 
development on the flat lands of 
the area, as well as better com- 
munications. This is because 
the site will be near to the 
proposed alignment of the in- 
ternational road to the Iraqi 
border, which will be to the 
east of the existing road. The 
ridge site, on the other hand, 
would have the advantage of 
dominating the area, making 
the new town visible across the 
Gulf of Kuwait. 

The consultant’s study re- 
commends a combination of the 
two sites, which would unite 
the advantages of both ridge 
and plain. It would also -give 
planners maximum flexibility in 
planning its development while 
making best use of the land 
available. 

The consultants say that the 
project has now reached the 
stage where there is an urgent 


need for a serious decision as 
to whether it will go ahead. It 
also calls for further studies to 
gather the information neces- 
sary for detailed planning. 

In particular, a decision is 
required on future employment 
policies for the town — including 
a timetable for transferring 
civil service and university jobs 
to Subiya. Also needed urgently 
are detailed site surveys, trans- 
port studies and other tech- 
nical information. 

These decisions await the 
evaluation of the Buchanan up- 
date of the masterplan. The 
same applies to. decisions on a 
third new toyra. proposed for 
the Al-Khairan area in the 
extreme south of the country. 

The first phase of the Al- 
Khairan development, for 
marine works, is already under 
way. The local International 
Contractors Group won a KD 
14.8m (S50m) contract in Iate- 
1980 to build a marina for 220 
small boats, a sea dub,- chalets, 
a shopping centre and boat 
maintenance facilities. This 
essentially recreational scheme 
can serve as the nucleus for the 
new town if the decision tq go 
ahead is taken. 

In parallel with these plans 
for new towns, the development 
of Kuwait citv itself goes on 
unabated. With malor infra- 
structure now In place, the 
emphasis has switched to make 
the city a more efficient and 
pleasant place to live. 

Plans already under way in- 
clude the ambitious green belt 
scheme, which aims to form a 
barrier against the sandstorms 
which have afflicted residents 
throughout the city’s history. 

Because Kuwait achieved oil 


wealth before her Gulf neigh- 
bours, much of the development 
now taking place involves re- 
developing areas built up an the 
1950s and 1960s. This has 
created serious problems, with 
contractors regularly cutting 
through existing electricity 
cables and similar services. 

To avoid this, the munici- 
pality is on the verge of award- 
ing a contract for the Kuwait 
Utility and Data Management 
System (Kudams). This will 
build up a computerised data- 
base bn ell -land use patterns 
and underground utilities. 

Work will involve first map- 
ping all these services, then 
developing a -computerised 
storage, retrieval and updating 
system. Many, international 
firms were attracted by the 
scheme, of which 14 pre- 
qualified and seven actually bid 
for the contract. Competition 
has now narrowed to Japan’s 
Asia Air Survey' Company and 
Belgium's Electnftel Engineer- 
ing Company.. The six-year con- 
tract should be worth in excess 
of KD 8m ($27m). 

A -major problem that faces 
Kuwait in Sts development 
schemes is availability of man- 
power. Government planners 
say that the new towns can be 
■built <wLth Jocally-available 
labour. But a crackdown on 
illegal residents in Ia-te-1982 has 
created a shortage of labour 
and raised wage rates. If a 
major influx is required for tbe 
new towns construction pro- 
gramme, the' population pro- 
jections on winch it is based 
may become rapidly outdated; 

Shakib Otaqui it deputy news editor 
ol the Middle East Economic Digest 
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richest city 


KUWAIT HAS the perpetual air 
of being unfinished. Roads are 
constantly diverted for the con- 
struction of flyovers or other 
highways. If they are not 
diverted, they are being torn 
apart for the laying of new 
cables or pipes for water, tele- 
phones, sewerage and other 
facilities that one would expect 
to have gone in long ago, be- 
fore the buildings were erected. 

When you ask officials at the 
municipality why Kuwait; the 
richest city in the world, is like 
this, they shrug their shoulders 
and say: “ You should have seen 
k 10 years ago.'* 

A major reason why Kuwait 
looks so dishevelled is, ironic- 
ally, its age. It was the first 
Gulf city to boom almost over- 
night when the oil began to flow 
back in the raid-19308. Some of 
the houses . dating from the 
. original influx of immigrants 
are still there, 'their tenants 
loathe to move to. new homes 
where the rents are several 
times more. With rents con- 
trolled. most foreign residents 
hang on in dilapidated proper- 
ties rather than pay the Man- 
hat ten-style rents which prevail 
in buildings just yards away. 

The alternative — to move out 
to the new areas — means com- 
muting an hour a day into the 
OUy among some of the most 
Impatient reckless drivers in 
the Arab world. 

Inner city living has become 
a fl^00-a-month or more ex- 
perience available only to the 
most senior foreign executives 
or rich Kuwaitis. Newcomers 
to the suburbs can easily find 
themselves paring £600 a month 
for a modest two-bedroomed 
apartment prefaced by key 
money for the privilege. A 
telephone in any home is a rare 
commodity. 

The wealth of Kuwait city is 
rarely felt There are none of 
the glamorous palm tree 
avenues which characterise the 
cities of the lower Gulf. What- 
ever palm trees manage to 
grow in this overcrowded city 
are stunted by car fumes and 
virtually invisible among the 
acres of parked cars. Even the 
beach is under construction. 

The most pressing problem 
the city has to cope with is the 
growth in the population. By 
1985, Kuwait's planners expect 
the state to have just under 
2m people, almost double the 
1975 figure. The electricity and 
water Ministry calculate that 
every five years they have to 
cater for a near doubling in 
their capacity. 

Even 1 year the city’s streets 
have to cope With an extra 
50, OOO-odd cars; the country's 
education system has to add an- 
other 30 to 35 new schools. In 
every sector, it is a race against 
time to keep up with the growth 
in demand. 

At the electricity Ministry, 
the race is being finally won. 
for this summer will be the first 
rime in many years that load 
capacity will nave a comfort- 
able 20 per cent margin over 
peak demand. 

Kuwait residents are the most 
lavish users of electricity in the 
world. Per head, they use 
some 7,000 kilowatt hours and 
think nothing of going away on 
holiday leaving the air condi- 
tioners on. Demand has grown 
from 1,205 megawatts in 1976 
during the peak periods to 
around 2.600 -Mw last summer. 
However, capacity lagged be- 
hind at 2,520 Mw and load shed- 
ding occurred. 

With the commissioning of 
the first three units of Doha 
West this April, capacity should 
stand at 3,500. Mw with demand 
comfortably behind at 2,900 Mw. 
Just how. much is available, of 
that capacity will depend on 
the gas supply situation. 

Subsidies ore by far the 
greatest burden on the elec- 
tricity ministry. So far. ihe 
Government has been loathe to 
take the first steps in pricing 
the consumers* energy supplies 


at more realistic levels. Thi 
price has remained unchanget 
since 1966 at 2 fils a unit, wihes 
costs exceed 15 times that. 

The Ministry is, however 
making headway in its campaigx 
to make Kuwait more energy 
conscious, though most of tin 
savings have come from com 
pulsory measures such as the 
introduction of new building 
regulations to make building! 
less wasteful as regards energy. 

The National Housing 
Authority finds itself in a race 
against time, with a backlog ol 
some 30,000 applications from 
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Kuwaitis needing housing. The 
authority has a five-year plan to 
build some 36.000 houses by 
19S7 and so far some 15,000 
units have been handed over. 
This is in addition to some 
10,000 temporary houses which 
were built for those on the wait- 
ing list and for stateless 
Bedouins employed in the 
police and armed forces. 

Until now, the authority’s 
housing schemes have been 
divided into two categories — 
housing for average income 
families and those on limited 
incomes, usually lower grade 
government employees. _ How- 
ever, following a debate in the 
national assembly, the two types 
of houses have been merged 
into a standard unit. 

The standard unit is a 
luxurious large villa. It con- 
sists of five bedrooms, five bath- 
rooms, a divan where the men 
in the household can do their 
entertaining and separate 
accommodation for servants. 

Kuwaitis pay a nominal rent 
to live in these government 
houses — less than KD 50 a 
month, or can buy them out- 
right at cost They are forbid- 
den to rent them out for a 
period of ten years, though 
many have been found doing 
so. Other new tenants have 
complained about the style or 
materials used in the govern- 
ment houses and many spend 
nearly as much on the house as 
its to'lal cost of construction to 
the Government. 

Some tenants have been 
known to spend KD 20,000 in 
laying marble throughout the 
house, for example. “They 
want to hand over something 
valuable to their children ” ex- 
plains NHA director, Ibrahim 
Shaheen. 

The NHA director says 
“There is not really a shortage 
of housing in Kuwait. It is a 
problem of definition really. It 
is not a matter of shelter, 
merely a matter of ownership.” 
The waiting list of 30,000 appli- 
cations may not truly reflect 
the peoples' need, says Shaheen. 

When 1,500 applicants were 
recently invited to take over a 
new batch of houses, only 900 
turned up. What the authority 
is now trying to do is to com- 
puterise the applications so 
that a system of points will be 
established, with the most 
needy coming out with the most 
points. 

With the new housing de- 
velopments from the NHA and 
the general population growth, 
the Government has earmarked 
the area of Subiya to be the 
focus of development outside 
the metropolitan area. Subiya 
is 80 km from the city and 
today consists of a police post 
and a few shacks. 

The major area of concern is 
the possible source of employ- 
ment in the area and a study by 
Dar al Handasah is due to be 
finished in April on the subject. 
The area is destined to have an 
eventual population of 500.000. 
say planners and is vital if 
Kuwait city is not to be 
saturated by the 1990s. 
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Yet another baildlcg gees up in Kuwait city. The high rate 
of building.- and demolition helps to give the city a 
. . perm ane n tl y unfinished appearance 

Living problems 
in the world’s 


Huge stake in British industry and commerce 


AT SOME point in the very 
near future, the professional 
investors who place Kuwait's 
surplus oil revenues on the 
London stock market will be 
playing an influential, perhaps 
Pivotal, role in the future of 
one of Scotland's largest em- 
ployers in the engineering 
Industry. 

It ip not necessarily a role 
which <they wi!H relish. The 
Kuwait Investment Office, a 
department of the Kuwait 
Finance Ministry and. (he (lead- 
ing vehicle for KuwaddS invest- 
ment, has a huge stake in 
British industry and commerce 
but rnaeks a point of caution 
and discretion in its pursuit of 
safe, long term investments. 
For all dls size, the KIO creates 
very few ripples in the (Sty of 
London and ihe companies in 
which 1st has invested. 

Despite this very low key 
approach, the sheer scale and 
diversity of its portfolio must 
occasionally bring the KIO into 
the limelight 

The unwelcome bid. from 
Charter Consolidated which 

Anderson is now braced to 
receive once again, turns the 
foots gbts on to the KIO. 

It has been a long term 
investor m the Scottish com- 
pany and recently increased its 
stake to 10.3 per cent Given 
that Charter already holds 
almost 30 per cent of Anderson, 


the KlO'fi attitude may well 
decide the outcome, particu- 
larly if it responds favourably 
to Charter’s bid terms. 

Anderson's relationship with 
the KIO is somewhat excep- 
tional. While many other 
directors of companies where 
the office da invested refer only 
to jhe KIO’s downbeat approach 
to personal contacts, eschewing 
Investment scsumis, 
meetings and the inevitable 
round of company visits, Ander- 
son sees the KIO managers as 
longstanding, loyal and Inter- 
ested members. The City will 
wattch wfith Interest which atti- 
ture prevails as the Anderson/ 
Charter saga enters Its closing 
chapters. 

The KIO has traditionally 
favoured the financial sector of 
the stock market in its broad 
range of shareholdings, emphas- 
ising Insurance companies, 
property companies, investment 
trusts and the like. 

The investment trust sector is 
another area where the KIO has 
played an Important part in 
recent changes. The number of 
trusts 6s being reduced . in a 
series of unitisation moves 
designed to reduce the discount 
of trust share prices against 
underlying asset values. Thus, 
the KIO sold its holding m 
Dominion and General Trust to 
London and Manchester Assur- 
ance, a noted proponent of 
unfatasation, and sold its stake 


in Scottish Ontario Investment 
Trust no the Courtaulds pension 
scheme which, in turn, has 
recently announced uni tisation 
proposals for the trust on the 
back of its substantially 
enlarged shareholding. 

In the swap arrangement, 
which categorises many of 
these preparatory unttisatSon 
manoeuvres, the KIO received 
in exchange a holding in Pent- 
land Investment Trust which it 
later sold on to Throgmorton 
Trust. Throgmorton, to com- 
plete the circle, is now prepar- 
ing a hid for Pearland. 

Disposals in the i n v es tment 
trust sector and the pending 
Anderson decision evoke memo- 
ries of the KIO’s influence in 
earlier takeover tussles. It 
pitched its support behind Trust 
House Forte In Ms climactic. If 
eventually abortive, bid. for the 
Savoy and placed its Decca 
stake in Radii's hands thereby 
helping in no smsrfi measure to 
sink the vigorous counter bid 
for Decca from GEC. 

More recent memories of the 
KTO are dominated by the Hallf- 
day Simpson affair. The irregu- 
larities which the Stock 
Exchange turned up at the Man- 
chester st ockb poking Arm last 
year are alleged to have con- 
cerned rally an individual man- 
ager of the KIO and were never 
intended to reflect on the office 
Itself. 

The sums involved were 


never as ed to have been very 
■large but the affair caused 
much head scratching in the 
City when it became known 
(hot the .ruling Council of the 
Stock Exchange had disclosed 
that certain cheats of the firm 
were able to transact deals 
through the firm's “ open 
account" then either to book 
them to the funds they man- 
aged or to their personal 
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accounts, depending on (be pro- 
fitability of the dealings. 

The KIO, in a rare public 
statement, was quick to pur 
these findings into their con- 
test when it announced (hat 
“the failures to give precise 
booking instructions at (he time 
of the dealings could have 
opened the way Co improper 
conduct The office lias already 
taken steps to ensure that this 
practice is not repeated.” There 
was no question, it added, that 
the office had been deprived of 
any profit accruing from any 


transaction which bad been 
allocated to any particular 
account. 

The exact scalle of the KIO’s 
investment holdings will never 
be known. An investor is never 
required to disclose his stake 
in a company if it stands below 
5 per cent of the equity and 
it ia quite possible, indeed 
probable, that the KIO has 
unrevealed (interests in major 
public companies worth many 
millions of pounds. The best 
guess, and this is not much 
more than anecdotal, suggests 
that the value of its holdings 
has been comfortably in excess 
of £lbn for some time. 

City sources also say that the 
KIO is on eti the leading 
generators of commission 
income, secured by a fixed 
dealing charge on share pur- 
chases and sales, for stock- 
brokers in the City. It has been 
suggested that the KIO is 
second ozdy to the Prudential 
Assurance on this score and 
those dose to the office believe 
that the KIO itself calculates 
that the office is tine single most 
important source of commis- 
sions. Certainly, the loss of 
such income would create a 
deep hole which the firms on 
the KIO's short list of brokers 
would find very difficult to fiU. 

One area where the KIO’s 
commissions were concentrated 
last year was the property 
market when the office thinned 
down its previously heavy 


■weighting in (be sector. From 
the summer onwards, big hold- 
ings in Capital and Counties, 
Town and City, Slough Estates, 
Allnatt London Properties and 
Property Holding and Invest- 
ment Trust were much reduced 
or sold altogether. 

Whether or not this was 
merely an aggressive play in 
response to marked sectoral 
weak n ess last year remains to 
be seen, -but the KIO remains 
a major investor in UK real 
estate with a high development 
profile. St Martin s Property 
Corporation, one of the very 
few (instances where the KIO 
has taken over a quoted British 
company outright, has provided 
a platform for the acquisition 
three years ego of the Pro- 
prietors of Hay's Wharf and 
consequently taken the KIO 
into one of the biggest schemes 
for the capital's South Bank. 
The KIO and its partners in 
this project expect to develop 
over 2m sq ft between London 
and Tower Bridges. 

Whatever the timing and 
direction of the KIO’s nest 
equity portfolio shift, it is 
becoming dear chat the provi- 
sion of external investment 
income has an increasingly 
central role in Kuwait’s 
revenue expectations. The price 
of crude and perhaps the 
recent revalallons on the state's 
domestic bourse c an only 
emphasise the KIO’s 
importance. 


The Gulf Bankhas the capability 
to serve you in the Middle Hast end 
in you i own market. 

Products — We offer superior 
service through a full range of 
sophisticated international banking 
products. We're responsive to 
specific needs in corporate finance, 
trade financing, foreign exchange, 
contractor financing, and loan 
syndications. 

People — We want relationships 
with our customers. Our.team , 


of qualified professional 
international bankers knowthe 
markets in which you operate and 
-will work with you in meeting your 
requirements. 

Locations — Our strategically 
placed offices in New York; 
Singapore and London, combine 
with extensive and close 
correspondent relationships, to 
deliver our services in the Middle 
East and around the world. 


Financial Strength — With, a 
substantial base of published capital 
and reserves, The Gulf Bank is one 
of the best capitalized banks in the 
world. We have the financial 
strength to provideyou with high 
quality service at all times in a 
changing world. 

Contact us a.tany of our locations 
or write directly to our Head Office, 
P.O. Box 3200, Safat, Kuwait 
and we will send more information 
about The Gulf Bank. 


THE GULF BANK 


Established i960'. 


guJ&Ji 


Head Office: 

The Gull BankK.S.C., Mubarak A) Kabir Street, P.O. Box 3200. Safa'., Kuwait Tel: 449501 (20 lines), Cabie: GULF BANK 
Telex General 22001 GULFBANK KT 2783 GULFSK KT. Foreign Exchange Dept. 2201 5 GULF BANK FX KT.22739 GULFBANK KT 
London Office: TTreGulf Bank K.S.C., 1 College Hill, .London EC4R 2RA. Tel; 01 -248 2843 Telex: 887688 GULFBK G 
New York Offices:. The Gulf Bank. 26th Floor, 520 Madison Avenue, 53rd Street, 10022 New York, N.Y., U.S.A., 

Telex: ITT 425358 GULFBANK NYK, RCA 237681 GULF UR WESTERN UNION 126335 GULFBANK NYK Tel: 212-71 5-2300 

Singapore Offshore Branch- ACU: 17-01 Hong Kong Bank Building. 21 , CollyerQuay, Singapore 01 04. Te.;..22G-Q.7C3, Teiex' 22437.22438 
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which are larger 
than this one_ 


. . . but there is not one which is more 
geographically diverse, more technologically 
progressive, more massively invested or 
more totally committed to the development 
of world energy resources. 



Kuwait Petroleum Corporation 

jjiuJIii hi injn 

The quiet giant of world energy. 

n . I U STT ,.— 1 1 Tijia:- . ■ . 

~ r^t-^UAVA - ttAW - 1UV1 - UAVO _ IlAVt 
P. O. BOX: 26565 S AFAT -KUWAIT- CABLE ADDRESS: PETCORP - TELEPHONE: 465455. 
TELEX: 44874 - 44875 - 44876 - 44877 - 44878 PETCORP 


Food and Beverages 
Ice: Soft drinks 
Poultry meat; Eggs 
Dairy products 
Cooked meat products 


Chemical Products 
Household paints 
Marine paints 
Reinforced glass fibres 
Wbven polypropylene sacks 
Detergents: Melamine crystals 
Foam blocks 
Plastics packaging 


Miscellaneous 

Baby bottles 
Ovens 
Pleasure boats 
Office furniture 
Domestic furniture 
Stationery 
Exercise books 
Paper packaging 
Oilwell maintenance 



Construction 
Materials 
Marble: Glass 
Insulation 

Pre-fabricated concrete 
Pre-engineered buildings 
Cement Blocks 
Reinforcing steel 
Terr a 20 tiling 
Ceramic ware 


Metal Products & 
Engineering 
Aluminium extrusions 
Vehicle bodies 
Electrical equipment 
Air conditioning units 
Water coolers: Metal cans 
Ship repairing 



Come to IBK if you have Since starting in 1974 IBK has 

thoughts for industrial projects in assisted 251 projects valued at over 

Kuwait— or in our neighbouring KD 432 million (US$1. 5 6 billion). 

Gulf States. with financing and equity 

We can provide you with more participation of over KD2 02 million 

than Just financial assistance. Our (.USS 7 00 million), 

services include economic, feasibility 
and market studies and if you are 
from outside the region, we can 
introduce you to suitable local 
partners. 


The Industrial Bank ffK/mait K.S.C. 

P.O. Box 3 146, Safat 
WTWk. Kuwait. 

Telephone: 653000 
Telex: 22469/22582 
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FINANCE 




Abdul Latif al-Hamad, Kuwait's Finance Minister: peoole should accept that if they want to go into 
there is a possibility that you gain and a possibility that yoi* lose 


Kuwait’s Finance Minister explains the 
Government’s attitude to tackling 
the effects of the collapse of the Souq 


Do you not think the bank- 
ruptcy laws should be changed? 

It would be a big mistake to 
change the laws of the country 
for some people who gambled. 
European papers said it was like 
an offi cial casino for those who 
gambled. The Government can't 
change the laws for them. I 
think that would be a terrible 
thing to do. 

Is it possible to Isolate, as it 
were, the big gamblers, without 
having too big a knock-on effect 
on the rest of society? This 
seems to be one of the crucial 
questions. Can the biggest 
gamblers be isolated, not only 
from the financial community, 
but the rest of Kuwaiti society. 

Well, a lot of people will be 
affected, but the main point is 
that there are so many people 
who did not gamble, there are so 
many people that bought shares 
and kept them. That's one point; 
the other is that It would be a 
really terrible example because 
people will not learn a lesson. 

In 1977 we also had a crisis in 
the Kuwait stock exchange. If 
the Government had applied the 
law at that time, let several 
bankruptcies occur and sent 
some people to prison, I am 
sure we would not have had the 
crisis of 1982. 

But what happened? The 
Government in 1977 started buy- 
ing all the shares that people 
were willing to sell. So people 
got the idea that nothing could 
go wrong, that the Government 
will always intervene to rescue 
us. 

So if you let them learn a 
lesson. . . well, it was five years 
from ’77 to *82 and you watt 
five years and it will happen 
again. 


you just can’t say that yon will 
send in the infantry and wait 
to see what happens, and then 
that you will send in the tanks 
followed by the airforce. You 
have to approach it from all 
fronts with all weapons pos- 
sible, simultaneously.” 

Are yon going to accept Gulf 
shares as collateral? 

I have no intention of doing 
it now but when you're tackling 
a problem like this you can't be 
dogmatic, and I think that’s 
basically the difference between 
my attitude and that of the 
market. 

They’ve locked themselves 
into such a dogmatic portion 
they cannot see beyond it. I 
have left all my options open 
because as I said, what is at 
stake is far too much, t thrnk 
we should look at it as a 
surgeon would look at a cancer 
patient 'We say: * Yes, I suspect 
it has - reached the liver, but 
when I open him up and find it 
has reached this, and this, and 
that I'm going to take them 
out” You know what I mean. 
I can’t sew him up and then 
revive him and say I have to 
open him up again. 

What yon intend to do has to 
be open-ended to a degree, 
because of the complexity of the 
problem itself? 

Absolutely; if I said other- 
wise, I would either sound too 
presumptuous, or ignorant 

Isn't there a pathological 
difficulty there, in dealing with 
the market? After you’ve had a 
crisis anywhere, people want to 
discover that there is a simple 
solution. That’s a natural 
psychological htunan need, and 
clearly that’s what people want 
to hear in Kuwait? 


Yes but X know the psychology 
of the market in Kuwait. Each 
one wants to hear a solution 
that pleases him. Well, I'm look- 
ing for a solution that will solve 
the problem as best as I can. 
It’s not going to be a perfect 
solution, and, besides. I’ve never 
conducted dialogues as we’re 
having here with anyone who 
has an interest In the market. 

If I knew you owned one 
single share I would not have 
even opened my mouth. 


‘When tackling 
a problem like’ 
this you can’t 
be dogmatic 9 


Because people are looking 
fOr a simple solution which 
doesn't exist, won't the psycho- 
logical uncertainly remain for 
a long time in the future? 

Yes, I agree with you com- 
pletely. and that's why Tm 
taking it page by page. We 
didn't know the dimensions of 
the problems, the extent of the 
complexities, the Inter-relation- 
ships, the impact on the 
economy. 

It was chaos, and we had to 
do two things— either use a 
knife and become butchers or 
use the most sophisticated sur- 
gical techniques. 

And, therefore, you see, we 
had to be very carefuL We 
bad enough professional pride 
to want that operation to suc- 


ceed, and we discovered two 
thing s immediately. First there 
- was no solution that would solve 
-the problem in totality. No 
universal solution for the prob- 
lem as a whole. 

Secondly, we had to compart- 
mentalise k. First, the Up 
of tiie pyramid, and those were 
the people <who obviously, 
clearly accepted deficit, short 
of paying that deficit there was 
no way of salvaging it 

The name of the game when I 
got involved was to salvage 
those categories. X resisted that 
and J7m very glad I resisted It. 

Secondly, the small investors 
where the objechtive was to 
keep them from maximum harm. 
Not total harm, maximum harm. 

Because there Is no way of 
keeping them from total harm, 
and therefore we devised the 
small investors fund. The 
priorities were absolutely dear; 
you deal with- the small ones, 
you tackle the clear problem 
and then you come to the core. 

Do you agree that the Govern- 
ment gave an official seal of 
approval to the Souq? 

No, I would not agree with 
that Very, very simply, we did 
not give a seal of approval 
because we told them so to the 
contrary. We said we had to be 
very careful, you have to do your 
clearing, you have to do this, 
you have to do that, we had 
many meetings which are 
documented and minuted to the 
contrary. 

I said, in no uncertain terms, 
if there were to be a collapse 
we were in no position to assist 
by buying Gulf shares as we did 
before Kuwaiti shares were 
issued in 1976. because we did 
not recognise them. 


This is the point; people 
should accept that if they want 
to go into business, there is a 
possibility that you gain and a 
possibility that you lose. But 
people here think that you 
always gain. 

What is this whole affair 
going to cost the Government? 

We've done five things. We've 
protected our legally constituted 
stock market, preventing 
another crisis from developing. 
If the Kuwait stock market had 
collapsed we would have had a 
very serious problem, because 
that would have directly affected 
our institutions. Secondly we 
have protected values, and by 
protecting values, we are doing 
two things at the same time. 

We are making it possible 
for people to realise enough 
assets to disentangle them- 
selves. which would not have 
been possible if we had let the 
whole thing slip down, because 
of the atmosphere. Now you 
are in February, just think of it 
in August or September, the 
psychology of the market was 
such that you had to work look- 
ing way ahead, further than 
today, and the psychology then 
indicated that the situation was 
going to be catastrophic if we 
didn't do something about the 
stock market. 

Thirdly, we have Invested 
part of our assets, very solid 
assets; we translated financial 
assets into solid assets within 
our own community, within our 
own society, within our own 
economy. Moreover, we have 
gained a rate of return which 
we would not have realised 
anywhere else in the world over 
the last three months. All you 
have to do is look at the pub- 
lished results of the companies 
here and the dividends. 

. Finally, I was given KD 500m 
by the Government and the Par- 
liament to invest in order to 
help as a backing for the fund. 
I’ve used it to support the mar- 
ket and, at the same time, to 
generate income. So having 
made about 25 per cent return 
on my money, annualised, that's 
! not a bad return. 

As I said it to the Govern- 
ment— “We are entering war 
and when you are In a battle 


Jn a rapidly changing environment and at 
times of growth, recession or crisis, we have 
assisted merchants and companies in 
analysing new situations and providing the 
financial expertise, systems and money to 
meet their needs in: 


CORPORATE FINANCE 
LOAN SYNDICATIONS 
MONEY & ASSET MANAGEMENT 
CLEARING & SETTLEMENTS 
MONEY & FOREIGN EXCHANGE BROKERAGE 


Paid-up capital Dec, 1983 
Total Assets Dec. 1982 


KD 4 Million 
KD 95 Million 


Associate 

Institutions: 


Xfabanquc SA, Paris, 

39 Avenue Pierre ler de Serbic 
75008 Paris 

Telex: 612 383 IFABK 



International Financial Advisers KSjC. 

Fisheries BUg. P.O.Box 4694 Salat Kuwait 

W A*8l7(VV2 Tetoa lFA 22389 KT. Cable. Ifft-KtlWAfT C.H.N 020377 
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Ate* 1 Friedman traces the rise and fall of the Souq al-Manakh and discusses the Government’s reaction 

The car park experiment which caused a national crisis 


ALTHOUGH Westers central 
bankers and others may differ 
on the extent (or even the exist- 
ence) of an international debt 
crisis, there -are few in Kuwait 
who- would deny that tho 
collapse last summer of the 
Souq al-Manakh, the country’s 
unofficial . stock exchange, has 
resulted in a bona fide crisis. 

The crisis relates to a Kuwaiti 
Dinar 27bn ($94bn) mountain 
of postdated cheques which 
were used to buy and sell Souq 
.shares, . official Kuwaiti stock 
market' shares . and real estate. 
Some 6.000 investors are 
involved in the cheque moun- 
tain and they range from the 
lowest level of Kuwait's strati- 
tied' society' right up to the top. 

How did the collapse of the 
Sodq aTMaaafch develop into 
this full-fledged crisis? The 
answers ■ He partly in . the 
empirical facts themselves and 
partly in the curious (by 
Western standards) approach to 
bivinesa ih Kuwait a closely- 
knit ' community with a long 
tradition as one of the Gulf's 
most active centres of com- 
merce. 

Kuwait's official stock market 
was established as recently as 
1976, a symbol of the country's 
financial wealth (from oil 
revenues) and a step toward 
development as a major inter- 
national capital market. In 1976 
there was an enormous stock 
market boom followed by a 
crash in 1977. The Kuwaiti 
answer to the crash was a 
government ball-out to the tune 
of some KD 150m (pround 
$500m). 

So far so good. The years 
1977 to 1980 saw no major stock 
markqt movement, but mean- 
while wealth was accumulating 
dramatically, not least because 
of the 1979 rise in world oil 
prices. 

The emphasis instead in 
these years was on real estate 
speculation, and this was a 
major channel for the distribu- 
tion of wealth among the 
merchants and financiers of the 
private sector. 

The Souq al-Manakh 

developed in an inauspicious 
building (the word “ souq ” 
means market) which doubled 
as a five-story car-park. Be- 
cause of a government ban on 
the _ establishment of new 
public companies (designed 
ironically enough in order to 
avoid a repetition of the 1976- 
1977 stock market surge) the 


speculators of Kuwait began 
setting up offshore Gulf com- 
panies in places like Bahrein 
and the United Arab Emirates. 

These companies, many with- 
out any real business, could be 
traded, however, in Kuwait As 
a. result a totally unregulated 
stock market sprang up and 
much of the trading was done 
by Kuwaitis lounging about 
Souq al-Manakh building 
during the hours of the early 
evening, over a glass of tea or 
Turkish coffee. 

Many Kuwaitis had a great 
deal of money in their pockets 
and very little to spend it on. 
The need for an investment out- 
let was satisfied to a large 
extent by the Souq at-Manakh 
market. 

Brokers in the Souq, just 
over the road from the official 
stock exchange, opened - up 
little shops and described 
themselves as real estate 
agents. They traded in some 40- 
odd companies, many of which 
had never published a balance 
sheet When these Gulf com- 
panies were not enough for 
the traders, dealing commenced 
in Kuwait private (closed) 
companies such as the Nascent 
Securities Group, established in 
November 1981 with a capital 
of KD 50m. 

Under Kuwaiti law. trans- 
actions in closed companies are 
not allowed, but as the largest 
of the Souq traders — Mr Jassim 
al-Mutawa — remarked recently: 
"Yes it was CHegal, but every- 
body did it and the Govern- 
ment allowed these closed 
companies to develop-" 

Some 6,000 investors 
are involved in the 
cheque mountain. 

They range from the 
lowest of Kuwait’s 
stratified society 
right to the top 

The case of the Securities 
Gnpup is a good example of haw 
the market worked. With no 
accounts published and 50m 
shares subscribed privately at 
KD 1 each, the Securities Group 
became — even before fit was 
formally incorporated — one of 
the hottest shares traded 
(illegally under Kuwaiti law). 

Although Kuwait's six leading 
banks each took 500,000 shares 
and insurance companies bought 


other shareholdings, the com- 
pany's paper was all over 
Kuwait only 24 hours after it 
was formed. 

Shares started rfiaaig tin g 
hands at KD 4 each. They 
reached a peak of KD 12 during 
February 1982. These prices, 
however, were merely what 
became known as the “spot" 
prices. For the technique 
which really fuelled the Souq 
al-Manakh, and brought about 
fits crash, was the post-dated 
cheque. 

The post-dated cheque was. as 
& sounds, a cheque written for 
future payment as a means of 
settlement for share tran- 
sactions. It quickly led to the 
establishment of an enormous 
and illicit credit market — a loan 
market, not a share market. 

It worked like this: A pur- 
chaser of shares agreed to settle 
a deal by writing a post-dated 
cheque (perhaps a year ahead). 
This purchaser was gambling 
that by the time the cheque 
became due he would be able 
to sell the shares at a price well 
above his .purchase price. So 
the cheque might have been 
written for a store price carry- 
ing a sizeable premium over its 
“spot" value— at times well 
over 100 per cent. 

The purchaser of the shares 
would take immediate delivery 
of them and sell for cash, 
re-investing the proceeds into 
the market. All of this worked 
so long as share prices con- 
tinued to rise, which they did 
by very large amounts during 
1981-S2. 

The Souq's post-dated cheque 
system spread so quickly, how- 
ever, that it became an unregu- 
lated credit market and inter- 
locked with other post-dated 
cheques, written on the official 
stock market and in the property 
market. The main support for 
this increasingly fragile struc- 
ture was the upward price spiral 
of share prices. 

Thus, the shares of the 
Securities Grup, issued privately 
at a value of KD 1 each, not 
only reached KD 12 on the spot 
market, but reached a peak of 
KD 50 on the one-year forward 
market One of the biggest 
Souq dealers is reliably under- 
stood to have made a purchase 
of 24m shares in the Securities 
Group, nearly half of the com- 
pany, at prices ranging from 
KD 25 to KD 50. 

It requires a leap of the 
imagination to consider what 
this means: if the first 2m of 


these shares were bought at 
KD 25, then the investor paid 
KD 50m — equivalent to the 
entire capital of the company — 
for 4 per cent of the company. 

It is hardly surprising there- 
fore that this same Souq dealer 
is believed to have used post- 
dated cheques to buy and sell 
parts of Kuwait's Holiday Inn. 
As one senior 'Western diplomat 
put it: “That Holiday Inn has 
been bought and sold so many 
times it is like the Brooklyn 
Bridge.” 

If all of this seems extra- 
ordinary. that is because it is. 
It is however far from 
frivolous. The story of the 
Souq al-Manakh has been por- 
trayed in recent months as a 
great caper, a larger-than-life 
paper-chase in the Gulf of 
Arabia. The truth is that its 
repercussions are grave. 

The Souq crashed last 
August when post-dated cheques 
were presented for payment pre- 
maturely. Many in Kuwait 
expected the unofficial market 

Many Kuwaitis had a 
great deal of money 
and little to spend it 
on. The need for an 
investment outlet 
was satisfied by the 
Souq 

to collapse eventually, but two 
major miscalculations were 
made. First both government 
officials and Souq traders 
thought the market could hold 
out until December 1982, when 
a heavy volume of cheques was 
expected to mature ; instead the 
crash came four months ahead 
of schedule. Second, nearly all 
of Kuwait expected that as in 
1977. the Government would 
provide a safety net and rescue 
the market from its folly. 

The Kuwait Government took 
action on September 20, 1982, 
with the publication of a decree. 
The decree set up a clearing 
system for post-dated cheques, 
required all long-term deals to 
be registered with the Ministry 
of Commerce within 30 days 
and also established boards of 
arbitration to be chaired by 
judges and empowered to stop 
funds and individuals from leav- 
ing the country. 

Mr Abdul Latif al-Hamad. 
Kuwait's highly respected fin- 


ance minister, took a tough line 
early on. He said there would 
be no rescue. Instead the work 
of the arbitration panels would 
move through several stages: 
outstanding claims and net ex- 
posures would be determined 
and could be expected to result 
in a net deficit of KD 7bn 
(around $ 2 5 bn), down from the 
nominal figure of KD 27bn 
($94 bn) but nonetheless a sig- 
nificant amount in itself. 

Then the authorities would 
arrive at a formula for “ dis- 
counting “ the cheques, effec- 
tively stripping out a large part 
of the share price premiums on 
a percentage basis. Efforts 
would then be made to settle 
tfae residue of cheque debts, 
perhaps around KD 2bn ($7bn). 

Finally, Mr al-Hamad de- 
clared that certain debtors 
would be punished and would 
go to gaol. In a recent inter- 
view the finance minister con- 
tinued to adhere to his tough 
line, saying there would be “ no 
blanket solution ” and explain- 
ing there would be people “ win 
will have to be hurt:'' 

Unfortunately this seemingly 
logical approach to the post- 
dated cheque crisis has not 
worked in practice. The clear- 
ing house has been established 
and some KD 27bn of cheques 
have been registered, but the 
tangled web of interlocking 
cheques has proved a challenge 
even for the most complex eco- 
nometric models devised by the 
finance ministry's computers. 
The question of punishment of 
debtors has also opened a can 
of worms in social and political 
terms — who should be punished 
and how can the Government 
avoid seeing the biggest debtors 
drag middle-level debtors down 
with them? 

This last problem Is the most 
serious and results from the 
possible strict enforcement of 
Kuwait’s commercial code and 
bankruptcy laws. Ur>*er the 
bankruptcy law if Individual A 
is declared bankrupt he must 
immediately call in all of his 
debtors. If Individual B, one 
of Individual A’s debtors, cannot 
pay then he in turn is declared 
bankrupt And so on. 

If enforced. Kuwait's bank- 
rupt law could result it? a 
chain-reaction of bankruptcies 
and this prospect is already 
paralysing much of the coun- 
try's economic life. No one can 
be quite certain of how much 
they are worth (defining assets 


is a problem when their value 
will be determined by the dis- 
counting formula). Neither can 
people be certain of how much 
their debtors and creditors are 
worth. Companies and banks are 
having difficulty in finding 
auditors to sign their balance 
sheets, thus delaying the publi- 
cation of accounts and causing 
greater confusion. 

Worst oF all, the Govern- 
ment's stated intention of 
punishing several of the biggest 
Souq traders (nine of the 6.000 
investors account tor some two- 
thirds of the S94£r. cheque 
mountain) is viewed by many 
as a social injustice. 

The 6.000 investors caught by 
the crisis can be divided into 
three major sections of a 
pyramid. At the top are the 
“ Magnificent None” who 
account for two- thirds of the 
cheques and face criminal prose- 
cutions. Closely linked to these 
nine are a further 50 investors 
also facing prosecution. 

The bottom of die pyramid is 
composed of the several 
Thousand “ smaW " investors 
with habi titles of up to KD 2m 
(87m). This may not seem small, 
but includes syndicates of in- 
vestors where tax drivers and 
hotel clerks would have banded 
together to play toe Souq. The 
Government is providing these 
investors with a KD 500m small 
fund— they wiU receive a bail- 
out 

The badl-out will work through 
the issue of government bonds 
lc these investors (up to 
KD 2m), which will then be dis- 
counted at banks for cash. The 
banks are therefore being used 
as government bond brokers and 
can be expected to earn a small 
margin on these transactions. 

The truly difficult part of the 
pyramid is toe middle-- these 
300 to 400 people who are 
neither certain to be gaofied nor 
certain (to be saved. If these 
several hundred Kuwaitis are 
bankrupted by toe affair this 
could do lasting damage to 
Kuwait’s economy. 

Mr al-Hamad agrees that the 
middle of the pyramid 4s the 
most difficult to resolve. But 
he insists that the bankruptcy 
law must be enforced: " I'm not 
happy to see one single person 
bankrupt But bankruptcies are 
going to be inevitable <as tong 
as you have this large deficit: 
You can’t have a free, dynamic 
economy without bankruptcies 
taking place." 


The finance minister also says 
that toe search for an appro- 
priate discounting formula is 
proving a daunting one: “ A 
simplistic approach does not 
work. It Is a very complex 
problem. I've never seen as 
many figures in my life as I 
have over the last six months. 
Without exaggeration I have 
been snowed under by a metre- 
high of computer runs «f the 
various complications. Every 
possible assumption has been 
put into -the computer." 

Mr al-Hamad says he recog- 
nises -that there is more at stake 
than simply the Souq al- 
Manakh. Under threat is “the 
reputation of Kuwait, our 
methods of doing business, our 
attitudes toward contractual 
relations and toe honour 

system.” 

Meanwhile, however, he con- 
cedes that “ the figures keep on 
changing.” 

Mr al-Hamad reckons the 
ultimate cost to -the government 

of the Souq crisis will be “in 
total, a few hundred million” 
dinars, but this is only in the 
very long run. Steps have been 
taken already and they appear 
to suggest <the cost of toe crisis 
to the government will be 
billions rather than millions. 
There is the KD 500m small 
investor fund, which Mr Jasem 
Khalid al-Marzouk, the com- 
merce and industry minister. 

If enforced, Kuwait’s 
bankruptcy law could 
result in a chain 
reaction of 
bankruptcies. This 
prospect is already 
paralysing much of 
the country’s 
economic life 

said would be doubled to 
KD lbn over the next six years. 

There is also around KD 500m 
which toe Government has been 
spending on purchases of shares 
in the official Kuwait stock 
market in order to support 
values and restore confidence. 
Mr al-Hamad points out that 
there is nothing to prevent the 
Government from setting these 
shares eventually. He does not 
say when. 

In addition, to the Share pur- 
chases and small investor fund. 


the Government has also 
pumped KD 300400m of 
tiquiidily to to tile banking 
system. Again, it would be un- 
fair to calculate this rise in toe 
money supply (from around 
KD 4bn in total) as a “ cost ” 
per se—the Government can 
always drain reserves as well. 
Bur this has been an Important 
measure, bringing interest rates 
down by 5 per cent in the past 
four inceahs, to around per 
cent (for toe six-month rate). 

Then there is a Government- 
funded loan programme, 
designed to help investors to 
mortgage property and official 
market shares in order to settle 
debts resulting from post-dated 
cheques. The Kuwait Foreign 
Trading Contracting and Invest- 
ment Company (KFTCIC). 
which is more than 90 per cent 
Government-owned, is admini- 
stering Oils programme. Mr 
al-Marzouk of the commerce 
numistry says around KD 500m 
will be made available for this 
Loan programme. 

Although Ur al-Hamad 
claims that all of this loan 
money wiU be repaid, another 
senior Government official (not 
a Cabinet Minister) says: 
“ These are doubtful loans. 
They will never be paid back. 
We (have to bear the cast.” 

Mr al-Hamad has not quanti- 
fied toe amount of loan money 
to be made available through 
KFTCIC. He says ouly: “lam 
open to any amount.” 

“ Open ” is the operative 
ward here. For when ail toe 
dust finally settles on ihiq 
embarrassingly crisis, most 
seasoned Kuwaiti financiers 
reckon the resolution will lie in 
a certain amount of Government 
money being thrown at too 
problem, a certain number of 

Kuwaitis -being gaoled and 
bankrupted, and a certain 
number <xf residual financial 
and social problems remaining 
unresolved for several years. 

There is no dear answer to 
toe crisis. There is some con- 
solation in toe fact that 
Kuwait's financial reserves are 
said to be weH over 950bn, so 
that if toe actual cost were on 
the order of STbn, it would be 
damaging but sustainable. At 
the end of toe day. according to 
one Western -diplomat with 
long experience in the Middle 
East, the crisis wiU result in “ a 
dent to the body-work of 
Kuwait “The RoflsRoyce of 
Kuwait has been dented. But it 
can and wifi be repaired.” 
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BY THE PROFESSIONALS 

KUWAITRE 


The Kuwait Reinsurance Company was 
established in 1972 by Kuwaiti banks, insurance 
companies, and investment companies with a 
mandate to begin dealings, at the outset, with all 
types of Reinsurance. 

Today, Kuwait Re leads in a market seeking 
insurance protection for risks not less than 
US$3,500,000,000 each. 



Head Office 

Kuwait Investment Co. 

Building, 

Ahmed A1 Jaber Street, 
PO Box 21929 SAFAT, 
KUWAIT 

TEL: 432011/2/3 
TLX: 22058 kuwaitre kt 


London Office 
Plantation House, 
Section A, 2nd Floor, 
31/35 Fenchurch Street, 
London EC3M3DX 

TEL: 01-283 1326 & 
01-283 1339 
TLX: 8956857 


KUWAIT REINSURANCE COMPANY 

Protects the world 


(K.S.C.) 
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Portfolio management bonds and securities * Personal investment and financial advisory services 
* .International transfers and collections * Institutional investment and advisory services 
* Commercial, real estate and personal loans * Guarantees 
* Foreign exchange and bullion market dealings * Money market dealings 




KUWAIT FINANCIAL CENTRE S.A.K. 

AUTHORISED AND FULLY PAID UP CAPITAL KD. 8,400,000 


P.O. BOX! 23444 SAFAT-TEL: 412131 -TELEX: 22477 MARKA2 KT CABLE: MARICAZMAL KUWAIT 



From plumbing the depths of the sea for pearls, 
Kuwait now sails the skies. From a one-time fishing 
and pearling community, Kuwait is now one of die 
major business centres of the world, its airport the 
gateway to the Gulf and its airline a connection to 
the East. 

Kuwait Airways operate daily flights from 
London, frequent flights from ocher European cities 
to Kuwait All daytime flights with same-day arrival. 


We offer fast, regular onward connections to other 
important dries in the Gulf, Middle East and beyond 
In fact, Kuwait Airways have more flights more 
frequently to more destinations in the Gulf and 
Middle East than any other airline, with flights also 
to Bombay, Delhi, Dacca, Colombo, Karachi, 
Bangkok, Seoul and Manila. New York three times a 
week from Heathrow and return. 

To get there fast, welcome aboard Kuwait Airways. 



Kim'4it Airway*. 5I-S3 Piccadilly, Lniulnii WI. TL-I; Ol-W !Wt _ 1 » Uinninjjluni: 3ih riii't Tl\* Rntund.,. Sow SnwL Binnini’li.im IC 4 PA. Tel: 021-643 5811 
SLiikIwnIOT! 21& Kuval txdunyv Building .vaiJvJurMer.MZ 7BT. Tel; 061-834 4l6l«rrcMvl Na34-]Jfil»5 
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Confusion which will take 


years to 



THE SOUQ AL-MANAKH 
stock exchange crash of last 
September has touched almost 
every facet of life in Kuwait. 
Like some over-fed giant octu- 
pus. its tentacles have grasped 
even the delicate mechanisms 
of society — honour, trust and 
the family loyalty which Is the 
very structure of Kuwait. This 
is perhaps the greatest cost the 
country is paying- 
On another level, every aspect 
of commercial life has been 
affected. The banks face huge 
loan losses, as yet uncalculated. 
The legal system is a logjam 
which could take years to 
untangle. Trading has slowed 
because no one knows what any- 
one is worth any more. Even 
Che Government itself is in dis- 
repute. and faces mass resigna- 
tions when— and if — the crisis 
is solved. 

Internationally too. the Ku- 
waitis have lost a lot of face. 
Gone is their reputation as the 
region’s smart investors, the 
whiz kids of 'finance. From 
Abu Dhabi to Bahrain, there 
is a smug feeling of satisfaction 
that this time the Kuwaitis have 
overstretched themselves. Out- 
side the region, foreign Com- 
panies must be wondering if 
their local agent is one of those 
referred for bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. 

Part of the tragic lore of the 
Souq ai-Manakh exchange was 
the cheapness of its shares. For 
the cost of a newspaper, every- 
one could join in. and every- 
body did. And even if yon did 
not have funds for your first 
stake, there was always the 
mechanism of the post-dated 
cheque. Many young Kuwaitis 
saw the Manakh as a way of 
acquiring the instant riches that 
their country is so famous for, 
winch seemed so unattainable 
before. 

It was a way of catching uo 
with the fabulously rich 
traditional families of Kuwait 
which carry so much status and 
clout in the city. Now. that 
whole generation is tainted as 
idiots, the babes of finance who 
dabbled in a world they did 
not understand. 


V-. 



Tvry Kirk 

A decline in sales of luxuries like the Bolls Boyce has been 
one effect of the Souq collapse. However, at least two 
potential customers are still interested enough to give the 
car dose scrutiny 


up .the difference. Today, pro- 
jects in both Iraq and Kuwait 
face i the prospect of incom- 
pletion, penalties and huge 
losses for the contractor. 

Industrial organisations, too. 
were rumoured to be taking 
their loans from the Industrial 
Bank, and playing the exchange 
for a couple of mouths to pay 


off the loan and 
capital equipment. 

No one knows yet the future 
of the 50-odd closed companies 
which were formed between 
1978 and 1982. Established as 
“ real estate " or “ investment " 
companies, these ventures, many 
of which had initial capitals of 
KD 20m, were formed largely 
for the purpose of securing 
funds with which to play the 
exchange. Today they are over- 
burdened with some of the 


solution on settlements has been 
more or less abandoned, and no 
guidance on the matter has been 
issued since. 

Meantime, local auditors are 
recommending that clients make 
100 per cent provision for any 
post-dated cheques. “ Otherwise, 
we are unable to say whether 
the balance sheet represents a 


te be as extremely leant year. 

- The only ' sector of the 
economy likely to experience a 
boom in the next few years w a 
result of the Manakh crisis is 
the legal profession. Already 
-some dfl - people have been re- 
feared to; the court -for investi- 
gation 'Ur possible prosecution 
for bankruptcy. ' Yet in spile of 
the bonanza of business /ahead 
for the lawyers, a number are 
concerned about: the long-term 
effects the crisis, .will- have on 
the legal system- as a -.whole. 

At the moment. lawyers are 
playing only a limited role 
. because to a large extent, actions 
for bankruptcy have been frozen 
by the emir! decrees of 1957 and 
and 1959. It is the -government- 
appointed arbitration panel 
which is deciding who may be 
possible candidates for court 
action. . 

Already, a number 'of lawyers 
have characterised the proceed- 
ings at the arbitration panel as 
* r cruel and unjust’* Lawyers 
are given very little opportunity 
to score points for their clients 
with the committee. “We go 
along with our clients just for 


buy .their fair reflection of any company’s moral support and some comfort 


Effects of the 
Souq collapse 


situation. We cannot quantify 
any provision for the cheques 
because -Ciere is no guidance 
on this,” said one. . A lot of 
balance sheets were going out 
with disclaimers on them. 

The uncertainty over every- 
one's worth has caused a -fall 
in trading In Kuwait. The slow- 
down began in fort before the 
actual crash in September, 
explained one prominent trader. 
11 People were dumping goods 
in the market selling their shops 
and not re-stocking, just so they 
wovld have the cash to play the 
stock exchange.” 

“Now they cannot think of 
business at all. They are loo 


— not as lawyers." said one local 
counsellor. 

The greatest threat perhaps 
for the Jegal system is £ho need 
for haste. The economy, the 
society and the government 
needs a quick solution to this 
Manakh problem so that Its 
cloud does . not hang over 
Kuwait for long. 

The problem is that justice is 
rarely soon to 'be Speedily done. 
For a start, Kuwait is likely to 
suffer a shortage of judges to 
adjudicate the upcoming court 
actions. The Government says 
it wants to offer V oven-ready 
solutions ” to the courts so that 
the proceedings will not over- 
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busy wondering whether they burden the legal system, 
are going to jail or the bank- The magnitude of the legal 


Blame 


Today, those minor family 
members, the third cousins, the 
young sons and brothers, are 
being blamed for the smears on 
the family name. The grand old 
men of the Kuwaiti trading 
houses are being obliged to 
cough up fortunes to remove 
the new element of doubt on the 
family escutcheon. As yet no 
one knows how this will affect 
the long-term futures of such 
companies, for such arrange- 
ments are. by their very nature, 
shrouded in secrecy. 

Some families, however, are 
refusing to bail out their errant 
sons and cousins — for the 
simple reason that it would cost 
too much. " It depends on the 
magnitude of the debt." com- 
mented one local management 
consultant. " If for example, 
it is going to damage or destroy 
most of the family fortune, then 
some families are deciding that 
it is in the interest of the whole 
family to let one member go 
under. That way, only one mem- 
ber goes bankrupt and the 
family fortune remains intact.” 
For some families, though, a 
bail-out is necessary and un- 
avoidable. Many of the major 
trading houses maintained in- 
vestment departments and in- 
evitably many of these 
divisions dabbled in Manakh 
because the returns were so 
promising. Now the whole com- 
pany. profitable divisions in- 
cluded, is being called on to pay 
up on the debts of the Manakh 
disaster. 

As one cynical observer put 
it: ** There are no classical 
families in Kuwait anymore. 
Don’t believe it when they tell 
vou they were never Involved. 
They all were and they’ve all 
been affected." 

The Manakh problem also 
conUuns the seeds of bitterness 
for the relations between 
Kuwaitis and their foreign Arab 
employees. Thousands of 
Egyptians, Jordanians and 
Palestinians passed over money 
for .their Kuwaiti' friends and 
employers 'to magically mukaniv 
on the Souq al-Manakh 
exchange. Like the Palestinian 
barber who got in conversation, 
with one of the big eight dealers 
while cutting his hair. He ended 
up handing over his -lifetime's 
savings, some KD 30,000, the 
result of 22 years work In 
Kuwait. 

Today that Palestinian: barber 
stands somewhere near the end 
of the queue itn the line of 
creditors. Or the interior decora- 
tor who undertook KD 500,000- 
worth of work for another of 
the big and now very broke 
speculators. (No one Is even 
willing to guess when the trade 
related creditors are going to 
hive their share of the final 
meagre pay-out when it comes. 
That could be years away). 

All such stories— and there 
are thousands of them in Kuwait 
— will only add to the silent 
resentment already felt by many 
foreign Arabs. 

The promise of instaw 
fortunes lured everyone in. 
Contractors used their advance 
payments on contracts <tO play 
tiie Manakh. Some even bid At- 
very low prices assu ming that 
the Souq exchange would moke 


biggest post-dated cheques, and 
few can even issue a balance 
sheet. 

Balance sheets have become a 
major problem in Kuwait for 
until there is some indication 
of how much each individual 
post-dated cheque Is worth, or 
whether it is worth anything at 
all, many companies are unable 
to determine whether they are 
in a profit or massive loss 
position. 

At the end of last year, the 
commerce ministry suggested 
that when drawing up balance 
sheets, companies .should follow 
the formula laid down by the 
Chamber of Commerce. How- 
ever, the Chamber of Commerce 


ruptcy court,” the general man- 
ager of one trading agency 
added. The downturn in trading 
has been particularly feltAn the 
luxury end of the consumer mar-, 
ket — Rolls-Royce sales hav« 
dipped for example, and people 
are putting off ordering capital 
items for their businesses until 


problem is staggering, not only 
for the number of people who 
may face bankruptcy (and they 
could run into hundreds) but 
their creditors run into 
thousands. Even without the 
trade-related cheques and debts, 
the tangle of Indebtedness on 
the stock exchange transactions 


next year or until confidence is going to prove a difficult prob- 


re turns. 

A lot of small traders have 
already gone under, say 
agencies, and as a result credit 
lines have tightened up. - Some, 
companies are already asking' 
for money up front before work 
begins on any contract. Banks 
are said to be tightening up on 
credit and company overdrafts. 
Several companies say they are 
already trimming their staff in 
preparation for what promises 


lem to unravel, no matter how 
informal the negotiations are. 

Naturally, the lawyers arc 
assembling every possible kind 
of defence for their clients. The 
most popular which may be used 
is- that the Soua al-Manakh was 
an illicit and unrecognised 
exchange, and therefore all 
transactions there are invalid. 

As one lawyer said: “This 
could go on for years, if not 
decades." 
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The stock exc ha n ge: the 1981-62 saga of over-optimism followed by collapse was a re-run of what happened on a smaD»'seaJe 

in 1976-77 

How dealers failed to learn 
the forward cheque lesson 


THERE IS a tendency to dis- 
cuss the forward-cheque crisis 
in the Kuwait market in terms 
that suggest that the trouble is 
confined to the unofficial mar- 
ket in Gulf shares in the Souq 
al-Manakh. This is only partly 
true. At the time that forward 
dealings were, finally banned, 
the gross open position in 
Kuwaiti shares listed on the 
official market amounted to over 
KD 4.1 bn (roughly £Sbn at the 
then rate of exchange). 

It is true that within this 
gross total there were a lot 
of offsetting transactions which, 
had they run to settlement, 
would have partly netted out, 
but the same was true else- 
where. More to the point it was 
possible to calculate that for all 
the forward positions in the 
official market to be success- 
fully covered, spot prices of the 
underlying shares would have 
had to double between Septem- 
ber and December 1982 and 
double again in the first five 
months of 1983. 

These calculations were pos- 
sible because, for the official 
market, weekly figures were 
published of the amount, value 
and settlement dates for for- 
ward deals. No similar figures 
were . ever published for the 
Soup al-Menakh.but the general 
assumption was that the situa* 
tion there was even more un- 
real. 

During the whole period of 
speculative frenzy the Gulf 
share market tended to lead the 
way first up and then, after May 
1982. downward again. The 
same operators were to a large 
extent active tn both markets 
but tended to concentrate first 
on the unofficial mazfeet. be- 
cause the relatively low unit 
prices of shares there made 
them more attractive counters. 

The forward-cheque game-in 
which one- of the rules Is that 
the seller customarily delivers 
the stock at once, only the 
settlement being deferred— can 
only be played if the share in 
question can be readily traded 
in the cash market. The more 
actively traded Kuwaiti, as 
opposed to Gulf, stocks tend to 
be the banks and real estate 
companies which typically stood 
at between KD 15 and KD 25 


at the top of the boom. This 
meant that a new entrant to the 
game had to find around KD 
ljm to KD 2jm minimum stake 
to get in. The tendency then 
was to play first in the low- 
priced Menakh shares and per- 
haps move later to the heavy- 
weights. 

A typical comment in April 
and May 1982 when the official 
market was sucked upwards by 
the whirlwind from around 490 
on the Euro-Kuwaiti share 
Index to around 580 — a gain of 
nearly 20 per cent in a matter 
of two weeks— -would be: "If 
Gulf Investments is worth KD 1 , 
Gulf Bank must be worth a lot 
more than KD 23. w 

Any suggestion that the first 
part of statement was a 
subjective view with little rela- 
tion to true values would be 
regarded at that time as in poor 
taste if not downright subver- 
sive. 

At the best of times Kuwaiti 
3iare prices are based rout* 
more on hopes and expectation 
than on any consistent evalua- 
tion. of underlying performance. 
In the early summer the only 
consistent basis of evaluation 
was fantasy. 

As a result cosh prices for 
the official market moved 
quietly and sideways for the 
first three months of 1982 but 
in the latter part of April there 
was a hectic burst of activity. 
Prices peaked out at just over 
GOO on the index in mid-May. 
Thereafter there was a steep 
slide all the way back to 500 in 
mid-August 

The. spreading word that the 
Government was about to act to 
stem the fah then caused a 
hectic three-day burst which 
carried price levels back to- 54U. 
but, as soon os it was found that 
no government money would be 
on file table, prices, and 
volume, slumped again, bottom- 
ing at 460 in late October. 

Since then the operations of 
the government support fund, 
buying small lots of not more 
than 5,000 shares at fixed prices, 
has put a floor under the market 
at a cost to public funds of 
around KD 500tm in the past 
three months. 

The other interesting point 
about the saga of over-optimism 
followed ultimately by collapse 


very modgst role. 


KD Tm please" and walked out 


Some observers, however, saying “I am never going near 
noted early in 19S2 that the basic *bat market again.’ Three 
condition of the market was months later he Jed the race 
very much as it bad been early 1° be the first man to register - 
in 1977. The high level of share on the boards a deal in the 
prices led to a spate of rights newly opened temporary trad- 
issues by listed companies and in? floor. ; 

a surge in new company flota- This operation cost the t»ov- 
tions. In 1977. as -in 19S2. for- eminent around KD 150m in the 
ward buyers found themselves first three months of 1973 before 
committed to paying a premium the operation was suspended. Of 
over 12-month old spot prices this around SO per cent (KD 
which were well above the levels 120m) was spent on the shares 
currently prevailing at which of just four companies. Not a 
they could hope to dose out single bank share was sold to 


their positions. 


the Government and indeed the 


The fall in the market over directors of the banks went to 
1977 as a whole was about 25 some pains to keep their prices 
per cent from the peak of above the Government’s buy-in 


November, 1976. 

This was a slightly greater 


level. 

Nevertheless this episode fos- 
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but less steep fall than the 23 tered the belief that investing 
per cent drop in official market in the Kuwaiti market was vir- 
tually risk-free. Not only could 
one be assured that the Govern- 
ment would never let a company 
go to the wall, they would 
almost certainly always in the 
end take steps at least to limit 
investors' losses. 

This facile optimism to an 
extent underpinned the exces- 
ses of 1981 and 1982. There ' 
were always some who cau- 
tiously drew a distinction 
between government support 
for officially listed Kuwaiti com- 
panies and investors in their 
shares, and support for off-shore 
companies, which in many cases 
were so formed with the specific 
purpose of avoiding Kuwaiti 
relations. 

Others pointed out that from 
the formation of Sharjah Group, 
the first of these, until at least 
m id-1 980, the Government had 
issued a series of notices ban- 
ning all dealings in Gulf com- 
panies. On one occasion the 
Ministry of Commerce in a 
dawn raid closed down all their 
registrars’ offices but the 
traders found little difficulty in 
registering by telex in Bahrain 
or elsewhere. 

Those at the heart of the game’ 
however, gave no heed to these 
doubts and never paused to 
consider how the Government 
could possibly sanction a rescue 
scheme on 1978 lines for deal- 
ings which it had specifically 
condemned as illegal. 

Kuwait is not the only market 
where speculative frenzy takes 
hold from time to time. Nor 
is it the only market where the 
lessons of one disastrous eoisode 
are quickly forgotten. Within 
recent memory the same has 
happened in Australia and in 
Hong Kong. 

There are few other countries 
however where the s^ock market 
is such a prominent oart of the 
economic and social fabric or 
where the sums at stake among 
individuals are several times 
the total assets of the banking 

system. 

The year 1977 showed that the 
forward cheque game only pays 
as long as prices go on rising. 
Five years later the new genera- 
tion showed that they had not 
learnt that lesson. 


The right repairyard in the right place 
to keep your ship in action 
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If the Gulf is your destination put your ship in the hands of KSRC 
built and managed together with German experts from BLOHM & VOSS AG. 

I OUR MAIN FACILITIES ~ 1 


• Floating Dock: 190 x 32 m 
for vessels up to 33.000 dwt, 
lifting capacity 14,000 tons. 

2 cranes for max. 10 tons. 
•Shiptift: 

2000 tons rated lifting capacity 
platform dimensions 90. 6x2 3.0m. 


• Computer-controlled store: 
•Transfer Yard: 

added to the shiplift consisting 
of 7 repair or newbuilding' bays. 

• Most modern equipped workshops 
providing effective maintenance 
and repair facilities. 


in 1981-82 is that it Is a rerun from May to October, 1982. Two 
of what happened on a smaller major differences, however, are 
scale in 1976-77. Taking that in 1976-77 unit share prices, 
January 1 1976 as a base date being based on par values of 
o f 100 for the index of all KD 7i or KD 10, were a great 
shares, price levels rose to 230 deal higher than they are now. ' 
at the end of November* with Bank shares at that time were I 
real estate and investment com- typically priced between KD 100 
ponies far outstripping the all- and KD 250. This limited the 
share average. number of those able to play. 

Secondly in 1976-77 there was 
" " no Souq al-Menakh. 

The decline in prices in 1977 
TllC Official was not, in fact, extreme by 
_ _ m Western standards, still less by 

StOCK CXO nan PC those of Hong Kong. But some 

of the more active stocks fell 
CHARLES 8AMNGTON by more than the average and 

by the end of the year some 
investors were in deep trouble. 
As a result, in spite Of succes- 
. „ ■ „ . . . sive denials by authorities such 

5?!!^ forward deal- as the Governor of the Central 
Jog by post-dated cheques also Banfc and the then Minister of 
built up, though premiums Finance, the Government finally 
never rose higher than 2o per stepped in by setting fixed floor 
cent for 12 months deferment prices at which Kuwait Foreign 

ZXFirEt i2? , Jt5 P S e i5 trading Contracting & Invest- 

ment Company (KFTCIC) 
would buy in any shares offered, 
officially prohibited. This meant that any investors 

Unlike 1981-82, however, the in trouble could at once put a 
forward, dealings did not drag maximu m limit on their expo- 
the spot market up but repre- sure, whether on account of 
sented only the froth. The main cash or forward deals, and make 
driving force for share prices in bank or other arrangements 
1976 was the steep escalation in accordingly. Or, of course, they 
property prices at that time, as could sell to the Government 
is shown by the fact that it was One well-known speculator 
real estate, investment and in- 'was first through the door, 
su ranee companies that led the slapped down his share certifi- 
market, with banks playing a cates and said, "That will be 



KSRC expert 
engineering 


KUWAIT is known as 
the heart of the Gulf. 
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For farther information please contact: KUWAIT SHIPBUILDING & REPAIRYARD CO. (SAK) P.O. Box: 21998 Safat, 
Kuwait, State of Kuwait Cable: DOCKYARD Tel: 835488 Telex: 23745 MI5HREF KT OR 22438 KSBRYD KT 
Authorised and paid up capital KD 20,000,000. 
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Reflecting a work! of progress. 


Finance is an essential component in 
every field of economic activity, from 
agriculture to industry and trade. 

KFTCIC provides that component, both 
in the fast -expanding Kuwait and Arab 
markets and worldwide. As banker, 
investor or joint venture partner, we are 
universal in the diversity and 
geographical spread of our activities. 

Our business is to finance the means of 
progress. 


KFTCIC 


Kuwait Foreign Trading Contianing& Investment Co(SlAJ\) 


PO Box 5 665, Safat, Kuwait Telephone: 449031 Telex: 22021, 22035, 44655. Cable: MAADEN 
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Tailored to your Specifications 
to meet your Special Needs 


Center ltd. 

P.O. Box 270 Safat, Kuwait. Telphone 445111. Telex 22247 MATIN KT 

£1 l.jufc£ai) cuJLdJI gfygUI J 3 lul bjjjjmJI ii - ,j ,t,H 

Arab Company for Trading Securities (ACTS) s.a.h. Jim 


K.D. MARKET MAKERS 


TRADERS IN INTERNATIONAL FIXED INCOME SECURITIES 
SHARE TRADERS IN INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES 


XKk PORTFOLIO MANAGERS 

SHAREHOLDERS : 

KUWAIT INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT CO. (SAK.) 

INDUSTRIAL BANK OF KUWAIT (K.S.C.) 

ALAHLI BANK OF KUWAIT, (K.S.C.) 

BURG AN BANK (SAIL) 

THE COMMERCIAK BANK OF KUWAIT (SAK.) 

ADDRESS : P.O. B OX 5541 , SAFAT, KUWAIT. Tel : 41 041 6, 41 0392, 41 0394. Telex : 22791 /2321 6 ACTS- KT 
CAPITAL (fully paid) : K.D. 6 MILLION (US$ 21 MILLION APPROX) 
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JAWAD & HAIDAR Y. ABULHASAN CO. 


In the four decades since its establishment 
Abulhasan Company has established its 
reputation as the trusted name in all financial 
de alin gs in Kuwait and abroad. 

• Our activities include foreign exchange, 
bullion dealings, investment in real estate, stocks 
and shares, import and export, as well as being 
the agent of American Express Credit Cards. 

Since 1980, Abulhasan Company has further 
diversified its activities to meet present and 
future business developments. 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 



1978 

1982 

Capital 

1,750,104 

4,376,350 

Partners’ Equity 

4,303,175 

12,452,287 

Total Assets 

17,525,285 

56.384.491 

Net Income 

1,114,033 

3,538,769 

(figures In Kuwaiti Dinars) 


CORRESPONDENTS WORLDWIDE 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


• INFORMATION AND COMPUTER MANAGEMENT 
CENTRE 

Turnkey financial systems, service bureau, development 
tools and packages, facility management, signature 
verification, microcomputers, optical scanners, site 
preparation 

P.O. Box 22200 Safat, Kuwait 
Tel: 454934/5 453270/1 
Telex: 48641 ICM KT 


• INTERLAND INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
(Incorporated In Oregon, U.S.A.) 

Integrated real estate company: real estate brokerage, 
residential and commercial construction and develop- 
ment. borne property management. 

14050 S.W. Pacific Highway, Tigard, Oregon 

Tel: (503) 684.1020 

Telex: (0023) 4742096 INTERLAND 
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KUWAIT X 


‘Unless ministers act 
market is finished’ 


" BOW coaid I da re walk into 
someone’s office and offer a 
13 or 14 per cent yield on a 
KD bond when the gay was 
making a 30, 50 or 100 per 
cent return on the Souq A1 
Manakh? ” 

There, in a nutshell, is one 
leading Kuwaiti banker’s 
analysis of why the KD bond 
market shut down last June. 
"It was simply impossible to 
compete with the Souq. 
Nobody was interested,'’ com- 
mented another hapless bond 
salesman, referring to the 
high returns Kuwaitis were 
achieving by playing the 
coon try's unofficial stock 
market through the use of 
post-dated cheques. 

The KD bond market 
which started Ln 1974 with the 
first-ever public issue, has 
been moribund now for eight 
months. Not a single new issue 
has been launched and It is 
widely believed In Kuwait 
that only a signal from Mr 


KD Beads 

ALAN FRIEDMAN 


Abdul Latif al-Hamad, the 
Finance Minister, can re-open 
the market 

There were seven new pub- 
lic KD bond Issues in the six 
months which ended last 
Jane, bringing the total out- 
standing volume of KD bonds 
since 1974 to around KD 
500m (Sl.Tbn). 

The market closed down 
with a KD 7m. 12} per cent 
five-year bond for the 
Oesterreichischer Kontroll- 
h ank, lead-managed by the 
Kuwait Foreign Trading Con- 
tracting and Investment Com- 
pany, one of the “ Three Ks ” 
which dominate the market 

Retail Investors do not 
really exist in the KD bond 
market but even institutional 
Investors were more Intrigued 
by the Sonq than by bonds. 
The Kuwait Investment Com- 
pany, another of the "Three 
KV scrubbed plans to 
launch a 13 per cent bond for 
a European borrower last 
July because of this pheno- 
menon. 


KUWAIT DINAR BOND ISSUES— 1 982 

. (InKDm) ‘ 


Borrower 


Amount Maturity 


Original - Lend 

Coupon price . manager 


Charbonnages de France 7 1989 i 

Enso-Gutzeit Oy (Finland) 5 ■ 1989 J 

Dart and Kraft Finance NV 7 1989 ] 

Richardson-Vicka Finance NV 7 1987 - 1 

Banque Nal \ *ale de Paris 7 1989 ] 

Orient Leasii^.V Caribbean) NV (Orient Leasing 

Co. Ltd ana fhe Sanwa Bank, Ltd) 6 1987 3 

Oesterreichiscbe Kontrollbank Aktiengeselt 

schaft (The Republic of Austria) 7 1987 1 

K1IC: Kuwait International Investment Company 
KIC: Kuwait Investment Company 

KFTdC: Kuwait Foreign Trading. Contracting and Investment Company 
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2989 

111 


KFTCIC 

5 

1989 

10 

m 

KIC 

7 

1989 

111 

99 ~. 

KIIC 

7 

1987 - 


109 

KFTCIC 

7 

1989 

10 

m 

KIC 

6 

1987 

«! 

m • 

KUC 

7 

1987 

121 

.99* 

KFTCIC 


Now that tiie Sonq has 
crashed, all of Kuwait is 
obsessed with the KD 27bn 
($94bn) of post-dated cheques 
(this is chronicled elsewhere 
in the survey). Bankers 
point out that as a result of 
the financial uncertainty 
resulting from the cheque 
mo untain, underwriting bonds 
is a luxury few in Kuwait 
have time to eonstder. 

Not only do many in Kuwait 
not know what their financial 
position trill be when the 
cheques are eventually sorted 
out, but they are also afraid 
that if a KD bond issue came 
to market now there could be 
political repercussions about 
the export of capital. 

What future, then, for the 
KD bond market? The 
secondary market is doing 
well because of the shortage 
of new paper and the drama- 
tic fall In short-term KD 
interest rates over the past 
few months. The six-month 
so-called Kuwaiti interbank 
offered rate (Kjbor) has come 
down around 5 per cent to a 
6} per cent leveL This has 
naturally helped the bond 
market’s trading side as 
average secondary bond yields 
are still around 11 per cent. 
Secondary bond prices have 
risen by around 10 per cent 
since November. 

The Arab Compa ny [or 
Trading Securities (ACTS) is 
Kuwait’s main secondary 
market-maker and reports 
that trading turnover during 
1982 reached a level of close 


3-Month Interest Ratos 



to one-third of all outstanding 
issues. But as one market 
participant noted: "Hie sad 
thing about this sector Is that 
just as prime names were 
coming to the market last 
year, we halted new Issues." 

The KD bond market; 
according to its leaders. Is 
unlikely to reopen until the 
post-dated cheque problem is 
at least partly resolved. Opti- 
mists in the market predict a 
new KD bond issue In Six 
months. 

But nearly everyone In the 
KD bond market agrees that 
as much of Kuwaitis financial 


- Marten Sodg&r 

life fa Influenced directly or 
indirectly by the Government, 
It is. up to the finance minister 
to. signal the rebirth of the 
new issue market; 

One pessimistic KD bond 
trader concluded: "Unless 

Abdul Latif Is committed to 
it, this market Is finished. We 
need a signal from him if 
the market is going to con- 
tinne." 

This view is substantiated 
by Mr Abdnl Latif al-Hamad 
himself: "1 am not going to 
give a signal now. This is the 
wrong time. Fm not going to 
open the door yet" 


Middle ground’s plea for help 


HEAD OFFICE: P.O. Box 3083 Safat, Kuwait Tel: 417170 (8 lines) . Telex: 22389 ABULHSN KT 


KUWAIT’S real estate market 
has inevitably been affected by 
last year’s crash in the Souq 
aJ -Manakh unofficial share mar- 
ket Some prime development 
land and a few now notorious 
buildings changed hands in a 
string of deals at premiums 
similar to the Souq and on for- 
ward cheques. Overall, how- 
ever. the real estate market has 
so far shown considerable 
resilience. 

None the less anxiety is now 
emerging about the sale of real 
estate to meet Souq obligations. 
“ Real estate is a very sensitive 
issue.” says one of the private 
sector real estate companies. 

The Government's line is that 
the real estate market is 
buoyant; residential develop- 
ment lots do not need protect- 
ing against erosion of value or 
future gazumping and commer- 
cial rents have risen. Finance 
and Planning Minister Abdel 
Latif al-Hamad said recently 
that on commercial property 
people are now accepting much 
lower yields. Prices had gone up 
while rents had doubled per 
cubic foot over the last two or 
three months. “ We may be fac- 
ing a crisis down the road.” 

The Government does not in- 
tend directly to support the real 
estate market. “ We will not 
step in," says a government 
official. “The price of land ln 
Kuwait is unrealistic. It has 
gone up four times in two 
years. If there are liquidations 
and prices change it will be a 
normal correction for this 
growth.” 

Real estate transactions over 
late 1981 and 1982 have not 
been collected by the Kuwait 
Clearing Company (Ku clear), 

set up to sort out the Souq 
forward cheques, cor, as in the 
case of Law 57 on Souq forward 
cheques, has there been any 
| legal change in the redress 
’ available for bad cheques. 

Kuwaiti citizens are expected 
to sort out their own real estate 
transactions, forward purchases 
and cross-indebtedness. Though 
there were far fewer players in 
this market than in the Souq, 
the individual sums involved 
were large and some of the real 
estate chain transactions are 
likely to sweep in a number of 
“hard luck” cases. Equally, 
If without fresh flexibility of 
timing or instruments the Gov- 
ernment continues its hardline 
of the process of law for all. 
potentially solvent but tem- 
porarily illiquid people could 
have to liquidate property to 
meet Souq obligations. 

Any hints of uncertainty in 
the real estate market tend to 
make Kuwaitis a bit jittery. 
Trading, the official stock 

market and real estate are 
Kuwaiti citizens’ domestic 

I sources of wealth, and of these, 
with stock market activity low 


and trading prospects poor, real 
estate gives the best prospects. 
Knowing the Government is tak- 
ing a hand to sort out the Souq 
debacle but will not directly 
assist in real estate. Kuwaitis 
are giving • priority to settling 
their real estate positions. 
“ People are very afraid of 
cheques related to property,” 
says one Government source. 

Commercial banks and invest- 
ment companies are also con- 
cerned about the impact of 
Government policy- on the real 
estate market Feaij. are that 
while the small investors are 
being protected and the big boys 
are going to the wall the Gov- 
ernment is not helping the 
middle scale investors. A com- 
mercial backer comments: 
44 No one knows how many bank- 
ruptcies will occur if the process 
of law goes through as it is. The 
Government has to do some- 
thing for the middle group, the 
illiquid but solvent investors.” 

These are the investors from 
whom the real estate dumping 
is likely to come, he says. 

Indirectly the Government is 
already supporting the real 
estate market, through its pur- 
chase of some KD 500m worth 
of official stock market shares, 
its 'land acquisitions of KD 452m 
over fiscal 1981/82, its KD 500m 
funds for the small investors 
and its direct deposits of some 
KD 300m to KD 400m with the 
commercial banks. In another 
move the Government is making 
one year bridging loans avail- 
able through Kuwait Foreign 
Trading. Contrac ting an d Invest- 
ment Company (KFTCIC) and 
Kuwait Investment Company 
(KIC), both government con- 
trolled institutions. These loans 
with a possible one year exten- 
sion, will be at between 9.5 per 
cent and 10 per cent about 2 per 
cent below the commercial 
banks’ rates, and will be avail- 
able against collateral of 75 per 
cent of shares and 80 per cent 
of real estate. 

The loans will be assessed 
against the borrower’s real 
estate valued at current market 
prices by a new team of asses- 
sors. They will not be available 
against a borrower’s only piece 
of property. The terms, though 
easier than the commercial 
banks', are seen as not soft 
enough. “The Government 
should ease credit criteria anrf 
take less collateral to help in- 
vestors,” says One banker. 

“People are very spoilt," 
replies a government source. "If 
we offered them 3 per cent 
they’d say it was hard.” There 
are signs, however, that the 
Government does not anticipate 
full repayment of these loans. 

It -U too early In teJl how 
the real estate market is 
moving. Nucleate has only just 
begun releasing cheques for 
settlement, sc none of the 
feared chains of bankruptcies 


have yet occurred. People are 
otiU hanging on to real estate 
so current estimates of reaQ 
estate prices are hard to come 
by. 

Before August 1982 there had 
been a sharp escalation in 
prices for both residential and 
commercial property in Kuwait 
city ttsetf and in prime areas 
outside the city limits. Over 
1981 and 1982 puisne commer- 
cial development land inside 
the city rose by some 70 to 80 
per cent. Rents also rose and 
key money, especially near the 
Souq, rose enormously. 

Since August 1982 residen- 
tial development plots have 
dropped by between 20 and SO 
per cent and similar commer- 
cial land by some 15 per cent. 
Key money is down by around 


Real estate 
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40 per cent Rems; however, for 
both commercial and residen- 
tial property have either 
remained static or risen, due 
to a genuine government 
demand for -middle and upper 
income housing. 

Estimates vary considerably’ 
about -the volume of forward 
r eal e state transactions in 1982. 
Private sector sources suggest 
between KD&bn and KDlObn 
but the Government dismisses 
this as gross exaggeration. 

Among the eight major 
forward dealers, four are 
known to have dealt in real 
estate. In general the big 
players &n re al estate are 
different from {hose in tire 
stock market and from the 
previously unknown Souq 
punters. Wealthy individuals 
and real estate companies have 
been profitably speculating in 
real estate for years. 

Some of last year’s deals ftffll 
into the category of normal real 
estate development. .Others 
became an (extension of the 
Souq when real estate was 
purchased forward like Gulf 
glares. Under Kuwaiti law the' 
tr ans fer of title from a real 
estate purchase should he 
registered at the Ministry of 
Justice and a fee, formerly of 
2.5 per cent, now of 0.5 per 
cent of the purchase mice, paid. 

Last year registration was 
largely ignored— as it had been 
to some degree 'before — and the 
vendor retained the title but 
gave the purchaser irrevocable 
power of attorney. This deal 
effected within a day or so 
tillovred the same property to 
be sold on, and then on, irmtq 
in some cases gftalna of 
Purchasers reached 12 or more. 
Tme property was bought either 
■with forward cheques, cash. 
Souq shares, official shares, ' 


other property or a combination 
of these. 

Attempts to disentangle 
these chains are bitting real 
difficulties in establishing 
ownership and setting the levels 
at which to discount the for- 
ward premium. Some property 
deals went through purely as 
a financing exercise. Others had 
a genuine development pre- 
mium. 

Dealers in this market too 
are being encouraged to settle 
privately. An Investment com- 
pany explains: “ There hare 
been lots of defaults in real 
estate cheques but in most of 
the cases the deals have been 
c anc el le d. We had one such 
sale, eo we took back the pro- 
perty, tore up the cheque, the 
power of attorney was nullified 
and we sold on to another pur- 
chaser. There was no point 
in sending anyone to gaol.” 

Any private settlement 
involving people already under 
scrutiny by the government 
arbitration panel requires the 
panel's ‘ approval Further 
problems in disentangling the 
c ha i n s lie between the original 
vendor possessing title and the 
ultimate purchaser with power 
of attorney. 

If tiie vendor goes bankrupt 
the subsequent chain is likely 
to get nothing. If the vendor 
sues the ultimate purchaser for 
a bad cheque, the Intervening 
purchasers can enter the law- 
suit also claiming an interest. 

There is still no consensus on 
the likeJy price of real estate 
over the next few months. The 
Government’s land purchase 
programme, always an agent 
for spreading wealth in Kuwait, 
has doubled its budgetary 
allocation . for this fiscal year 
to KD 300 m.. Whether the 
Government would step in, in 
spite of public denials, should 
real estate sub stantially fall is 
unclear. 

Some suggest- lack of funds 
would prevent this and that 
state purchase of shares on the 
official market is more likely. 
On past experience, others com- 
ment, the Government could 
not stand to one side. 

There is an equal lack of 
unanim ity about where real 
estate to going in the near 
side proposes that 
if the Government does not ease 

the path of these middle 
Investors, there will be a rash 
Of real estate liquidations and 
prices -will drop.- - The other 
school of thought suggests that 
’With increased liquidity in the 
system through accelerated 
settlement of . cheques, dis- 
counted government bonds, a 
Jack of genuine investment out- 
lets la Kuwait, a less appetising 
international. Investment out- 
lowc and weariness over new 
share investments, people will 
move back into real estate in 
late X9S3 and. the market will 
swing upwards. ■ 
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KUWAIT XI 


Future secure despite loans risk 



■' I'LL BE frank with you. Much 
of our personal lending and even 
some of our company lending 
went straight onto the Souq. 
Our board of directors took a 


KBIMAC 

Kuwait Engineering Operation and Management Company (ksc) 


Kuwaiti Banks “ Distribution of advances to private sector 


decision at one point lost year 
to refuse to lend any money to 
some of the. more notorious of 
the big Souq dealers. But three 
of our bank directors had their 
names published later as having 
lent money personally on the 
Souq. 1 * 

This confession, from an 
executive of one of Kuwait's 
biggest .banks, illustrates the 
fa preaching impact of the post- 
dated cheque crisis which fol- 
lowed the collapse of the Souq 
al-Manaltii. Kuwaiti’s unofficial 
stock market 

None of Kuwait's major banks 
arc in jeopardy, regardless of 
their technical position. But 
conversations with several lead- 
ing Kuwaiti bankers reveal that 
the banks have long been aware 
of -where much of their personal/ 
financial services loan advances 
has been channelled — straight 
into real estate and Souq al- 
Manakh speculation. 

This is because of the unique 
cultural approach to banking 
which exists in Kuwait — loans 
are said to be collateralised by 
property and other assets, but 
in reality a number of loans may 
be made because so-and-so is' 
someone else’s cousin or 
brother-in-law. The banking 
community, like the rest of 
Kuwait, runs on the country's 
traditional caste system, where 
one family's name has, in effect, 
a better creditworthiness than 
another's. 

Kuwait's banks have been 
very profitable over the past few 
yean. They should be. 
Deposits are taken not just from 
Kuwaitis, but also from the pru- 
dent and poorly paid foreign 
workers (Indians, Pakistanis, 
Filipinos and others). This 
money is then turned around 
and loaned at extraordinarily 
high margins domestically; the 
margins may be as high as 5 or 
6 per cent 

This is not to say that banks 
in Kuwait are irresponsible. 
Rather, they have standards 
which are different from a Bar- 
clays or a Deutsche Bank. A 
foreign diplomat summed It up 
this way : “ Most of the domes- 
tic lending is simply what we 
would call overdraft lending 
and it is for unspecified pur- 
poses." 

Of total Kuwaiti domestic 
lending of around KD OJSbn 
(foreign lending amounts to an 
additional KD 2bn), something 
approaching SO per cent has 
been loaned for what may be 
termed " personal purposes." 

Lending picked up in a big 
way ia the past two years when 
the Souq al-lfanakh was in its 
prime and neatly everyone in 
Kuwait wanted to play the un- 
official market. 

After a while, however, the 
banks stopped funding Souq 
speculation and the traders 
started winning more post-dated 
cheques than ever. None the 
less, most bankers in Kuwait 
agree that a sizeable portion of 
the personal lending (around 
KD 2bo> outstanding may well 
be at risk. “In other account- 
ing systems we might classify 
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some of these loans as bad and 
doubtful risks,” explained one 
British expatriate banker in 
Kuwait. 

What does ell of tins mean 
for Kuwait’s banking system? 
Are any of the banks at risk? 
Hardly. The carious anomaly 
about Kuwait's hawking system 
is that Western rules simply 
don't apply here. One must 
discard all notions of balance 
sheet health and bad debt pro- 
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visions— mid substitute instead 
a system in which a wealthy 
government is willing to back 
tiie banks to the hilt. There is 
also an intricate network of 
leading famines who control 
the banks. 

The key to understanding 
Kuwait's financial system is the 
country’s liquidity. The 
Kuwaiti Dinar money supply 
amounts to somothtog in ex- 
cess Of KD 4bn. It has grown 
dramatically over the post three 
or four years at an annual rate 
approaching 25 per cent 

In the post few months the 
Government is understood to 
have pumped in hundreds of 
eriiitom of dinars, supporting 
those bonks which needed sup- 
port and bringing short-term 
interest rates down dramatically 
by around five percentage 
points. 

So what does It really mean 
to speak of Kuwait's banks 
facing loan losses? At one 
extreme is an outspoken expa- 
triate banker who sums up the 
situation (stemming from the 
collapse of the Souq) this way: 
“Several of the banks here in 
Kuwait are technically bust 
because they have a large pro- 
portion of loans for which the 
collateral is deficient, interest 
is not being paid and reserves, 
even hidden reserves, are not 




PROFILE: JASSIM AL-MUTAWA 


The man who owes $10.5bn 


AFTER spending a couple of 
boats ia hid saiU suite ol 


offices at the Souq jd-Manakb 
bonding hi central Kuwait, It 


is hard to believe that Jassim 
AUHotawa Is a man who owes 
(by hto own admission) 
$ 10 . 51m and is well on Us way 
towards becoming the world’s 
largest-ever personal bank* 
rupuy. . . 

Wjacbiag him sipping Ms 
Turkish coffer, rccUntag in 
his -oransfeed leather-backed 
swivel chair, waving his arms 
id make a point. It is al»» 
difficult to believe that he 
faces criminal pr o s e cution and 
perhaps «rea noL 

Jassfan, as he 4s known to 
all of Kuwait; I* a cheerful 
man, proud and •elf-aasertlve. 
Be was the Micgest dealer on 
the Mv-calhpsfd Souq al- 
Manbkh ant he wrote a let 
of post-dated cheques. He 
rechomt that while he may 
owe RDSta (fUAbn). he b 
owed KDShn. leaving a net 
liability of. "only KD lbu to 
pay." This, says Jaxstm. to no 
problem. 

He says he Ins land (includ- 
ing a "palace in Winchester, 
England") and shares to cover 
the KDlbn. Unfortunately, 
some KDSTSm of this KDJbn 
(SkSbo) la in Souq al* 
Manakh shares— the value of 
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jassim: "They all talk about 
me** 


these shares is dubious at 
best. 

Jassim, a former passport 
clerk, certainly has style. 
Before settling down to chat 
he ri gnriii to his assistants to 
bring to Marlboro cigarettes 
and Turkish coffees. He even 
ii phtc a ceremonial incense 
howl: It will bring good 

fortune to all who take a whiff 
of the aromatic smoke, bn 
explains. 

jassim knows cf his fame 


in Kuwait: “Jassim, Jassim, 
Jassim they say. They all talk 
about me. I will tell you the 
truth. 1 know l have done 
nothing wrong. Ttatye are 
6.000 other Jassim al-Mulawas 
in Kuwait, ir they want to put 
everybody in prison, let 
them.” 

The reason for his down- 
fall? “There was a killing 
jealousy. 1 am one of those 
young people who became 
something in a very short 
time,” he says. 

Jassim says he was planning 
to use some of his Souq profits 
to expand, but he did not have 
the time. “ I had plans to 
invest outside of Kuwait as 
well, but my luck started to 
run out.” 

As for his properties abroad 
— in London. Winchester, 
Spain and Switzerland — 
Jassim says the Government 
has forbidden him to leave 
Kuwait and thus be cannot 
sell them. “I was asked by 
the Government to sell those 
properties. 1 told them— 
1 How could i sell if I am not 
allowed to travel outside or 
Kuwait?* ” 

In the end. Jassim reckons 
he has nothing much to fear, 

well maybe only one thing . . . 

“ i am not afraid of an '-thing 
or anybody but Allah." 
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— Kuwait, Sharjah, London 


Overland Transport 


— Kuwait 


sufficient to cover the loans." 

This statement may seem 
strong, hut there is more than 
a shred of truth in it, according 
to other Kuwait-based bankers 
and diplomats. Collateral is 
hard to gauge, -but if real 
estate is the collateral then one 
must question at what book 
value it was calculated. If 
shares were collateral, then 
what sort, of shares— official or 
unofficial ones? 

Bankers confirm that many 
customers are not paying 
interest Some are not liquid 
enough and others are counting 
on an eventual settlement from 
toe Souq ai-Mamkh cheque 
mountain to bail them out 

The best private estimates of 
the hidden reserves of Kuwait's 
major six banks suggest that 
the total is between KD 500m 
and KD 800m. This compares 
with personal loan exposure of 
KD 2bn. of which a significant 
part may have been used for 
speculative purposes. The num- 
bers are almost too heady to 
contemplate; fortunately it Is 
unlikely that this will be 
necessary. 

The truth of the matter is 
that there are any number of 
informal ways of calculating 
Kuwaiti loan loss provisions. , 
One banker said: " Of course X j 
am worried about my customers 
being bankrupted as a result of 
the Souq crisis. Of course I am 
worried about the loans we 
made. But we have a saying 
here in Kuwait, which trans- 
lated into English means 
* softly, softly.' Foreigners 
should pay attention to this say- 
ing. We can work things out," 

Mr Abdul Lateef al-Hamad, 
Kuwait's respected finance 
minister, is more forthright: 
"We will always support our 
financial institutions. We will 
never ever allow them to go to 1 
the wall." 

He says that if foreigners are 
going to judge Kuwaiti banks 


by the quality of their domestic 
lending, then they should first 
compare such lending with the 
international sovereign lending 
of foreign, banks. He has a 
point 

However, this is not good 
enough for the general manager 
of one of Kuwait's big banks: 
“We are paralysed. Nobody 
is paying or receiving anything: 
From the very beginning the 
ministry of finance should have 
brought in a dozen auditors, a 
team of experts. But they 
sought a clannish solution in- 
stead. This does not work. 

Meanwhile, the banks carry 
on preparing their 1982 results. 
The figures don’t necessarily 
look bad. The National Bank 
of Kuwait, the country’s biggest 
and most conservative bank, 
saw its 1982 declared profits up 
25 per cent at KD 20m. Its 


hidden profits were probably 
even higher but tbe figures do 
not tell the whole story. 

Kuwait's banking community, 
like every other part of 
Kuwait’s financial community, 
has been hit by the 594bn 
mountain of post-dated cheques 
resulting from the Souq col- 
lapse. Yet there is little to 1 
worry about in practical terms j 
because the cheques will be dis- 
counted, the Government is ex- 
pected to step in and help clear 
up the mess, and the banks can 
bank on the Government's 
willingness to inject liquidity 
into the system as required. 

The banks can also rely on a 
more intangible element of 
Kuwaiti banking — the fact that 
this is a closely-knit community 
with an uncanny amount of 
faith in its ability to take care 
of its own. 


Construction Supporting Industries —Kuwait 
Paints — Gypsum Board — Sandwich 
Panels and Cladding 


HEAD OFFICE: 

KFTCIC Building 
Sharq 

P.O. Box 22272, Safat 

Kuwait City — Kuwait 

Tel: 433352/3/4/7 

Telex: 22217 A/B KENOMAC KT 


BRANCHES: 

London 


Sudan 

Oman 

Yemen (Sana’a) 


Accra 

Amman 

Baghdad 

Cairo 

Casablanca 

Dakar 

Damascus 

Dar es Salaam 

Djamena 

Geneva 

Istanbul 

Kampala 

Karachi 

Khartoum 

Lagos 

Libreville 

Lilongwe 

London 

Mbabane 


• Nairobi 

• New Delhi 
Nouakchot 

• Ottawa 

• Sao Paulo 


Singapore 

Washington 


• Branches Si Subsidiary 
Companies 
A Investments 


Kuwait 


You know where 


you are when you trade 

with Afarco 


A Decade of Progress 


1982 Activities 


Afarco’s story in the ten years since its 
establishment in 1972 has been one of continuous 
growth in all activities. 

Capital: Afarco was established with a capital of 
KD 2 million (USS7 million). In 1981 the capital was 
increased to KD 5 million (USS 17 million) and in 1982 
this was raised to KD 20 million (USS 68 million). 

Shareholders: Equity is shared 51% by KFTCIC and 
49% by Gulf Financial Centre, which represents the 
interests of private Kuwaiti businessmen. 

With the 1982 capital increase, Afarco was able to 
consolidate and expand its activities, both commercially 



Quantity (Tons) 


Coffee 1.945 

Bariey 13.187 


and geographically. 


Total 594.185 (Tons) 
Turnover US $170 million 


Afarco 


AFRO ARAB CO. FOR INVESTMENT & INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

Head Office: Al Dawliah Commercial Centre, Hilalf Street, P.O. Box 5024 Safat, Kuwait 
Telex: 22081 AFARCO. 46745 AFARCO. Telephone: 423380 
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Al Ain Hospital, Abu Dhabi 


Riyadh Sewage 
Saudi Arabia 



Kuwait University Staff Housing 


KHARAFI has been associated with the de- 
velopment of construction in the Middle East 
for over 25 years. 

KHARAFI has participated in more than 150 
Projects as Main Contractor as well as Joint 
Venture Partner in Projects with major Inter- 
national Contractors. 


FIELDS OF SPECIALIZATION 

— Hospitals 

•—Industrial and Commercial Buildings 

— Residential and Commercial High Rise Buildings 

— Steel Structure Buildings 

— Precast and Prefab Buildings 

— Housing Schemes 

— Universities and other Educational Institutions 

— Warehouses and Stores 

— Hangars 

— Airports 

— Roads. Highways and Motorways 

— Bridges. Flyovers and Viaducts 

— Water and Sewage Network 

— Pumping Stations 

— Water and Sewage Treatment Plants 

— Reservoirs 

— Irrigation Schemes 

— Marine Works 

— Hospitals Operation and Maintenance 


OTHER FACILITIES PROVIDED BV KHARAFI’S 
DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES 


FACTORY DIVISION 


NATIONAL COMPANY 
ISOFOAM COMPANY 
NATIONAL PILING COMPANY 

KUWAIT BRITISH READYMIX CO. 
SABHAN STEEL 
REINFORCEMENT COMPANY. 
TERRAZO FACTORY 
SITAR COMPANY 
ALUMINIUM INDUSTRIES 

KHARAFI DRILLING COMPANY 
AGENCIES DIVISION 
COMMERCIAL DIVISION 


Workers Camps 

Portable Houses (fid Offices 

Steel Furniture. Steel Structure 

Electrical, Mechanical & HVAC 
Insulating Materials and Panels 
Piling, Foundation. Shoring. 
Marins 

Concrete Heady mix 

Steel Wire Math 

Cut and Bent Reinforced Steel 

Terrazo Steps 

Sun Protection Curtains 

Aluminium Fabrication. Doors, 

Windows 

Water Wells Drilling 
Agencies Services 
Import and Export 


HEAD OFFICE: P.0. BOX 086 SAFAT, KUWAIT. TELEPHONE: 813622-5. TELEX: 22071423569. 

BRANCHES: Seuti: 


PO Box 423 Riyadh 
Tel: 4764344 
Telex: 201306 Kharafi SJ 

Oman: PO Box 3682 Ruwi 
Tel: 601127 
Telex: 3682 Kharafi MB 


UJX£.: PO Box 650 Abu Dhebi 
Tel: 322237 

Telex: 22320 Kharafi EM 

Edypr: PO Box 112 Giua 

Tel: 720644 
Telex: 94112 Mak UN 


Yemen: PO Box 2296 Sanaa 
Tel: 73421/73145 
Telex: 2287 Kharafi YE 
Kenya: PO Box 60034 Nairobi 
Tel: 620594 

Telex: 23233 Kherafi Kenya 
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KUWAIT xn INDUSTRY 

When small means big 
in the field of success 


EVEN THE most enthusiastic 
promoters of the industrial sec- 
tor in Kuwait say that by nature 

the country's people and 
economy are very much service- 
orientated. The Kuwaiti with 
surplus funds to invest is more 
likely to be lured to -the quick 
gains to be had from stock 
exchange dealings, bonds and 
other financial instruments, or 
from property speculation, than, 
presiding over an industrial 
venture whose returns can at 
best only be long-term. 

Nevertheless, there has been 
rapid growth in the country's 
industrial sector. The most suc- 
cessful are -the smallest plants, 
whose output is dependent 
primarily on the local market 
and secondly the Gulf countries. 
Kuwait is also well placed to 
profit from the region’s largest 
market, nearby Iraq with its 
population of over 14m. 

Yet industry still only 
accounts for only 6 per cent 
of the country’s GDP, which has 
risen from KD 75m in 1974 to 
KD 185m in 1980. Overall the 
sector achieved a growth rate 
of 16 per cent a year, with the 
most impressive rates shown in 
the fields of furniture, paper 
and non-metals industries. The 
food industry saw a 22 per cent 
growth and textiles 14 per cent. 
Conversely the chemical sector 
dropped back, for reasons 
largely connected with the oil 
industry downturn. 

Perhaps one of the most 
realistic views of the future 
of industry in Kuwait is to be 
found ax the country's Industrial 
Bank, a semi-government-owned 
institution established to en- 
courage ventures in this field. 

As it is the institution most 
closely involved in assessing 
and financing future industrial 
projects it is indicative there- 
fore that in the coming year 
the Industrial Bank of Kuwait 
plans to shift its attention to 
projects outside the country. 
This is not to say that financing 
of industries inside the country 
is coming to an end, for the 
bank expects to spend its normal 
KD 30m this year in commit- 
ments for soft loans and 
assistance to local ventures. 

Senior executives at IBK are 
now talking in terms of high 
technology ventures overseas 
and equity shareholdings in 
fields, such as genetics, com- 
puters and communications. "All 
the future industries, not the 
past” as Lucien Toutounji. 
executive director, puts it Bank 
officials are working on a 530m 
project in the field of genetics 
which will involve a group of 
leading Kuwaiti merchants. "We 
are hoping that these ventures 
outside can prove a training 
ground in high technology 
industries for young Kuwaitis,” 
says Toutounji. 


High technology industry is 
the activity the IBK would like 
to encourage most in Kuwait 
"With two-thirds of the labour 
force coming from outside and 
the Kuwaitis already less than 
half of the total population, 
labour-intensive industries 
naturally look unattractive. 
Toutounji believes that there 
are many misconceptions among 
Kuwaitis about industry. “Most 
Kuwaitis think that it means 
importing many more labourers 
whereas, the whole of our com- 
munity last year to new ven- 
tures created only 2,000 new 
jobs. If you compare this with 
the number of house servants 
in Kuwait, it is probably many 
times more,” remarks Toutounji. 

IBK financed a further 31 pro- 
jects in 1982 with commitments 
equalling KD 29m. The total pro- 
ject cost of those ventures 
amounted to KD 56m and brings 
the total number of projects 
assisted by the bank to 251. 

So far the bank has commit- 
ted KD 202m in soft loans and 
capitalisation to projects worth 
In total KD 432m. Nearly all 
— some 95 per cent — of these 
industrial ventures have been in 
Kuwait 

Until recently a major part 
of these projects was in con- 
struction-related industry and 
last year some 47 per cent of 
the loans went ito this sector. 
■With the prospect of a down- 
turn in construction occurring in 
Kuwait, the bank is now concen- 
trating on one particular 
industry — insulation materials. 
Following the issue of new 
building regulations designed to 
make Kuwaitis more energy- 
conscious, all new buildings in 
the country will have to be 
insulated. Other Gulf countries 
are introducing similar legisla- 
tion in an effort to curtail local 
energy consumption. Neverthe- 
less, the bank's largest project 
In 1982 was the expansion of 
the Kuwait Cement Company 
plant by a further 720,000 
tonnes of grinding capacity to 
a total of 2.1m. 

Toutounji says that while 
every effort is being made to 
steer away from further con- 
struction-related industries, the 
current projects already finan- 
ced by the bank are unlikely to 
be affected by the cutbacks in 
expenditures. “When you look 
at the cutbacks, -they are coining 
mainly in the field of public 
works. Most of our projects 
are directed at the housing sec- 
tor and the housing programmes 
have remained intact.” 

The IBK loans are also direc- 
ted at- import substitution pro- 
jects and ventures that can 
claim the whole Gulf as their 
market. In 1982 the bank's 
second largest loan went to a 


local water bottling company, 
R&wdatain, which will produce 
12m bottles of water each year 
for the local market Kuwait 
has been importing bottled 
water from the Emirates, 
Lebanon and even Europe. 

However, bank officials con- 
cede that with a population of 
only 1.5m Kuwak has a limited 
absorptive capacity in import 
substitution industries. Those 
industries aimed at -the Golf 
markets also face growing com- 
petition for there is little 
co-ordination at the private 
sector level among _ the Gulf 
states to avoid duplication. 

Toutounji believes such dupli- 
cation is inevitable. “ Why 
should 1 import insulating 
material from the Emirates and 
pay transport costs when X can 
acquire it cheaper locally? " he 
asked hypothetically. In the 


Industrial 
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past year the bank has turned 
its attention to other Gulf 
countries and a KD lm loan 
was extended to an egg fax m 
in Sharjah, UAE. In 1983, how- 
ever, the bank's attention is 
widening. 

“We are looking at invest- 
ments outside because "the 
absorptive capacity of Kuwait 
is 'limited and there is a limited 
amount of raw materials. We 
have excess energies and we 
want to make use of our talents 
and our funds,” says the bank's 
executive director. Until the 
Government takes the decteicn 
on further downstream develop- 
ment in the petrochemical field, 
Kuwait "will lack The baric 
building blocks of further 
industrialisation,” he explains. 
The bank will therefore be 
shifting Its attention to the 
Arab world, to Europe and the 
UJS., in high technology 
ventures. 

With the worid petrochemical 
markets continuing weak and 
while Kuwait's ott. production 
remains low, there seems little 
prospect of any major down- 
stream projects befog given the 
go-ahead. The proposals for the 
development of aromatics and 
olefins plants appear to have 
been abandoned in the light of 
the country’s gas shortage, 
■though officials at the Petro- 
chemicals Industries Company 
say they are still under study. 
PIC chairman, Abdul Bakr ai 
Noori, says: “ We are s tSH look- 
ing at the aromatics project, 
but whether it will be done in 


Kuwait or outside la undecided. 
Between now and 1986 we wall 
need all the gas we produce, but 
after 1986 this could change." 

PXCs own ammonia and urea 
pl ants are already feeling the 
effects of that gas -shortage. In 
- i9S2 the plants ' produced 

450.000 tonnes of urea and 

380.000 - 370,000 tonnes of 
ammonia. 

• However, because of feed- 
snack supply problems’ the 
. plants operated at only 50 per 
cent or less of their design 
capacity. Feedstock for PIC's 
plants comes from the LPC 
facility which in turn was only 
operating ait about a sixth iff 
its potential output. PIC's 
plants were conceived on a 
minimum, oil production of lm 
barrels a day (b/dl but with 
oil production currently run- 
ning at only 650.000 b/d inter- 
nally. the PXC plants received 
only 40m cu ft of .gas drily 
instead of the 75m cu ft re- 
quired doily. 

PIC officials say that even 
though ammonia, production is 
due to be increased by a third 
this year from 2,000 tonnes 
daily to 3,000 tonnes, this will 
not necessarily mean a greater 
feedstock requirement, since 
older parts of the plant one to 
be phased out. IT the oil pro- 
duction ’ dips by another 
50-100,000 fc/d, the LPG facility 
could close altogether, though 
PIC officials maintain they 
bare the equipment to be abto 
to switch over to direct supply 
from the gas fieMs. The best 
PIG can hope for in 1983, says 
its chairman, is that they are 
riUe to continue operating at 
50 per cent capacity. 

The gloomy prospect of 
further downstream develop- 
ment in Kuwait has caused 
Kuwait Petrochemical In- 
dustries Corporation to look 
elsewhere far supplies of raw 
material. KP2C will be looking 
primarily at the international 
market for ate supplies and 
. from 1984 .front Saudi Arabia 
for one of its feedstock require- 
ments. 

KPIC undertook a study 
together with the French con- 
sultants, Beaorp. to ascertain 
the most appropriate products 
for -the Gulf area. The company 
was considering a small pkmt 
with the Gulf as its market. The 
study Identified two products — 
pbAhattc anhydride and poly- 
styrene— «s tile most market- 
able in the region. The plant 
will produce 20,000 tonnes a 
year of phthaHc anhydride and 
£2,000 tonne* a year of poly- 
styrene for use <m tile insulating 
.materials industry. Although 
■the project' has not yet received 
its government licence. KPIC 
hopes .to be in operation by 1985 
with Kuwait and Iraq as Its 
main markets. 


ONLY KUWAtrS OLDEST INVESTMENT COMPANY CAN OFFER YOU THE BENEFITS 
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Management and Underwriting of New Issues 


Portfolio Management 


Local and Foreign Real Estate Development 
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Hopes of becoming 
Gulf assembly base 


LIKE other au-producing coun- 
tries of the Gulf, Kuwait has had 
to come to terms with the end of 
a revenue bonanza. This “reverse 
oil shock,” although it can 
scarcely be described as trau- 
matic. has strengthened the case 
of those who have been arguing 
lor industrial diversification. 

The argument has been there 
for many years! if only because 
a diverse industrial base is 
regarded by many leading 
Kuwaitis as a sign of economic 
maturity, a goal worth pursuing 
despite the ali-too-obvious con- 
straints. 

But if diversification makes 
more sense today than it did in 
the oiirboom years, -that does 
not mean Kuwait’s rulers are 
disposed to throw money 
arouDd in order to achieve it 
Ministers and bankers pride 
themselves on their good 
business sense and look almost 
pityingly on the grandiose 
schemes of nouveau: x riches 
neighbours elsewhere in the 
Gulf. 

Kuwait is an oil producer of 
long standing: but it was a busy 
trading post Song before that 
The business community points 
to its mercantile past as the 
reason for its present-day hard- 
headed and free enterprise 
attitude. 

Nor do Kuwaitis have much 
time for the protectionist 
fervour that is sweeping 
through the ranks of business- 
men in ‘countries like the 
United Arab Emirates. 

This policy is perhaps un- 
surprising in a small country — 
a population of less than 1.5m — 
which has been, and remains, an 
important entrepot for other 
Gulf markets. Re-exports to 
Saudi Arabia alone, for example, 
have risen from under 
KD 500,000 in 1969 to over 
KD 125m. 

Kuwaitis may be proud of 
their business acumen and 
sophistication but they cannot 
wish away the obvious impedi- 
ments to becoming an indus- 
trialised nation. Quite apart 
from anything else, Kuwait does 
not need to create employment, 
nor, with its huge overseas 
1 investments, does it need to 
save on foreign exchange. About 
60 per cent of its residents are 
immigrant workers, whose pre- 
sence is a ’Constant reminder of 
possible future political ien- 
sions. Kuwait still needs foreign 
labour, particularly for the 
remaining large construction 


projects, but does not really 
wane it Job-creation is not part 
of the Government’s industrial 
policy. 

Among other constraints 
identified by Kuwait’s planners 
are the lack of any natural 
resources (other than oil and 
gas), a lack of industrial skills, 
the reluctance of nationals to 
work in industry, and a very 
small domestic market 

Apart from oil production, 
and cits downstream industries 
like chemicals and plastics, 
there as no obvious area of 
industrial activity waiting to be 
developed, and there is no 
agricultural sector (apart from 
egg production) worth the 
mention. 

According to one prominent 
local businessman, much of the 
talk of diversification as there- 
fore wishful thinking. Kuwait 
can continue to develop its own 
light industrial and service 
sectors. It can also play a large 
part in the Gulf Cooperation 
Council’s attempts to cut out 
unnecessary duplication of 
heavy industry. But major new 
industry tis probably not 
feasible, hq says. 

“ The best way to find a sub- 
stitute for crude oil ds to have 
joint ventures abroad or -large 


Diversification 
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equity stakes in overseas com- 
panies.” in other words, to con- 
tinue the policy — which might 
be called " proxy industrialisa- 
tion **■ — whereby Kuwait has 
become a large financier and 
owner of other countries' 
industrial activity. 

Kuwait’s manufacturing 
sector is stiH a very small part 
of its economy, despite some 
substantial sectoral shifts in 
recent years. By 1980 It 
accounted for 2.6 per cent of 
GDP and S.l per cent of the 
non-oil GDP. According to the 
Industrial Bank of Kuwait the 
figures would be higher were it 
-not for considerable double- 
counting of ofl revenues. Non- 
metal manufacture 5s the 
largest sector, followed by 
chemicals (excluding petroleum 
refining), furniture and wood 
.products, metal products, food 
and drink, textiles and clothing, 
amrf paper and printing. 


IBK’S LOAN AND EQUITY COMMITMENTS 

1981 


IBK Per 
Projects Cost financing cent 
(KD 000) (KD 000) 


Construction materials 3 

Metal prods. & engineering 7 

Food and beverages 3 

Furniture 4 

Marine and oilfield services 2 

Chemical prodocts 10 

Paper and paper products ... 3 

Printing 4 

Textiles and weaving 2 

Miscellaneous 1 

Total 39 


2,476 

. 900 

2.78 

9,618 

3430 

11.82 

958 

485 

1.50 

5454 

-■ 2,100 

6.48 

18,278 

11.500 

35.50 

23.080 

6.785 

20.95 

2,295 

1,150 

3.55 

8.806 

3,340 

10.31 

4,541 

14 W 0 

54)7 

1,000 

400 

144 

73406 

32,390 

180.00 


IBK'S CUMULATIVE LOAN AND 
EQUITY COMMITMENTS 
1974-81 


Food and beverages 


Printing 


Miscellaneous 
Total 


Projects 


IBK 

Per 

Cost 

(KD 000) 

financing 
(KD 000) 

cent 

.. 68 

120,853 

55,912 

3243 

g 33 

66.546 

31,164 

17.96 

. 26 

53,321 
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The Industrial Bank, founded 
10 years ag», is perhaps the 
main engine of Kuwait’s diver- 
sification policy. Its job is to 
cond uct tfce feasibility studies 

tiwt decide which industrial 
projects wffifl qualify for cheep 
loans and other considerable 
government incentives. 

The bonk can lend long-term 
at 5 per cent interest, and will 
sometimes take an equity stake 
ia order to stimulate private 
investment. The Government 
leases sites at very nominal 
rent, pays for the infrastruc- 
ture, provides cheap power and 
introduces te m pda a ry import 
controls where necessary. It 
will also give local industry tax- 
bofLidays and prefewed-supplier 
status provided product quality 
matches that of imports nwi 
Prices are no more than 10 ner 
cent higher than those- of im- 
ports. 

There is no formal industrial 
development strategy, however, 
“d the bank applies its own 
criteria. The bank’s executive 
manager. Mr Lucien Toutounji. 
says: “ Wo either make thing s 
that make sense, or. we don't 
make them at all." For him, 
the best Industrial policy for 
Kuwait is to let the bank apply 
its own commercial test. 

Other Gulf states may subsi- 


dise industries that do not i 
commercial sense but will 
discover that they can neve 
competitive in export mar 
“White elephants are the 
suit of a conceptual misj 
ment," Mr Toutounji says. 

The bank has been leu 
at the rate of about KD a 
year to between 35 and 40 

jeers. Its involvement in 
construction materials bus: 
— which took as much as «n 
cent of all lending in the < 
years — has been greatlv 
jfuced. Latterly the batik 
been supporting mainly oi] 
services and the chemlca 
*»try, followed by engine* 
printing, furniture and tex 
Under 3 per cent of hs 
loan and equity particip: 
total was in oonstrui 
materials. 

Kuwait has guarded hop 
breaking into electronics, 
haps as the Gulf assembly 
for U.S. or Japanese 
Patties. Although the cm 
living is high: labour is 
said to be cheaper than In 
advanced Industrialised t 
tries and a combination 
Kuwaiti Capital with' fot 
high-technology expertise 
seen as an attractive wa 
staking out- ground for 
future. 
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Foreign workers 
essential to 
the economy 


*■ MATRIMONIAL proposal in- 
vited from Christian girls for 
a Keralitc Christian youth, 31 
years, working in a semi-govern- 
ment company.” reads a small 
ad In a Kuwaiti newspaper. In 
column after column day after 
day the matrimonial ambitions, 
accommodstkui needs, employ- 
ment opportunities and changes 
of name of Kuwait’s Asian Im- 
migrant population are 
revealed. 

As in the 4he other small oil 
states on the western side of the 
Gulf, nationals are in a mLnorfgy 
in Kuwait The 1980 census 
showed there were 565,000 
Kuwaitis compared to 792.000 
non-nationals. The disparity len 
the work-force is even more 
pronounced with, more than 70 
per cent of the labour force 
drawn from the non-Kuwaiti 
population. 

Kuwaitis Are numerous, 
however, compared to the rest 
of tiie Gulf. Abu Dhabi and 
Qatar each have only about 
70.000 citizens. Like them the 
country has two labour markets, 
migrant and national, but the 
latter is more variegated and 
better educated than in <he rest 
of the Gulf with the single ex- 
ception of Bahrain. 

Kuwait -also differs because a 
larger proportion of its immi- 
grant population is from the 
Arab world. The percentage is 
now falling but in 1975 one in 
five people In the country were 
Palestinian or Jordanian. The 
number Increased rapidly after 
independence in 1961 and. to- 
gether with Egyptians, they 
make up a large proportion of 
the professional class. 

From the late 1950s, the need 
for unskilled labour was mainly 
filled by Iran and Iraq. The 
opportunities available in 
Kuwait were much greater than 
those at home. Political 
instability and the wish to ovoid 
military service were an 
additional motive for 
immigrants. 

It was only in the 1970s that 
oil wealth in Iraq and Iran 
began to ensure that boih 
ceased to represent a pool of 
cheap labour for Kuwaiti con- 
struction sites. By them in any 
case, their citizens were having 
to compete with, much cheaper 
Aston labour. 

In 1975 the census showed 
Indians and Pakistanis as form- 
ing only 5.5 per cent of the 
population. There was no 
slim Meant Indian merchant 
class as in Dubai. But in the 
following years the statistics 
showing the number of resi- 
dence permits issued for the 
first time for workers in the 
private sector illustrated the 
increasing preponderance of 
Asians. 


More Indians and Pakistanis 
entered the country. But there 
was also a growing preference 
for east Asians such as Koreans 
and Filipinos. This is clearly 
seen in the construction 
industry. Of 9.629 permits 
issued in 1980 to Koreans, no 
less than 9.497 were for con- 
struction workers. They had 
the advantage of working as 
tightly knit groups on specific 
contracts and departing when 
that contract was completed. 
They did not remain behind to 
add to the total labour force. 

There is a clear division of 
labour in the expatriate 
communities. For instance out 
of 21,700 teachers In Kuwait in 
1981. 9,360 were Egyptians and 
the local education system is 
modelled on that of Egypt. 
Iranians, on the other hand, 
have normally performed 
marginal manual jobs. 

Overall the foreign labour 
force is clearly vital to every 
sector of the Kuwaiti economy. 


Labour 

PATRICK COCKSURN 


Its presence is also a crucial 
method by which the Govern- 
ment distributes money to its 
own nationals and spreads out 
the oil wealth. A newly arrived 
migrant worker will often spend 
up to 60 per cent of his income 
on rent to a Kuwaiti landlord. 

However, the speed at which 
the foreign labour force in- 
creases may be curtailed rn 
future for three reasons. Much 
of the infrastructure in Kuwait 
is already built and while some 
new facilities such as power 
stations are needed they will 
probably be built by workers 
living in enclaves and separate 
from the main labour force. 

Kuwait also has few plans to 
increase industrialisation. Its 
ambitions in this sector have 
always been less than those of, 
say, Saudi Arabia. “The truth 
is that every additional job 
provided by a project will have 
to go io a non-national, and 
this will in turn entail consider- 
able added investment in ser- 
vices and infrastructure." said 
Mr Ali Khalifah al-Sabah. Under 
Secretary . of the Finance 
Ministry,, in 1976. 

Thirdly, Kuwait has been 
tightening up on the enforce- 
ment of immigration and resi- 
dence laws. Governments in the 
rest of the Gulf follow similar 
policies. The influx of foreign 
labour has created nervousness. 





As political tension in the 
Middle East increased after the 
Iranian revolution, governments 
in the oil states eyed their 
immigrant communities with 
some anxiety. The 1980 census 
also showed how the Kuwait 
proportion of the population 
had fallen. 

Government apprehensions 
are mirrowed at a popular level. 
A study carried out by two 
academics from Kuwait Univer- 
sity last year showed that 44 
per cent of 22,883 nationals 
from Gulf countries who filled 
in a questionnaire felt “their 
economic well-being “ 

threatened by expatriates. 

Last September illegal resi- 
dents in Kuwait were given .two 
months to regularise their 
papers or leave. More than 
50,000 — and some diplomats 
say as many as 100,000 — 
workers have now departed. 
Others will find it more diffi- 
cult to shift job and employer 
within Kuwait in future. 

The impact of the departure 
of illegal residents has been 
rapidly reflected in the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled wage 
levels. In some cases the daily 
rate for an unskilled worker 
has tripled to KD 15. 

The worst hit by this, apart 
from the departed workers 
themselves, are local contrac- 
tors who suddenly find their 
costs soaring as they have to 
pay more for labour. 

International contractors have 
an advantage here. They often 
bring their workforce with them 
and are therefore largely im- 
mune to changes in the local 
labour market A skilled welder 
is said to cost KD 8 a day if 
brought from outside but KD 25 
if hired in Kuwait 

Many local contractors be- 
lieve the Government will relent 
in its new policy because of the 
economic cost. They may be 
right But tighter resident and 
immigration control is the pat- 
tern up and down the Gulf. 
“ The identity and traditions of 
Kuwaiti society should be pre- 
served," said Mr Mohammed al 
Adasani. the speaker of the 
National ■ Assembly- recently. 
Relaxation is likely to be slight 

The new regulations will not 
however. Imperil the existence 
of two parallel labour markets. 
At all levels the shortage of 
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Kuwaiti labour will continue. 
The vast majority of jobs will 
continue to be filled by 
expatriates. 

But the number of Kuwaitis 
in the labour force should soon 
increase rapidly. The rate of 
natural increase is hi gh and 
almost half the Kuwaiti popula- 1 
tion is under 15. By the 1980/ 
81 academic year there were 
153,000 Kuwaitis at school and 
another 9,000 at university, a , 
third of them overseas. The 1 
number of illiterates in the i 
population should alSO di minis h 

In theory these educational 
advances should lead to 
Kuwaitis pushing many ex- 
patriates out of professional 
positions they currently occupy. 
It is, however, by no means 
clear that they will do so. 
There are a whole range of 
technical and manual occupa- 
tions which Kuwaitis will not 
fill because to do so would 
involve an immediate loss of 
status. 

But the chief consideration 
for Kuwaitis is the availability 
of employment in the civil 
service. Mr Sbamlan Yalessa 
in his study of the manpower 
problem in Kuwait notes that 
as in other less developed 
countries “ education is a pass- 
port to the Government's 
bureaucratic hierarchy.” The 
Government gives reasonable 
salaries in the civil service 
regardless of degrees acquired. 
Most government offices are 
heavily overstaffed in order to 
provide these jobs and pre- 
sumably will continue to be so. 

The basic distinction be- 
tween the two labour markets 
is, however, unlikely to be 
eroded. Native Kuwaitis are 
defined in the 1959 Nationality 
Law as those who lived in 
Kuwait before 1920 and have 
continued to live there ever 
since. The Government does 
have the power to grant nation- 
ality to those who deserve it 
aid this has been used to give 
Kuwaiti nationality to 
thousands of bedouin. 

It Is sometimes suggested that 
the Nationality Law should be 
changed to give citizenship to 
Arabs. many of them 
Palestinian who have been in 
Kuwait all their lives. This Is 
extremely unlikely to occur. 
The trend up and down the Gulf 
is for citizenship to be defined 
more and more strictly. 


Waiting for the war to end 


ECONOMIC retrenchment in 
Iraq and a recession at home 
induced by the stock market 
crisis have combined to deci- 
mate the once-booming transit 
trade through Kuwait. 

' Many one-man truck operators 
have already gone to the wall, 
while small and medium-sized 
businesses are facing severe 
difficulties. Importers are stuck 
with large inventories of trucks 
—including Mercedes. for 
which buyers were willing to 
join a waiting List not so long 
ago. 

The investment in the 
industry is large by any 
standards. By early 3982. there 
were some 3,000 trucks working 
the Iraq route, of which about 
a third were operated by trans- 
port companies and the 
remainder by clearing houses 
and owner-operators. 

At an average cost of 
KD 2D, 900-30,000 ($68,500- 

$103,000) for a tractor-head and 
trailer, these represented a total 
capital investment of up to 
S300m. This does not include 
the costs of administration and 
maintenance facilities, spare 
parts inventories or other over- 
heads. 

The boom started after the 
Gulf war and the closure of 
Iraq's only port ar Basra. Traffic 
volume built . up throughout 
1981, when Iraq attempted to 
pursue a "guns and butler " 
policy. Accurate estimates of 
the trade are difficult to come 
by. Official statistics show a 
total of more than 6m tonnes 
in 1981 but these are widely 
thought to be exaggerated — 
** for. rood political reasons." as 
one sourer said. A more realistic 
estimate U that 3.5m tonnes 
went through Kuwaiti ports en 
roulo to Iraq. 

The Government has been 
ambivalent about the trade. It 
wished to be seen as giving Iraq 
as much* support as possible. At 
the same time-, it feared Iranian 
retaliation more serious than ibe 
warning air raids of 1980 and 
19S1 — one of which hit a truck 
convoy near the border. 

Other, factors were involved. 
As the volume built up in 1981. 
Kuwaiti ports were dogged up. 
Priority was given to ships with 
Kuwaiti-bound cargo, leading to 
lengthy berthing delays for 
ship* with transit cargoes. At 
the peak, an qverage of 60 ships 
were waiting to berth, for 60-70 
days, each, -Demurrage charges 

probably . added up to some 
$40m, in addition to congestion 


surcharges of up to 20 per cent 
on basic freight rates. 

Further problems were caused 
by the requirement that almost 
all transit cargoes be handled by 
direct delivery. This meant that 
they had to be unloaded straight 
from ships to trucks without 
touching land, which required 
organisational skills which only 
a few trucking or clearing firms 
possessed. 

These and other restrictions 
drove away much of the trade 
to the Saudi port of Dammam, 
where the Iraqis were given 
carte blanche to run their own 
operation out of 30 berths, 
accounting to the peak for some 
15 per cent of the port's 
capacity. This made the route 
cheaper than through Kuwait, 
despite the extra distance of 
almost 400 km. 

Competition from Dammam — 
and Aqaba in Jordon — took the 
steam out of the boom by early 
1982. After the Iranian counter 
attack in the spring which look 
them almost to the gates of 
Basra, the trade fell off further 
and freight rates were squeezed 
os operators tried to maintain 
cash flow to cover their heavy 
financing charges. By mid- 
summer, the rate for cement 
reached KD 3 (510.25) a tonne to 
Basra and KD 6 (S20.50) to 
Baghdad — compared with KD 5 
(S17.10) and KD 8 ($27.30) 
respectively just three months 
earlier. 

The trend has stabilised some- 
what since then, as imports con- 
tinued for existing contracts in 
Iraq. But as Iraq's financial 
problems prow and development 
schemes are shelved, there 
seems little doubt that volume 
will steadily decline unless there 
is a speedy end to the, war. 

The damage is not limited to 
trucking companies. The trade 
had stimulated complementary 
industries, including the manu- 
facture of trailers and truck 
bodies. At one point. Iraq's 
State Oraginsation for Land 
Transport paid trucking firms to 
convert tipper trucks into bulk 
carriers for grain shipments. 
Tins opening up a new market 
for A lam Steel Industries, which 
had been facing slack demand 
for its tippers. 

The firsr Trucks will roll oil 
ihp National Automotive Manu- 
facturing and Trading Com- 
p,inv'< assembly line on Fridav. 
Kuwait's national day. The 
plant, designed and licensed by 
West Germany's Magtru^-Douta. 
will reach design capacity of 
1,000 trucks a year by 1980. 


Several Kuwaiti companies de- 
veloped their business beyond 
simple trucking in 1981 and 
19S2, aiming to make Kuwait 
a service centre for contrac- 
tors working in Iraq. They 
offered a comprehensive pro- 
curement service, building up 
stocks of inventories or even 
setting up factories to manu- 
facture building materials, 
accessaries and equipment. 

Many of these were hit by 
the fall-off in business, which 
coincided with a serious reces- 
sion at home, where economic 
activity has slumped in the 


Transit trade 
and ports 
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aftermath of the Souq al- 
Manakh crash To make matters 
worse, the slump coincided 
with historically high interest 
rates— reaching a 20 per cent 
peak in October 1982 — which 
made financing these inven- 
tories ruinously expensive. The 
situation has since eased some- 
what, with interest rates for 
commercial loans down to 
about 11 per cent in mid- 
February. 

Aware of the damage that 
has been caused to the 
economy, the Government has 
recently moved to ease the 
earlier restrictions on the 
transit trade. The percentage 
of Kuwait-bound cargo required 
before a ship is granted berth- 
ing priority has been drastically 
reduced. Refunds of the 5 per 
cent guarantee required on 
transit cargoes — to ensure that 
they arc re-exported — have 
been speeded up. 

On the other hand, stricter 
control of truck loading is in 
view to limit damage to roads. 
Tenders were recently invited 
for a number of computer- 
controlled electronic weigh- 
bridges. which should make 
enforcement easier. However, 
many existing truck fleets will 
be made obsolete. 

This easing of restrictions 
aims initinllv to reduce the 
impact of the recession on the 
industry. In the lonccr term, 
however, it aims to help Kuwait 
lo exploit The -renewed business 
that will come after the Gulf 


war ends. Iraq will then face a 
massive reconstruction effort, 
while Basra port will take years 
before it can cope with the 
demand. 

In preparation for this trade. 
Kuwait is well into a port 
expansion and modernisation 
programme. The country’s first 
purpose-built container terminal ; 
opened at Shuaiba port in May , 
1982. It is capable of handling ! 
220 ships and unload up to 3ra 
tonnes a year. 

Shuaiba port was designed to 
handle imports and exports for 
the industrial area of which Jt 
is part. This has developed more 
slowly than expected, making 
up to 10 berths available for 
transit cargoes. Shuwaikh port, 
on the other band, has mainly- 
been used for Kuwait's general 
imports, with only two of its 
18 berths available for the 
transit trade. 

Shuwaikh's annual handling 
rapacity will be more than 
tripled, to 20m tonnes, when a 
major expansion is completed 
by the end of the 1980s. 
Together with Shuaiba’s 
expanded capacity, this should 
be sufficient to meet Kuwait's 
needs — both domestic and 
transit — to the year 2000. 

The expansion was originally 
to have been done in four 
phases, the first of which was 
almost due to go to render when 
the Electricity and Water 
Ministry objected that it would 
interfere with the water intakes 
for the nearby water distilla- 
tion plant. The consultant. 
Associated Marine Consultants 
of rhe Netherlands, was subse- 
quently commissioned to 
redesign The scheme, which will 
be let in one turnkey contract. 

AMC has submitted its 
revised plans for the port, with 
tenders expected to be invited 
in mid-1983. Construction 
should take about six years, at 
a lotal cost of about KD 200m 

Two-thirds of The berths will 
be devoted to containerised 
cargo, both roll-on. roli-off 
(ro-ro) and lifr-on-. liftoff 
flo-lo). Port management will 
be further improved with com- 
pletion in m id-1986 of a head- 
quarters building for the port 
authority 1 . Road congestion 
around the port should be eased 
by an imaginative plan to build 
a causeway across Kukait bay 
to Has Ashairij. where i* will 
link with the road to the Iraqi 
border. 
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We help develop 
the Arab world. 
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Throughout North Africa and the Middle East the Kuwait Real 
Estate Investment Consortium is a dynamic partner in the development 
of the Arab World. New hotels, apartment complexes, commercial 
centres and other joint ventures provide sound long-term investments 
while giving fresh economic inputs to host countries. 

Now, our reputation for skilled investment professionalism has 
opened opportunities in South-East Asia, North America and Europe 
to expand our role as partners in building international economic 
co-operation. 
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Kuwait Real Estate Investment Consortium (k.s.c.) closed 
P.O. Box 23411 Safet, Kuwait, Tel: 44B260 (10 lines) Telex: 22620, 22B49 Consort Cable: Consortium 
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What is agreement in Arabic? 

A way to do things together in this part 
of the world. 

A word Alghanim Industries uses extensively 
in Kuwait ana the Gulf. 

A word we have been using for the past 63 years. 

Since 1920, our activities never stopped growing 
and today include Commercial Representation, 
Trading, Manufacturing, Shipping and Physical 
Distribution, Tourism, Wholesale and Retail 
Distribution, Construction, Finance 
and Insurance. 

Talk to our team of International executives 
about your product or project - we wHJ talk to you 
about yourproduct's potential in the Middle East. 

VSfe make sure no meaning is lost 
in the translation. 

Alqhanim A 
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Alghanim Industries Corporate Development 
P.O. Box 241 72 Safat, Kuwait. Tel: 83Q5S8 
Telex: ^ AAS 22069 KT. Cable: Ghaniminds. 
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The new expatriate lifestyle 


COMMERCIAL FACILITIES COMPANY S. A.K. 
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5 YEARS OF PROFITABLE GROWTH 


Year ended 
3 3 st December 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 


Total 
Assets 
KD OOOs 

Total 

Receivables 
KD OOOs 

Shareholders 1 
Equity 
KD OOOs 

Profit 
KD OOOs 

2,798 

2,077 

1,490 

72 

1 1 ,493 

10,053 

2,627 

422 

19,417 

1 6,656 

4,725 

957 

28,339 

24,026 

7,079 

1,647 

38,014 

33,555 

1 1 ,325 

1,777 


We iroiild be pleased to send copies of the fifth Annual Report, 
including the Audited Accounts for 19S2, on request 


KUWAIT’S INDEPENDENT FINANCE COMPANY 
FOR INSTALMENT CREDIT 


FIRST FLOOR, DASMAN COMPLEX, SHARQ 

P.O. Box 24284 Safat KUWAIT 

Telex: TASSHIL 22812 KT. Cable: TASSHILAT. Tel: 4I7G5Q to 417057 


THE OCCASIONAL visitor to 
Kuwait is struck by the sudden 
changes to the skyline as new 
tower blocks appear and areas 
of old housing ore swept away. 
The long-term resident who 
watches these changes day by 
day finds them less noticeable 
because to him they are gradual. 
Only when a new zing road or 
flyover helps, or more often 
obstructs, his twice-daily drive 
to the office does he comment. 

The same is true of the social 
environment and it -is only when 
one leaves an alien society such 
as Kuwait that one concentrates 
-die mind and thinks what 
changes, imperceptible as they 
occurred, have in fact taken 
place- 

During the past seven years 

the Western foreign community 
has become both larger and 
more diverse. After a supper 
party a year or so ago the host 
and hostess were mildly sur- 
prised when, their visitor from 
England, for whose entertain- 
ment the party was held, 
pointed out that the 20 guests 
had embraced no fewer chan 
eight nationalities. As it hap- 
pened this included one Kuwaiti. 

Longer term residents find it 
a matter for regret that today 
there is -much less social inter- 
change between Kuwaitis and 
Western expatriates. At one 
time it was customary for senior 
expatriates to visit -their Kuwaiti 
chairman’s diwandya on cere- 
monial occasions such as on 
official holiday or even to cele- 
brate a family event. Often the 
courtesy would be returned at 
Christmas or to mark a birth-, 
day. Today such visits ore 
largely confined to official occa- 
sions. 

The Kuwaiti and the Western 
expatriate communities have 
tended to become more self- 
contained. and. while relations 
remain cordial, they tend to be 
confined to business contacts. 
This makes it particularly diffi- 
cult for expatriate wives to make 
any meaningful contacts with 
ibeir Kuwaiti counterparts, or 
indeed the Western wives of 
their husbands' Kuwaiti col- 
leagues. 

■Within the Western com- 
munity itself there has been a 
significant shift in average age 
and type of service. Only a few 
years ago there were many who 
had spent much of their work- 
ing life in Kuwaiti; typically 
they included doctors, both in 
the government health service 
and in the Kuwait Oil Com- 
panv's hospital in Ahmadi. tech- 
nical experts in the water and 
electricity department, and in 
the oil company. Kuwait Air- 



★MSS Investment Groun Ltd. 


Forms the Holding Company of the 
Croup, and is active in many forms of 
investment, real estate and finance in local, 
pan Arab and international markets. 


★MSS Ltd. 


Performs the building, civil engineering and 

contracting of the Croup: construction 
management, roads and drainage, heavy 
civil engineering projects, electrical and 

mechanical engineering, plumbing. 

readvmix and asphalt. MSS Ltd has 
branches and operations in most 
Arab countries. 


★MASS Equipment 
& Trading. 


★Kubic. 



Operates as the commercial 
trading arm of the Group. 

Activity includes the import 
and export of construction 
equipment and building 
materials, agency division, 
and hire and leasing 
of equipment. 


Kuwait Building Materials Company 
manufactures such building materials as 
vermiculite and bituminous felt, 
for the Kuwait and Arab markets as well 
as aluminium fabrication and glass products. 


★MSS Travel. 


MSS has been active in the travel business 
since 1948. Full service offices handle all 
aspects of travel, including foreign 
exchange. Complementary to this, is the 
freight forwarding and clearing division. 


The MSS Group has formed an integral part of Kuwait's business community for the 
past forty five years. Today the Group deals on both a pan Arab and international scale, 
with offices in nearly every Arab country, as well as in major world financial centres. 



Musaad Al-Saleh 
& Sons Group 


P.O. Box 719 Safat, Kuwait Tel: 429635-8 {4 lines) 
Tlx: 44633 MSREAL KT Cable: FAWZ1 KUWAIT 


ways pilots and administrators 
and senior executives in the 
commercial banks, the invest- 
ment companies and many pri- 
vate sector companies. 

Today the average expatriate 
tends to he younger, perhaps in 
his mid-30s, with young chil- 
dren. 

Expatriate teenagers are few 
and far between apd, as a result, 
find Kuwait somewhat restric- 
tive. even for holiday visits, as 
there are few .opportunities for 
the sort of diversions they 
enjoy. 

Few new expatriates expect 
to make a lifetime’s career in 
Kuwait Many expect that this 
will be one of a series of over- 
seas posting to different places. 

Often these work for Western 

consultants or project managers 
whose stay Is limited by the 
duration of the project on which 
they are engaged. Others may 
work for Kuwaiti companies 
but no longer find they have 
the prospect of building a long- 
term career. They have rather 
been hired for a specific 
vacancy or task and find that 
that is the limit of their expec- 
tations. More rigorous enforce- 
ment of the residence laws and 
sponsorship regulations make it 
less easy than once it was to 
move to another job in Kuwait. 

Turning to living conditions, 
there is no doubt that the move 
towards a more rigorous view 
of Islamic orthodoxy has led 
to a hardening of attitudes at 
least in public statements by 
the authorities. Some members 
of the national assembly are 
also prone to denounce corrupt- 
ing influences in their midst. 
The practical effects pf these 
statements is harder'to discern. 

Black market scotch is per- 
haps harder to obtain than some 
years ago and prices are cer- 
tainly higher, particularly in 
the couple of months before 
Christmas. Gin on the other 
hand, which used to be a rarity 
on the black market, is now no 
more (and no less) difficult to 


obtain than whisky. This may 
be the result of a shift in taste 
among Kuwaitis themselves 
who, in the past, if they drank 
at all, were almost exclusively 
whisy drinkers. 

This year, as in several pre- 
vious years, the Ministry of the 
Interior forbade celebrations of 
Christmas and the New Year at 
hotels and similar public 
places. In previous years the 
hotels who had already taken 
bookings, successfully appealed 
against this ruling. This year 
the Ministry, having grown 
wiser by experience, issued 
their ruling early enough to 
prevent bookings being made. 

The effect on Western 
expatriates, who in any case 


After seven years of 
worJking in Kuwait, a 
British special corre- 
spondent reflects on 
changes affecting the 
fore ign workforce. 

do most of their entertaining 
at home, was minimal 

Apart from the problem of 
alcohol, availability of the 
other good things of life has 
certainly become easier. 

The occasional cheese famines 
that used to strike the Western- 
style groceries are now a thing 
of the past. Mushrooms can 
now be bought at any time of 
the year instead of only during 
a few hours on Thursday after- 
noon when the weekly Cyprus 
Airline flight came in. For four 
to six weeks in February and 
March locally grown straw- 
berries are available and 
excellent. 

Locally produced fresh milk, 
at subsidised prices, has largely 
supplanted the reconstituted 
milk from the Dan ish-Ku wait 
Dairy. The only ret r ograde step 
is that fresh-caught shrimps. 


bought on the beach, are now 
unavailable from March to July 
when fishing is prohibited for 
conservation reasons. 

Household appliances have 
never been a problem in. 
Kuwait but basic furniture of 
any tolerable design used to be 
very expensive. This situation 
is now easier and the choice is 
wider. 

Household staff in the past 
was often a Goan cook-house- 
boy. Today the Western family 
more often has an Indian, Sri 
Lankan or Filipino maid. This 
is partly a reflection of the fact 
that they have young children 
living at home rather than teen- 
agers coming only in school holi- 
days. It is also increasingly 
difficult to find apartments 
designed to provide a room for 
a living-in servant. 

The most noticeable physical 
change is the great expansion 
of Kuwait's residential suburbs. 
Where, seven years ago, there 
was a slightly primitive nine- 
hole golf course just outside the 
fourth ring road, there are now 
great areas of residential villas 
stretching all the way to the 
sixth ring road. Many of these 
are let to expatriates particu- 
larly those with small children 
who need a garden. 

Enter tainment and social 
activity is still predominantly 
in the home though the variety 
and quality of hotels and other 
restaurants has grown to the 
extent that it seems impossible 
that they can all be profitable. 
The competition has not led to 
any noticeable reduction in 
prices, however. 

For >home ezttertadnznent, 
Kuwait TV now provides an 
•Rn glirih lang uage rf«ihannril whidh 
offers certain pleasure to con- 
noisseurs of the local view of 
how news should be selected 
and presented. Those who 
enjoy nature and wild-life pro- 
grammes can find something 
to watch most evenings. There 
are also numbers of Australian- 
made historical drama series. 


TTVs “Match of the Week" 
Is watered. on .-Friday night by 
Kuwaitis and expatriates alike, 
and the Worid Cup received 
blanket coverage except for 
those matches where the 
referee was an Israeli. ■ For 
those games one had to switch 
to Bahrain TV, which oho off era 
a wider selection of pro- 
grammes of British o rigin . 

New sea-dubs are springing 
un which, at some cost, offer 
anchorage for yachts and facili- 
ties for water sksteg- or .wind- 
surfing; Sevewfi of the huger 
football clubs also have tennis 
and squash courts as do some 
of «he hotels. Cricket, hockey 
and rugby are still played almost 
entirely at flue KOC sports 
grounds in Ahmadi. 

Few Westerners are able to 
match the skills <tf the Indian 
and Pakistani payers of the 
first two butt rugby is exclu- 
sively a sport for Weteh, 

English and Australians. 

Finally there is the perpetual 
problem of dealing with the 
Kuwaiti bureaucracy. Most 
well-organised companies em- 
ploy a full-time ** mandoub '* 
(fixer) who knows his way 
round tbe relevant departments. 

Driving licenses for non- 
woridng wives ore 3 ess easy to 
obtain than at one time in the 
past tout. Westerners can usually 
succeed with perseverance. 

Recently, however, matters 
were eased when licence 
renewals were given .far 10 
years at a time which cuts out 
the annual ritual of trailing 
round the traffic department. 
Similarly a new car is now 
licensed for three years before 
renewal is necessary. 

Telephones are another 
matter again. Generally once 
the connection' has been made 
the service, ixtfh domestic and 
international, is adequate and 
reliable unless there has been 
unusually heavy rain. Getting 
a line installed in a now pro- 
perty, however, is a Kafknesque 
night-mare. 


New rules add to pressure 


CONTRACTING WORK in 
Kuwait is proverbially a mine- 
field where profit margins are 
narrow, -if there are any at all, 
and clients are ruthless. Cer- 
tainly contracts are tightly 
worded, have virtually no lati- 
tude for price adjustments and 
competition is harsh. 

However, consultants and con- 
tractors who know -the ropes 
make profits, -have stayed for 
some years and expect future 
profits during Kuwait's current 
phase of urban and civil works 
development and oil and gas 
sector expansion. One well- 
established consultant com- 
mented that compared with 
clients in ocher countries in the 
region the Ministry of Public 
Works in Kuwait really tries to 
accommodate contractors and 
Kuwaiti clients mainly pay 
invoices on time. 

Business conditions are, un- 
doubtedly -tightening, however, 
as new regulations and direc- 
tives come intso force and as 
Kuwaiti companies, both con- 
sultants and conrractors, get a 
bigger share of the action. One 
of foreign consultants’ more 
frequent comments is the 
tendency in -the private sector 
— and the ruling on govern- 
ment contracts — to take the 
lowest bid can lead to erosion 
of standards, 

“We would tike to see a better 
concept of value for money 
from our cheats,” said one 
foreign consultant, adding that 
on -the charges permitted it was 
extremely difficult to keep 
proper professional standards 
and service and make a profit. 

The question of Kuwaiti 
clients usually accepting the 
lowest 'bid is always vexed. In 
government contracts this is 
mandatory under -the 1964 law 
governing public tenders with 
the procedures conducted 
through -the Central Tenders 
Committee. There are excep- 
tions, for example, in Ministry 
of Defence procurement. In -the 
oil sector, subject too 
to these requirements since 
1979, the Kuwait Oil Company 
has a tong-established tenders 


board which by dint of ruthless 
prequailfying decisions, usually 
manages to avodd umeaBsfttcaUy 
low bidding by companies and 
consequent tow corabradt per- 
formance. 

Consultancy contracts ore 
under somewhat less pressure: 
All large contracts ace orgaufised 
through the Ministry of Plan- 
ning in conjunction with the 
client Mintstny which usually has 
considerable influence. On 
major cansuSBaracy contracts the 
open tog of bids is based on 
the World Bank's twoeoveiope 
practice — one technical, one 
financial- — and contract awards 
do not go to the lowest A 
recent big Mhodstsy of Public 
Works contract was awarded 
purely on technical content 
though the cost was higher. 

Even without tbe obSgatem 
to .do so, the p ri v a te sector 
generally also heads for the 
lowest bid. Foreign consultants 
say they are surprised at what 
Kuwaiti contractors will lake 
on, knowing that wtfh such tow 
costings they are bound to lose 
on the job. Here local cxxndf- 
tfeans pertain. Local compacts, 
though like the rest on fixed 
price contracts, “will go back 
in and renegotiate," said a con- 
sultant. 

Though most contracts ace 
fixed price, there is some room 
for manoeuvre. For instance, 
M Bri stly <rf Public Works* con- 
tracts are generally lump sum 
fixed fee, where tibe fixed fee hi 
fact constitutes a ceiling to the 
price. Quite often es itihe con- 
tract progresses, the job grows, 
giving room for new negotia- 
tions. Very often though bids 
sore submitted os fixed price, 
consultants and clients are 
aware that change is likely and 
consequent repriced. 

But, said a consultant, “in 
one case we were losing money 
and were to the client. They 
were not sympathetic. It was 
partly due to inadequate 
mamgemeut Tbe next time we 
wrote the specifications very 
carefully." 

Last year’s Planning Ministry 

directive that local consultants 


should get a larger share of the 
work then going to international 
consultants is a fine long-term 
policy hut in the shorter term 
has problems. Local consulting 
companies are definitely increas- 
ing their activities both in terms 
of volume of business and ex- 
pertise. However, there axe. still 
shortages of skills in areas such 
as heavy civil works engineer- 
ing. 

Leading firms, such as Pan 
Arab (tonsuiting Engineers, 
Kuwaiti Engineer’s Office or. 
Sabah Abl Hanna and Salem al- 
Harzouk, want the experience 
of working with international 

Contractors 
and consultants 

CAROLINE MONTAGU 


consultants but cannot provide 
skills to match the foreign asso- 
ciate. “The Ministry of Plan- 
ning doesn't really understand 
(he problem created for inter- 
national consultants by the 
obligation to take on local staff. 
We have to carry them." 

As international concerns now 
have to have local associates, 
leading Kuwaiti consulting 
firms are in the fortunate posi- 
tion of being able to pick and 
choose among the international 
consultants. They tend to want 
the lead consultancy position, 
but some have a more realistic 
attitude to their expertise. One 
long-term consultant in puhgc 
utilities in Kuwait took on a 
local company for the first time 
recently, but said: “ It’s really a 
bit of a nonsense. The firm is 
mainly staffed with expatriate 
Arabs with a sleeping Kuwaiti 
partner. Kuwaitis are very un- 
willing to work in utilities." 

The most fundamental rule, 
it appears, is to create and keep 
goad relations with the clients 
and to anticipate crises. Client 
Ministries will consider claims, 
if notified at the time. Cost 
'escalation payments do exist A 


Korean contracting company 
gained KD 0.3m extra from a 
labour cost escalation clause on 
a KD 7m contract But, said an- 
other contractor: “We tried to 
write in a clause against foreign 
exchange fluctuations and they 
said no. The best way of 
minimising risk lies in tbe effort 
to get on withthe client" 

Foreign contractors who 
hitherto have been free of pay- 
log corporation tax are also feel- 
ing a chill wind. Though there 
has been flo change is the 1955 
corporation tax Jaw, the Tax 
Department of the Ministry of 
Justice is tightening up and is 
prepared to conduct investiga- 
tions. 

Companies may successfully 
plead losses one year " but the 
next time you'll be aksed why 
are you still here?" said a con- 
tractor. Partnerships, though 
not incorporated, seem too to be 
due for tax, though this is being 
disputed. The interpretation 
that partnerships are not 
incorporated cuts little Ice with 
the tax department. And final 
payment on contracts will nqt be 
released without tax clearance 
documentation. 

Last autumn’s cJampdown on 
illegal immigrant labour by the 
Interior Ministry has affected 
both international companies 
and local concerns. Local con- 
tractors, particularly major 
operators such as Mohammad 
Abdel Mohrin Kharail, rely to 
a big degree on subcontractors 
and their labour gangs. With 
the deporting of some 60,000 
illegal labourers the cost of a 
labourer has now gone up from 
KD 5 to KD 15 a day during the 
past few months. There have 
been consequent contract 
escalation costs and ultimately 
increased costs to the client. 

“ From the domestic servant 
to the financial director of a 
local contracting company the 
new rules caused panic and 
alarm," said a contractor. These 
dampdawns seem to be 
periodic and it is likely with 
such Kuwaiti - dependence on 
immigrant labour the. Govern- 
ment will somewhat rotten its 
stand. 
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Challenges ahead for 
revived democracy 


IF OTHER Gulf Arabs look to 
Kuwait for political leadership 
in the region, it is for one 
reason only — the existence of 
its Parliament. In the Gulf, this 
assembly of elected deputies is 
unique, ond is the Arab world 
as a whole, oonspfciousiy rare, 
Democracy in the Arab World 
becomes a more and more 
distent dream with each Middle 
East crisis, for most of Its 
peoples suffer role by the 
military, Single ruling parties, 
revolutionary command conn* 
alls and monarchy who govern 
by decree. 

Not so In Kuwait Kuwait's 
constitution dales from 1962 
and was drawn up by a group 
of Kuwaitis «od a couple w 
Egyptian lawyers. Its text 
guarantees freedom of speech, 
universal suffrage, seem bal- 
lots — all of which to Gulf trains 
seem ahnoet revolutionary con- 
cepts. Read in Riyadh or 
Muscat, the tract of Kuwait’s 
constitution must seem Jibe 
some radioai party manifesto. 

Precious and rare though 
the assembly is, it has many 
detractors. It has been called a 
parliament of bedu. Many 
Kuwaiti voters still elect their 
•representatives -according to 
tribal loyalties. It has been 
called a collection of the 1 elite 
elected by thfiidi&e. At the last 
election In 1981, the electoral 
roll represented -only 3 per cent 
of Kuwait's population; only 
45.000 people were elegibie to 
participate In tini tedtot to elect 
SO memb ers. Some of its con- 
stituencies number only 2,000 
people. 

In Kuwait only those citizens 
-who con trace their origins in 
the state bock to 1920 and be- 
fore. are allowed to vote and 
stand as candidates. Women, so 
far. hare been denied the 
privilege of the vote, hut their 
groups are said to be working 
hard on that by canvassing in- 
dividual deputies. However, 
while all males In the Gulf 
area are denied any democratic 
rights, it would he difficult, and 
potentially embarrassing for 
Gulf rulers, to see Kuwait 
sward its women the right to 
vote. 

The fact remains, however, 
that while Kuwait hotly debates 
whether women should be 
allowed to vote, other Gulf 
nationals are still groping with 
consultative councils appointed 
by the ruling families. In terms 
of democracy, Kuwait is light 
years ahead of its neighbours, 
a factor which adds to the 
vulnerability of the national 
assembly. 

Parliament has already -suf- 
fered one suspension in 1979 
when the Emir became con- 
cerned over its increasing 
truculence and the growing 
tension resulting from the 
Lebanese civil war. In one 
stroke he wiped out a 14-year 
record of u&tatenipted demo- 
cratic rule. The intervening 
five-year period left a bitter 
taste in the mouths of many 
Kuwaitis. 

Elections were allowed - to 


take place in 1981. However, 
the ballot was preceded by some 
careful re-drawing of the con- 
stituency boundaries which suc- 
cessfully watered down the Shi a 
vote. The result was the return 
of safe and loyal conservatives 
to the assembly — "a set of con- 
servative backbenchers.” com- 
mented one Western diplomat. 

The new element of conserva- 
tism was due largely to the 
Increased representation of the 
Kuwaiti bedu, a sector of the 
population traditionally loyal to 
the Emir and his family. The 
Arab nationalists gained only 
one seat, and that was largely 
because the candidate had im- 
peccable tribal credentials in 
the area in which he was com- 
peting. The religious funda- 
mentalists gained a strong 
foothold, with three Shfa repre- 
sentatives. four Sunni, two 
Muslim Brotherhood members, 
and two “Salifi," noted for their 
Wahhabi sentiments. Such 
classifications are only political 
shorthand by observers; Kuwait 
allows no political parties. 

The religious element in the 
assembly has pushed for a 
number of changes in the 
personal and constitutional 
laws. One item on their agenda 
is the banning of alcohol for 
Kuwait's diplomatic community. 

The Government is hoping 


The assembly 
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that the vote on that issue can 
be taken in secret, with the 
Press and public excluded, so 
that members can avoid 

embarrassment if they vote 
against the motion. The 

religious bloc is also attempting 
to instil into the constitution 
that Shaaria law is the sole basis 
for law in Kuwait, rather than 
its main source as the constitu- 
tion currently states. They are 
IP Iso insisting that every 

Kuwaiti national be Muslim, a 
move which the Government is 
opposing on the grounds that it 
is against the constitution which 
guarantees religious freedom. 

Despite its general conserva- 
tive Savour, Kuwait's liberals 
say the assembly has performed 
better than they expected, and 
has gained a lot of experience in 
the two years since their elec- 
tion. An indication of this, they 
say, is the opposition which 
has formed In the face of the 
Government's attempts to' alter 
the 21-year-old constitution. 

The legislation put forward by 
the Government stems from a 
committee which was estab- 
lished during the period of the 
parliamentary suspension. The 
committee was given the brief of 
studying possible changes in the 
constitution, and its report has 
formed the basis of the legisla- 
tion now being considered by 
the national assembly. The bill 
seeks to amend a number of 
articles dealing with the voting 


procedures in Parl iam ent. 
Essentially this would make it 
tougher to pass a bill already 
rejected by the Emir. 

In future all bills sent for 
reconsideration to the assembly 
will require a two-thirds 
majority, or 44 members, rather 
than a simple majority vote as is 
required currently in the consti- 
tution. Members say that such 
a vote is .near impossible to 
attain and thus the amendment 
significantly weakens the power 
of the assembly. Western 
diplomats agree. 

The Emir is also seeking the 
right to introduce martial law 
in periods of “ exceptional 
circumstances " for an un- 
specified length of time. At the 
moment, the Emir has to seek 
approval far martial Jaw and the 
length of its duration from the 
assembly within 15 days. 

The package of (be amend- 
ments contains some sweeteners 
for the assembly. The Govern- 
ment has offered to increase the 
number of deputies from 50 to 
60. However, toast members 
of Parliament feel that such a 
tactic would have the result of 
diluting the opposition and 
increasing the bedouin vote in 
the chamber. There would also 
have to be an increase in the 
number of amnasters in Par la- 
ment to maintain the one-tinni 
ratio between the parliamen- 
tarians and government 
members. 

The assembly has already 
agreed to discuss the amend- 
ment in a vote which -registered 
37 members in favour and 27 
against. However, following 
rejection of the legislation from 
a Parliamentary sub-committee, 
it is likely that when the bill 
resurfaces in the assembly, 
each amendment will be 
discussed, item by item. This 
will -inevitably lead to a pro- 
tracted and painful debate, and 
few members believe the 
package will be passed by 
Parliament. 

Political commentators in 
Kuwait believe the timing of 
this legislation to be significant. 
With a war in the north just 
60 km from Kuwait City, and 
growing tension in Lebanon, 
the Arab world is a political 
tinderbox. 

The national assembly has 
been known to sidestep delicate 
matters on foreign affairs issues 
when times are sensitive. 
Debates frequently take place 
several weeks after an incident, 
never when the issue is still 
current and hot The day after 
Iran's major offensive began 
this month, the matter passed 
unnoticed by ■ the next day's 
ordinary session of Parliament. 

Nevertheless, the Kuwait 
national assembly is currently 
one of the few channels for free 
expression where the issues 
which face the region can be 
discussed. Last year, the 
assembly showed Its dis- 
approval of the Syrian Govern- 
ment’s actions in Hama and 
vetoed an extension of finance 
for the Arab Deterrent Forces 
in Lebanon. Shortly after, two 
Kuwaiti diplomats were assassi- 


nated in a series of incidents 
that parliamentarians see as not 
unconnected .with. the 
assembly's anti-Syrian voting 
record. 

However, when Lebanon was 
invaded last summer by the 
Israelis, the assembly did not 
recall its members back from 
holiday for an emergency 
debate. By the time, parlia- 
ment was reconvened In 
October, it was the Souq stock 
exchange crash which domi- 
nated their attention. 

Members say in their defence 
that there was very litele that , 
Kuwait and its parliament i 
could have done any way. I 

Nevertheless, the Israeli in- 1 
vasdon of Lebanon has stimu- I 
la ted one motion for discussion. 
A number of deputies have sup- 1 
ported a move to discuss, and . 
possibly re-examine Kuwait’s 
relationship with the U.S. in the I 
light of their support given to 
Israel during the invasion. It 
win be the first time that such 
a subject has been openly dis- 
cussed in the Gulf area, and no 
doubt the debate will be 
watched with enormous interest 
from other Gulf nationals. 

Such attention is hardly wel- 
comed by governments in the 
orea, for sensitive topics .such 
as relations with the U.S- are 
usually discussed In private. 

Not surprisingly, some 
Kuwaiti commentators see the 
Gulf Co-operation Council as a 
grouping of antidemocratic 
regimes whose interests do not 
coincide with the maintenance 
of democracy in Kuwait In the 
past the Saudis have been much 
irked by debates in the national 
assembly. 

At the moment there appears 
to be an inri entity of views be- 
tween the government and the 
assembly about the proposed 
Gulf security pact The 
Kuwaitis have already rejected 
a clause in the treaty which 
gives the right of pursuit of 
neighbouring police and mili- 
tary forces up to 20 fans of its 
territory. 

Some deputies in Parliament 
find other parts of the treaty 
even more alarming. One clause 
calls for the banning of all 
books and magazines which 
cany material which may be 
offensive to governments" and 
rulers of GCC member states. 
While freedom of the Press is 
guaranteed in Kuwait, there 
has nevertheless been a series 
of confiscations around the local 
book shops, of books dealing 
with local historical matters. 

The assembly is likely to face 
growing pressures in the future 
from its conservative neighbours 
as the Gulf Co-operation Coun- 
cil strengthens. Ahmed 
Saadoun, deputy house speaker, 
says diplomatically : “ We wel- 
come the establishment of the 
Gulf Cooperation Council, and 
we hope that the council will be 
more responsive to peoples in 
the area by granting them the 
opportunity to share in decision- 
making." Admirable sentiments, 
but ideas which may not be 
welcome everywhere in the Gulf. 
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THE KUWAITI TRADITION 
IN INTERNATIONAL BANKING. 

Since our first Letter of Credit, opened in 1942, 
we have gained wide experience in satisfying the varied needs of 
international contractors and foreign correspondent banks. 


INNOVATIVE & COMPETITIVE 
CONTRACT FINANCING: 

Our tailor made bonding and 
financing packages are attrac- 
tively priced and can be 
denominated in Kuwaiti Dinars or 
foreign currencies. 


Figures as of Dec. 31 1961 


TREASURY ADVISORY 
SERVICES: 

Our dealers counsel customers 
on hedging opportunities, in 
local and foreign currencies. 


CORRESPONDENT 

BANKING: 

Our indepth understanding of 
local markets enables us to 
introduce potential agents or 
partners to customers of our 
correspondent banks. 


Total Assets 

KD 745.4 million 

US $ 2.647 million 

Total Net worth 

KD. 

52.9 million 

US S 188 million 

Distributable Profit 

KD. 

4.4 million 

US $ 17 million 


For more information please call Mr Saoud Al 
Abhool. Head of International Banking Division. 
Telephone No: 417197. Telex No- 22045 or 
write for our last Annual Report P O. Box 71. 
Safat, Kuwait. Attention. International Division. 
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THE BANK OF KIMATT & THE MIDDLE EAST K SC. 

Always at your service, personally. 


A key element in foreign policy 



Development 

aid 

PATRICK COCKBURN 


SINCE independence in 1961 
aid has always been a key ele- 
ment in Kuwaiti foreign policy. 
Having evaded an initial terri- 
torial claim by Iraq it was dear 
lhar Kuwait must use its oil 
wealth to win allies, conciliate 
enemies and ensure general 
good wilt. 

But if the initial and continu- 
ing aim of Kuwaiti aid is politi- 
cal and this is true of all aid, 
the way in which it is dis- 
pensed is generally more use- 
fid to the recipients than that 
of other donor states. This is 
all the more important as the 
world depression deepens. 

Generous donors like Saudi 
Arabia are already feeling the 
constraint*, of reduced oil re- 
venues. Going by previous 
experience in 1977-78 this will 
lead to a cut back in grants. 
In Kuwait, however, there is 
normally greater continuity in 
dispensing aid. 

This falls into two categories. 
Half of aid is given on a 
government to government 
basis. This includes budget 
support and mostly goes to Arab 
countries,' primarily 4 hose con- 
fronting Israel. Before Camp 
David this meant Egypt. Jordan 
and Syria but the Baghdad 
summit in 1979 cut off aid to 
President Sadat. 

Over the last four years Syria 
and Jordan have received heavy 
subsidies through (bo Govern- 
ment, but since 1980 the sums 
they receive hare been dwarfed 
by loans to Iraq. Baghdad has 
now received S6bn in 28 months 
and is looking for further sub- 
ventions. Some. Kuwaiti offi- 
cials arc adamant that no more 
wiQ now be-paki, but diplomats 
are convinced that the loans will 
not be -cut off. 

Government to government 
aid is not confined to Kuwaiti 
allies and friends in immediate- 
financial need. Kuwait has 
always been willing to make 
friends in the Third World with 
U*s regard to their political 


stance than Saudi Arabia. 

Even so concessional aid is 
heavily biased towards the rest 
of the Arab world. Aid dis- 
bursed through the main de- 
velopment funds is less political 
and is orientated towards pro- 
jects. In Kuwait about half of 
aid (excluding the loan lo Iraq) 
goes through the Kuwait Fund 
for Arab Economic Develop- 
ment 

The KFAED is the doyen of 
Arab aid funds. First estab- 
lished in 1961 it has been the 
model for the 10 funds set up 
individually or jointly by the 
Arab oil producers. By 1980-Sl- 
its cumulative loans had 
reached KD 784m in 1S6 loans 
going to 153 countries. 

Of this total 60 per cent went 
to Arab countries, 24 per cent 
to Asian countries and 15 per 
cent to African countries. Most 
of these funds hare been dis- 
tributed since 1975 when 
Kuwait was benefiting from 
1973-74 price rises. Between 
the beginning of 1975 and the 
middle of 1981 loans worth no 
less than KD 626m were made. 

At the same time there has 
been a significant shift away 
from project aid to Arab states, 
much of which now goes in the 
form of concessional aid on a 
bilateral basis. In 1980-81 for 
instance loans to Arab countries 
accounted for only 36 per cent 
of the total and Asian countries 
stood at 35 per cent. This trend 
is likely to continue. 

Before 'Camp Darid. Egypt 
was a major recipient of 
KFAED loans. Today the 
eoumries receiving most aid are 
Jordan and Tunisia. Both need 
the money but. unlike many 
other countries in the develop- 
ing and Arab world, their 
administrative machinery and 
educational levels arc hich 
enough for them to pul forward 
numerous worthwhile projects. 

The emphasis by rhe KFAED 
ts mainly on infrast nun ura I 
projects. Because of -the fund's 
long experience it is particu- 
larly influential arranging 
oo- financing for projects. The 
KFAED is also welt equipped 
to monitor the feasibility of 
schemes before they start and 
then to keep a close eye on 
their progress. 

In countries like Mauretania 
ami North Yemen, where 
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administrative capacity is 
limited, the provision of 
technical expertise Is all the 
more necessary. In ihe latter 
country, for instance, the 
KFAED has been particularly 
involved in financing local 
schools. 

There is now more co-opera- 
tion between the different 
funds -established by The ml 
states, but officials of the 
KFAED see that more funds 
will be needed over the next 
lew years just when oil 
revenues are diminishing m 
most Opec states. The Iraqi 
Fund for External Develop- 
ment ilFED), for instance, 
after a major hurst of lending 
in 1980-81 made loans of only 
$37.7»i in The first half of 1982. 
Other funds will also feel the 
pinch. 

But the KFAED is unlikely 
to be much affected. Its capital 
was doubled to KDJbn in 1981. 
Last year ihere was a burst of 
lending to a total of 8325m to 
mark the L'uth anniversary of 
tlu.* fund. This included loans 
to China <KD24.3 iuj and Sn 
Lanka lKD12.9m|. 

The current slump in the oil 
market “will affect and leave 
its mark on Kuwaiti assistance,” 
says a KFAED official. At the 
same lime the need for such 
assistance will grow. For the 
moment, for instance, " the 
situation in Lebanon does not 


Transpart^ornmunications 
& Storage 33-5% 


allow us to do anything.*' but 
this will change. 

At the same time there will 
be greater demand for govern- 
ment to government assistance 
from the Kuwait. Developing 
countries will clearly find It 
more difficult to garner funds 
on the commercial market. This 
gives greater significance to the 
other funds to which Kuwait is 
an important donor. 

These include the Opec Fund 
for International Development 
(OFID) which is based in 
Vienna and draws most of its 
funds from the seven Arab 
members of Opec. It was set up 
in 1974 after the 1973 oil price 
rise as was the Arab Bank for 
the Economic Development in 
Africa and the Islamic Develop- 
ment Fund. 

But the most important of , 
these aid funds from the point ] 
of view of Kuwait is the 
Kuwait-based Arab Fund for 
Economic and -Social Develop- 
ment. The largest shareholder - 
in this are Saudi Arabia- 
Kuwnit and Libya and. since it 
was set up in 1971. all members 
of the Arab League have been 
able to obtain loans. Its opera- 
tions are in many ways similar 
to those of the KFAED. Its 
capital was recently increased 
to KD ROOm and last year it 
made 3U Joans worth S2&3m 

bringing total loans to Sl,602ni 
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K you are art architect, 
consultant; construction 
engineer or contractor you will 
'know the value and purpose of 
glass-fibre insulation. 

Wbatyou may notknowisthat 
; Kimmco now produce an 
extensive range of high quality 
glass-fibre products in Kuwait for 
theMiddleEast market. 

Each Kimmco product is 
manufactured to international 
standards in a factory equipped 
i with the most advanced 
machinery available. Kimmco 
offers range, availability, quality 
and reliability at economic prices. 




And it's alt right on your 
doorstep. 

We'd like you to know more 
about our products and our 
capabilities. Please till in the 
coupon and mail it to Kimmco at 
P.O. Eox24609, Safa*. Kuwait or 
contact any of our offices 
Getto know us 

Sales Offices: 

Riyadh Tfl 4770436 477043R 

Tele* 202364 AiHadiSj 
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Scope for playing the role of mediator restricted 


THE limitations of money as an 
instrument of foreign policy was 
never more apparent than 
among the Gulf oil states over 
■the last year. Heavy subsidies 
to Baghdad failed to stop the 
Iranians driving the Iraqi army 
west and inflicting a significant 
defeat on them at Khorram- 
ehahr. Intermittent Arab and 
Islamic mediation has got no- 
.«here. 

The Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon last June provoked a 
rhetorical counter-offensive by 
the oil states, but they and their 
allies in the Arab world were 
unable to do anything. Pay- 
ments to Syria and Jordan as 
confrontation states do not 
redress the military imbalance 
between them and Israel. By 
the year's end Israeli tanks in 
Lebanon were within 50 nude's 
of Damascus, the Iranian army 
within 100 miles of Baghdad. 

With two wars preoccupying 
the Arabs on the shores of the 
Gulf and the Mediterranean, 
Kuwait was left with little room 
to play Its favoured role as 
mediator. In the post -this small 
city state has always sought to 
arbitrate between the conserva- 
tive and radical states in the 
Arab world, hut -the violence of 
current conflicts in the region 
leaves little room for mediation. 
Kuwait and the other oil states 


were forced to stand by as 
spectators. 

The war between Iran and 
Iraq is the first object of 
Kuwaiti concern. It is now 
entering its third year and 
there Is little sign that it will 
stop. Tehran seems determined 
to destroy the Iraqi regime 

either by attrition or by out- 
right assault If its plans suc- 
ceed then Iran becomes the 
super power of the Gulf. 

This is an outcome which 
Kuwait is striving to avoid. 
Though the bartlefront east of 
Basra is not far from its nor- 
thern border, the conflict has 
little impact on the country. 

It is well over a year since 
the Iranians bombed a Kuwaiti 
oil installation at Umm al Aish 
in northern Kuwait. Damage 
was small but the raid was in- 
terpreted as a warning by 
Tehran against Kuwait pressing 
its support for Iraq too far. The 
poinr had already been made 
when the Iranians bombed a 
Kuwaiti border post 

Otherwise the war does not 
directly affect Kuwait Even 
the boom in transit and re- 
exports to Iraq has ended as 
the Iraqis Tun low on cash and 
limit their development pro- 
gramme. " Planes from here 
to Baghdad are booked solid for 
two or three weeks ahead,” said 


one Kuwaiti official. “ But you 
will find few Kuwaitis on them. 
They are mainly filled with 
Egyptians and expatriates who 
work in Iraq.” 

The present stalemate on the 
battle field, which has existed 
since last summer, is in Kuwaiti 
interests. The country’s two 
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most powerful neighbours are 
wholly involved in the conflict. 
“The present situation is Ideal 
for Kuwait but they fear it can- 
not last.” says a diplomat. They 
fear also that Iraq will collapse 
and -they will be left to face a 
Triumphant Iran conscious that 
Kuwait and the other Gulf 
states have funded and sup- 
ported the Iraqi war effort. 

From the start of the war 
President Saddam Hussein of 
Iraq needed financial aid from 
the Arab oil producers with a 
cash surplus. This was not too 
difficult to extract in the first 
two years of fighting. The war 
itself sent up the price of crude 
and Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 


Kuwait-the important financial centre 

in the Middle East is also the headquarters of Kuwait 
International Finance Co, 

KlFCO. as it is popularly known, is a member of the 
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Markets which can be depended upon for project 
financing, issuance and underwriting of bonds and 
managing syndicated loans. 

Investment advisory services for portfolio management 
and operating in capital markets are the specialised 
areas of our operations. 

Next time you think of Kuwait, let KlFCO be of service 
to you. 
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Qatar and the United Arab 
Emirates could well afford to 
pay out of their current income. 

Kuwait paid S6bn in $2bn 
tranches as well as some oil 
products provided free. Some 
§12bn was paid by Saudi Arabia 
and SGbn together by the UAE 
and Qatar. This year, however. 

Kuwait is clearly reluctant to 
pay up again. Conscious of the 
fall in their oil revenues, a 
budget deficit, and the money 
needed to bail out the Souq ai- 
Manakh, Kuwaitis are averse to 
another drain on their reserves. 

“ Let the Saudis pay." said an 
official with mock seriousness, 
but diplomats in Kuwait believe 
that the Government will pay 
up In the end. After all paying 
Iraq is an old tradition in 
Kuwait established when Iraqi 
PiV-ident Qassera threatened to 
take over the country in 1961 
when It gained independence 
from Britain. 

Iraqi financial needs axe 
clearly very pressing. Since 
the Syrians cut the Iraqi pipe- 
line across -their territory Iraq 
has been unable to export more 
than 650,000 barrels a day of 
crude. When Saddam Hussein 
visited Riyadh last month he 
is believed to have asked for 
another 5 7b a from the four The historic first meeting of 
donor states. This has created 
much griping but in the end he 

will probably gw is. estimated- to be $5-6ba the 

Kuwait’s reluctance to pay up Iranians no longer need money, 
is all the more because of the In Opec they have allied tbem- 
refusal of the Iraqis to discuss selves with Libya, but axe 
the issue of -the border which fairly open in seeing their role 
has been in dispute for years, in Opec as being but another 
In the early 1970s there were aspect of their war against 
occasional skirmishes when the Iraq. Trade with Iran remains 
Iraqis encroached on what limited, though Iranians do 
Kuwait claims is its territory. seem, to he buying small pickup 
The ownership of Bubiyan trucks. 

island is also contested by Iraq. With, little 'leverage over the 

But Kuwait da used to deal- two powers to the -north. 



The historic first meeting of the Gulf Co-operation Council. As the war between Iran and Iraq has continued, Kuwait has been 

compelle d to rely more on the GCC 


estimated, to be $5-6bn the than some of its other neigh- nas diplomatic relations with 
Iranians no longer need money, hours. It is on the liberal wing the Russians and periodically 
In Opec they have allied them- of the grouping, opposing attempts to persuade itsneigh- 
selves with Libya, hut axe Oman's military exercises with hours to do -the same. Officials 


Palestinians in the country arc 
aisn an important political con- 


opposing attempts to persuade Ms neigh- stituency. They provide most o£ 
Lses with boura to do -the same. Officials the journalists who produce 
a aouwN arene that bv having no great Kuwait s newspapers, me free- 


fairly Open in seeing their role the Americans and some aspects argue that by having no great loiwait a i news^pers^ me ire^ 
in Opec as being but another of the domestic security agree- power ally except Washington the Arab world after 

aspect of their war against meats. Kuwait has also been the Saudis have muted their LroawwL mut* 

Iraq. Trade with Iran remains more restrained in building up, influence because the U-S, 
limited, though Iranians do its armed forces and buying believes they have nowhere rise 


island is also contested by Iraq. 

But Kuwait -is used to deal- _ . _ _ 

ing witii Iraq both before and Kuwait is compelled to rely which would lead <to the has prevented Kuwait piaymg 

after the Baath party came .to more upon the Gulf Co-opera- American Rapid Deployment its traditional, mediating _ role 

power in 1968. Iran is not only tion Council set up in 1981 to Force playing a role in Gulf except in one instance. Oman 

more dangerous but operates in provide some unity to the defence. So, in theory, is the and South Yemen, nave long 

different way to Kuwait's Arab oil states of the western rest of the GCC but the new been enemies but in talks under 

ditional rivals. It is, there- Gulf. The GCC has clearly anti-aircraft radar and missile Kuwait auspices last October the 


weapons than in the rest of the 
GCC. 

Kuwait foreign policy is also 


to go and can therefore be dis- 
regarded on many issues. 
Overall, however, the two wars 


very much averse 'to anything in the region over -the past year 


Lebanon. 

Even ao there was not much 
Kuwait could oar did do when 
the Israelis invaded Lebanon 
and laid siege to Beirut in June. 
With Iraq caught up with fight- 
ing Iran and Egypt sitting on 
the sidelines the two most 


has prevented Kuwait playing Arab powers in the 

iff. wan/li'Liincr mlA _ .. . .. 


traditional rivals. It is, there- 
fore, very difficult for the 


Gulf. The 
increased 


GCC has clearly 
Saudi influence 


region were clearly going to do 
nothing. The GCC could do 
tixtle but issue statements. 

In the months since the 
evacuation of the PLO from 


Kuwaiti Government to estab- among the other states, but it 

lish any real contact with the too is largely a spectator in the U.S. backing. *“****£. meetings took pace in 

leadership in Tehran. affairs of the region. But of all the conservative Vhnbi between i the two ----- ------ 

Wtih Iranian oil production Kuwait’s enthusiasm for the oil states Kuwait has been the Tbe Omanis are f 

touching 3.2m b/d aRd reserves GCC ha, generally been lets most critical of U.S. policy. It 

Yemenis and vice versa but get Gulf support if he 

Kuwait is satisfied with its role decides to go ahead witii talks 
in med i a ti ng. after obtaining PLO backing. 

Kuwait foreign policy also The Kuwaitis are agreeable to 

1 ; * _ __ J - I T differs from that of its GCC tiiis but without much opti- 

bmphasis on diplomacy sari's® 

A A pressure. Tbe National will wait to see haw the two 

. Assembly does, for instance, main • conflicts in tbe region 

„ 4- T— 4 - O make it more difficult to give wiH turn but There is little 

| VI I || fA I I || \\ T | Vfl [ I II W money to Syria and murmurs fbe Government can do to effect 

JL C4- vllvi. LilLilX Lil. iliij against subsidising Iraq while the issue is. either case. There 

• the border differences remain -is too tittle room -to manoeuvre 

... unresolved. and for the country to pursue 

„ _ ^ * Only Kuwaitis can sit or vote its old policy of mediation and 

EVERY so often an Kuwait city the S6hn Kuwait has given to Like the other oil states on .assembly but the 250,000 balance. - 


system now being constructed first steps on normalising rela- Kuwait has been wait- 

makes little sense unless it has tions were taken. Last month ^ to gg e haw the Reagan plan 
U.S. backing. further meetings took place in develop. Last month Kim: 

But of all the conservative h «twe™ the two Hussein of ‘Jordan passed 


Emphasis 

rather 


on diplomacy 
than arms 


EVERY so often in Kuwait city the S6bn Kuwait has given to Like the other oil states on 
the Government has erected Iraq, President Saddam Hussein the western side of the Gulf, 
neat orange signs which say has not compromised on the Kuwait is extremely vulnerable 
“ public shelter " and -point to border. to attacks on a few vital facili- 


“ public shelter " and point to 
the basement of some large 
building. Other than this there 
are few signs that the main 


border. to attacks on a few vital facili- 

Ever since the Iraqis offered ties such as the power stations 
to lease Bubiyan, Kuwait has desalination plants. There 


are few signs that the main been anxious to reinforce its I s greater emphasis today on 
battle field Sn the Iran-Iraq war sovereigntv bv developing the security against sabotage and 
is enfly 100 miles away. island and establishing some there is a Police force reported 

In the first two years of the military posts there. This will _ ____ 

war Iranian aircraft inter- prove an expensive business. Overall Kuwait has a more 

The French have recently com- j£Ut e sense of its in tiitary needs 


mittenoly entered Kuwaiti air- The F 
space and made a number of pleted 
attacks on the post on the to the 
border with Iraq. In October work 
1981 an oil installation at Umm there, 
al Aish was bombed and this But 
was widely interpreted in is la 
Kuwait as a warning by Tehran, higbe: 
Since then the Iranian air- above 
force has not reappeared. This north i 
can be partly explained by the drear} 
decline in Iranian air power high 
(with less than 90 serviceable marsh 
combat aircraft left) but there salt 1 
is always the possibility that surroi 
attacks will be resumed. little 

In general, however, Kuwait develt 
has -reacted differently from its The 
Gulf neighbours -to a possible also li 
threat from Iran. The other five Tanks 
members of the Gulf Co-opera- bogge 
■tion Council — Saudi Arabia, island 
; Bahrain, Qatar, Oman and the greate 


pleted a bridge Unking Bubiyan than other oil states with their 
to the mainland and a road net- ™ ® r “ nal f and relumce on 

t W h°ere. iS * * deVel0ped SSStKa riSsta^ in Jhl 

But lor the moment Bubiyan §£? pJrch Jes^of : 

L s -J ar * g l ly i u P inh ® bl ^ le - Its Bahrain and Oman, though sub- 
highest point is only 1.5 metres S jdies to the latter have been , 
above sea levct and at its delayed because of disagree- 
northern end it turns into ments over the type of equip- 1 


dreary mud flats inundated at ment needed. 

high tide. Its soil is not only 

marshy but contains far more 
salt than the sea water which 
surrounds the island. There is 
little prospect of agricultural 
development. 

The marshy nature of the soil 
also limits military deployin' Jnt 
Tanks are said to have got 
bogged down when sent to the 
island. In future, however, 
greater military faciUties are 


turnkey security systems 
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United Arab Emirates— have all likely to be built on Bubiyan 


added to ■their already bulging 
arsenals since the overthrow of 
Che Shah. By 1981 even a 


as a precaution against Iraq. 

Relying, therefore, on 
diplomacy and financial sub- 


country as small as Qatar with gjdies rather titan armed force 

ntm ilitilAVIn i.mn « 


only about 70.000 citizens was Ki 
spending $892m on defence. 

This expenditure was given a 

further -boost by the outbreak of 
the Iran-Iraq war in September 
1980. 

Kuwait's defence expenditure 
has been more limited, totalling 
only S1.3bn lin 1981. The country 
continues to rely largely on 
diplomacy and -establishing good 
relations with potential to 


Kuwait has given less attention 


Defence 
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building 


miltary 


enemies. Tbe armed forces are strength than other GCC mem- , 
more of a trip wire against a bers such as Saudi Arabia with 1 
foreign attack and for domestic its $25bn military expenditure, i 
security. They do not provide a Most of its soldiers are Kuwaitis 



Our marina 
gives us 
a leisurely 
advantage ... 


military -option. 


and there « 18 months national 


Kuwait's different approach is service, but there are only 12.500 
largely a result of the state's men in the armed forces as a 


experience over 


20 whole. 


years. When it became snde- The 10,000-strong army is 
pendent in 1961 dt was immed- organised into two tank brigades 
lately claimed by President and three mechanised infantry 
Qassem of Iraq. The British flew battalions. There is also a 
in troops -to defend the newly surface to surface missile i 

The battalion. The main battle tanks ' 


independent oil state. The battalion. The main battle tanks 
immediate threat disappeared are British Chieftains though 
but Iraq still recalls -that these may soon be re-equipped. 
Kuwait had once been part of In the desert outside Kuwait city 
Basra province under the Otto- the sand is often pock marked 


man empire. 


with scrapes where the tank 


Kuwait in turn was always brigades exercise, 
conscious of the potential The airforce is also limited 
danger (from Iraq which needed in scope. There are two 
to be averted. From the early squadrons of Skyhawks and 17 
1960s on Kuwait adopted policy Mirage Fls. General Abdullah 
I of dispensing financial aid at the Faraj al-Ghanim, the Chief of 
same time as it tried to stay Staff, recently confirmed that 
at -the point of balance In the the airforce had contracted to 


Says Kurt Ritter. General Manager of 
the Kuwait SAS Hotel. “lt r s just one 
q[ the reasons why our hotel is the most 
popular in Kuwait. Of course, we also 
have the most unusual and exciting 
restaurant, too-r-AI Boom, the gourmet 
eating spot inside a real boom sailing 
boat. 

Plus our various international restau- 
rants, health club, new films every day, 
secreterial assistance. And a friendly 
staffereating an atmosphere with the 
Scandinavian touch. Welcome!” 
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affairs of the region. 

In 1972 the Iraqis tried to 


buy another 
fighters from 


12 Mirage Flc 
Avions Marcel 


build a road through territory .Dassault-Breguet Aviation. 


claimed by Kuwait. In the fol- He denied, however, that 
lowing years there was sklrm- Kuwait had agreed to buy 
ishiog when Iraq occupied a advanced Mirage 2000 aircraft 
podice station at Samitah on the Kuwait was said to have signed 
border. At the same time Iraq an agreement last year for its 
has long been anxious to take pilots to be trained on the 
over the islands of Bubiyan and Mirage 2000. In November 1982 
Warba which would extend France said it would sell Kuwait 
Iraq's narrow coastline. Despite advanced military equipment. 
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